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or sage, it cherishes and inspires youth ; it delights old age ; it 
adorns prosperity, and affords refuge and solace in adversity ; 
it pleases at home, and is no hindrance abroad ; it is the most 
intensely human thing in all the world, and it deals most 
lovingly with whatever pertains to oui' moral and religious 
nature. Poetry is essentially religious. It has always been 
associated with religious rites and worship. In olden times the 
priests were poets. The Greek singers give us the best theology 
of their nation. 

What then shall we say of the classical training ? Simply 
this, that it is of incalculable value to the American citizen, as 
well in his relation to the state, as to the commonwealth of 
letters — like Saul, " from his shoulders and upwards he is high- 
er than any of the people." And when the study of the class- 
ics becomes more general and better appreciated, the people 
will be more intelligent, patriotic and benevolent ; our govern- 
ment stronger, its influence in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty more potential over the nations, and will " draw them 
with the cords of a man, with the bands of love." 

John P. Morrow, '84. 
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JUNIOR DISCUSSION. 

Should an Educational Qualification be made a condition of 
our Elective Franchise ? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

America, the pride of all patriots, the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. The land of the free ? Yes, and the 
land par excellence of political jobbery and government steals ; 
of official rascals, great and small ; of packed caucuses and con- 
ventions ; of legislatures. National and State, in whose official 
life nothing so became them as the leaving it ; of cities whose 
governments are burlesques on the name ; of a South, ruled as 
much as it ever was by a small educated minority ; in fine, a 
land governed not by the people and for the people, as orators 
are so fond of saying, but by and for political *^bosses." The 
home of the brave? Yes, and of 1,600,000 illiterate males of 
voting age. This is not a pleasant nor a hopeful condition of 
affairs. It is not pleasant to feel it necessary to believe that 
the founders of the government in striving after equality, over- 
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THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN. 

It is the crisis of the civil war. Lee, the proud and daring 
leader of the Eebel army, had been driven back, yet Johnston, 
with a command of fifty thousand men, holds Dalton, while 
Atlanta the key to the South is still in the hands of the rebels. 
To capture Atlanta, the stronghold of treason, will be a de- 
cisive blow to the already waning confederacy. One hundred 
thousand men, resolute and daring, demand a leader. 'Tis a 
supreme moment freighted with a nation's lifa Who will as- 
sume the great responsibility ? Who will undertake the peril- 
ous command ? This was the difficult question that disturbed 
the minds of the loyal North. 

Now, after the lapse of more than twenty years, as, with the- 
light of history we calmly review the Georgia campaign ; ds- 
we trace step by step the hardships and victories of t]iat re-^ 
nowned march from Atlanta to the sea ; as we follow the 
conquering army back to Ealeigh ; and, finally, as we witness 
the closing scenes of this great drama of the civil war, we real. 
ize the debt our nation owes this great leader, and his invincible- 
anny. 

Gaze upon the map. Measure the distance to be traversed 
from this obscure spot away up in the mountains down to the- 
sea, through a strange and hostile country over wide rivers,, 
and through an almost trackless forest, and then tell, if you 
Can, what eulogy will do justice to the genius and bravery of 
William T. Sherman. 

Wur means bloodshed, yet there are ways of conquering 
peace without the wasteful destruction of human life, and it is 
in this light that the Atlanta campaign looms up in magnificent 
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proportions, equalling the grandest achievements of tlie world's 
greatest generals. The deeds of Alexanders conquering 
legions, the conflicts of the Eoman and the Gaul, all picture 
• death in its most horrible aspects. But history will be search- 
ed in vain for an equal to the economic use of human life in 
this campaign. 

Eeview it with its conquered cities, its trophies of cannon 
and munitions of war, its victories over almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, its utter defeat of the concentrated forces of the 
.South. It stands in history without a parallel, and without a 
rival. When Atlanta fell, the confederacy was doomed. Its 
iate was sealed, and the last ray of hope faded before the eyes 
of the Southern confederacy. 

In its influence the Atlanta campaign was almost inestimable. 

And the name of Wm. T. Sherman, and his famous march 

from Atlanta to the sea, will be remembered in song and story, 

.so long as there remains a liberated race on American soil to 

,bear witness of his triumph, 

W. P. Miller, '84. 
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THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL TRAINING. 

The true aim of education is not primarily mental develop- 
•pient and training, but the communication and assimilation 
. of liberal and useful knowledge. It is to develope and nourish 
the whole nature of man; to give every faculty its proper 
discipline and appropriate nourishment It aims at symmetry : 
to expand, purify and protect the entire personality, and its 
.motto is : " on earth there is nothing great but man." An in- 
rdispensable factor in such an education is the classical training. 
;It is a means of mental discipline : it makes us more accurate 
in the knowledge and use of the English language : it inspires, 
fascinates, refines, educates. The first language Montaigne 
could speak was the Latin, and the power it gave him, his es- 
says show. Every page of the world's catalogue of distinguish- 
ed men is radiant with the names of classical scholars. Lord 
Coleridge declared " his success had been materially aided by 
.the constant study of the classics," and he adds, " he will be 
the best man at the end of his life, who has made himself most 
familiar with the thoughts of the great men of Grreece and 
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Rome." Familiarity with their thoughts and language, is 
familiarity with history, philosophy, poetry and all the arts 
that relate to humanity. The Greek idea of beauty and poetry 
is unsurpassed. Their philosophy is equal to any the human 
reason has ever wrought out. But both the Greeks and 
Romans emphasized man, and it is of the man in education 
I wish especially to speak. 

" I am a man, and nothing that concerns man is remote from 
me," sang the Roman Terence, and the theatre resounded with 
spontaneous plaudits. The more gifted Byron sang, " I love 
not man the less, but nature more," but his was the spirit of 
misanthropy. Terence expressed the spirit of humanity ; the 
love and longing communion of man with his kind. And this 
human love and sympathy binds all knowledge, all develope- 
ments of study, into a beautiful harmony. . So Cicero consider- 
ed it : *'for," said he, "all the arts that relate to humanity 
have, so to speak, a common bond, and are bound together by 
a degree of consanguinity." Everything that pertains to man 
is related, and co-ordinate. So Shakespeare found it, because 
he knew man first and best He grasped all science in the 
science of humanity. This spirit is fostered and intensified by 
the study of the classics, and here is the grand distinction 
between the scientific theory of education and the classical. 
The former is a one-sided discipline, science deals with nature, 
and its phenomena, ignores the mind or soul as distinct matter ; 
sees, handles, and believes in nothing it cannot prove by 
physical analysis. It attempts to precede and dominate every 
other subject of study and means of discipline. Hence its 
tendency is to technical studies, technical schools, and the form- 
ation of practical money-making men. Thus, man's nature is 
made narrow and hard. The emotions, religious nature, truth 
and beauty are but little cultivated. The practical man is like 
the cock in the fable that preferred the barley-corn to the gem. 

* " A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose it was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

This scientific scheme has become so arrogant and aggressive 
that it comes here, even into our temple, and challenges the 
value of classical culture. " The time spent on Greek and 
Latin is lost," they say, " Why not study the living, and not 
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ation that character and intelligence should govern, we would 
ask, what shall be the measure of such qualification ? Where 
shall we draw the line, and say that the character and intelli- 
,§Qnce of this man will permit him to vote, and the character 
and intelligence of this man will not? Manifestly, this is a 
standard which no human wisdom can determine. Further, 
such a system as the one proposed would not only give rise to 
class distinctions, which are repugnant to our ideas of govern- 
ment, but it would be unjust to the illiterate property -holder. 
Taxation without representation has always been intolerable 
to the American citizen. Now, in view of the facts that such 
a system is inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our 
government, and that no just standard of education can be de- 
termined upon, the negative claims that an educational 
qualification should not be made a condition of our elective^ 

franchise. 

F. D. Allen, '85. 
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HIS RETURN. 

Ah, Fred! is that you? I'm delighted, 

Old fellow, to see you once more. 
Don't say that you think yourself slighted ! 

Last night was my first night ashore. 
This ball, I'm told, opens the season ; 

My presence here wholly is due 
To the fact— on my word it's the reason — 

That 1 thought I might chance to meet you. 

You haven't changed much since we parted — 

Do you know it was two years in May? 
And I? — well I'm still happy hearted, 

And love all that's pleasant and gay. 
I've viewed Paris, Rome and Sienna, 

Done London and Berlin and Spain, 
And loitered far south of Vienna, 

Where Helle flows past to the main. 

But more of this later. Now show me 

The beauties and belles that are here, 
I still laugh at love. You should know me ; 

My armor is proof, never fear! 
You say that the blonde there, so queenly, 

Is, 'mong all adored ones, the pet? 
Her homage she takes too serenely — 

But who is that charming brunette ? 
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Your cousin? Now, Fred, you are chaffing — 

But no, I declare it is she ! 
Indeed, I don't wonder you're laughing — 

How stupid a fellow can be ? 
But to tell you the truth, I'd forgotten. 

Just then — I once knew her so well — 
That I'd traversed the row they call Rotten, 

And seen the gay sights in Pall Mall. 

Then she's changed so I She used to be pretty, 

But now there are few can compare 
With such beauty. I'm sure she is witty — 

Does any one call her ma cheref 
No? Well, I confess that I'm glad, sir. 

And yet I can scarcely say why ; 
If you ask a month later, egad, sir! 

For answer you may get — a sigh. 

Pray tell me who's soon to be wedded 

Of those who so charmed me of old ; 
The fair ones with whom I have threaded 

Thro' polka and waltz manifold. 
Belle Barton's to marry a banker, 

A sturdy and stout millionaire? 
And what? — Love's at last found an anchor 

For sweet little Gertie Sinclair? 

Ah ! lucky indeed is the man, sir. 

Who's won her. Sir George and an earl 
Both had to take *'No" for an answer 

When courting the modest young girl. 
Yet that was before I, a rover, 

Had crossed the Atlantic with aims 
Of casting my countrymen over. 

And turning high English, like James. 

And, Fred, is she winsome as ever? 

Does Cupid still lurk in her eyes? 
The man must be deucedly clever 

That's taken so precious a prize ! — 
What is it I see? — your fa^ flushing ! 

You're a rogue thus to fool me, old boy. 
No wonder you stand there a blushing I 

But, truly, I wish you much joy I 

CUNTON SOOLLAED, '81. 
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THE "LIT." SUPPER. 

The "Lit" Supper is once more a thing of the past The 

evening of May 29, found the incoming and outgoing editors 

of the Hamilton Literary Monthly, strolling through the 

corridors of the Butterfield House. Here, a group were eagerly 
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discussing the fine points of Modjeska's impersonation of Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur^ which they had just seen. There, a bevy 
were as eagerly speculating on the prospects of a fine banquet 

At eleven o'clock the New Board ushered their guests into 
the private dining-room of the hotel, where covers were laid for 
sixteen persons. Just across the hall, in the main dining-room, 
where the Freshman class were holding their annual banquet, 
the Utica Philharmonic Orchestra discoursed the most entranc- 
ing music. For several hours, course followed course in rapid 
succession, until the most epicurean appetites were satiated. 

George Lawyer, '85, the toast-master, taking advantage of the 
lull in the attack, after gracefully expressing his pleasure 
in welcoming the Old Board as guests of the New; called upon 
C. H. Davidson, '85, to toast the Old Board. Mr. Davidson as- 
sured the Old Board, that their active work for the "Lit" dur- 
ing the year had been thoroughly appreciated, that although 
the newly elected editors undertook their work with some trep- 
idation, they would strive to elevate the Monthly to a still 
higher standard. The toast-master having proposed a song, it 
was rendered with a great deal of spirit 

J. A. Adair, '84, then toasted the New Board. After wel- 
coming the incoming Board to the duties of editorial work, he 
graphically depicted the difliculties that beset the editors in 
their several departments. As he took his seat amidst a 
round of applause, unbidden pictures of coming woes, took 
weird shapes in our minds. 

While a shower of witticisms were bandied from man to 
man, the writer, glancing at the list .of toasts, saw beneath a 
toast, this sentient phrase : "To be an ideal is to be uninflu- 
enced by love or hatred." Just then the toast-master proposed 
"The Ideal Journalist" Wager Bradford, '85, spoke of the 
wide-spread influence wielded by the modern journalist He 
said, "College journalism has more of weight than is commonly 
ascribed to it, in fact it is the most direct and potent method of 
moulding college sentiment" In conclusion, Mr. Bradford 
quoted at some length fromthat pithy extract of Lowell's, on 
journalistic influence. 

When J. D. Gary, '84, rose to respond to "Exchanges," we 
were all attention, being familiar with Mr. Gary's reputa- 
tion as a popular after-dinner orator. In his leisurely way, he 
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said there was a charming lack of definiteness about this toast 
Daring his short lifetime, he had been acquainted with several 
kinds of exchanges, from exchanging jack-knives when a boy, 
to exchanging horses later on. But now, he was at a loss how to 
choose his text from among them. But to be serious, ex- 
changes were, as the toast-master phrased it, a "pitiable mass.'' 
When he became an exchange editor he resolved to read them 
all ; but was sorry to say, that at present, the other editor had 
to do all the reading that was done. 

Paul Dakin, '84, as a representative of the Mendelssohn So- 
ciety, then favored us with some songs. As the echoes of the 
'*Sons of Hamilton " died away, C. C. Arnold, '85, hailed "The 
Faculty, a thing to be respected," in a terse and characteristic 
speech. His response was especially marked by an abundance 
of poetic quotations aptly applied to the subject 

The toast-master had chosen W. Gr. White, '85, to recount 
what he feared, but did not know, about "Editorial Tribula- 
tions." After dwelling on some minor tribulations, Mr. White 
declared poverty to be the greatest and most common foe of 
the editorial aspirant 

" The Ladies " were neatly disposed of by S. P. Burrill, '85. 

He said they deserved all the praises lavished on them, and 

gave his estimate of the fair sex in this couplet : 

**Heart on her lips and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as the skies." 

"College Journalism," the last toast of the list, was elo- 
quently given by R L, McGrucken, '84. He briefly sketched 
the past of college journalism, described its present, prophesied 
its brilliant future. After a number of unusually good im- 
promptu responses, a farewell song was sung. The Boards 
slowly dispersed. Some to enjoy in anticipation the banquet 
of the future, others to treasure up the event, as one of the 

most pleasant of college memories. 

* * * '85. 
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THE QUAKER IN AMERICA. 

The middle of the 17th century marked a critical period in 

English history. The revolt against the repressive policy of 

the Puritan had left the social fabric rotten to the very core. 

Corruption and licentiousness spread far and wide. All parts 
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of society were affected. History has branded the corrupt and 
dissolute court of Charles IL with infamy, while the immoral- 
ity of the clergy was a sad comment on the degeneracy of the 
aga It was a time of social discontent Still in some quar- 
ters, religious activity was intense and new creeds were contin- 
ually forming. At this turn a humble shoemaker appeared, 
whose pure and simple life was in marked contrast with the 
prevailing spirit of the day and whose religious doctrines were 
destmed powerfully to mould the thought of succeeding gen- 
erations. George Fox sprang from a race of martyrs, and was 
a man of deep spirituality. In seeking to solve the problem 
of human existence, the mind of Fox, naturally introspective, 
was agitated even to despair. No occasion for anxiety or 
remorse was apparent, for his life was blameless. Yet his spirit 
knew no rest. He sought instruction and relief from the 
clergy and from the great religious teachers of the day, but 
could find neither light nor peace. One day the thought flashed 
into his mind that God is found not in church or cathedral, 
but in the hearts of men. An inward voice proclaimed to man 
the eternal truths of human destiny. This divine voice within 
was the criterion of action; for truth came from no other 
source. Light dawned upon his inquiring mind. The grand 
truth, underlying the creed of the Quaker, was then revealed 
to Fox. 

From the first proclamation of this truth by Fox, the com- 
mon people flocked to hear him. His boldness in denouncing 
the errors of the day ; his simplicity in proclaiming the truth, 
charmed and convinced. And wherever the "man in the 
leathern breeches" appeared, the multitude rose up to welcome 
him. 

In the creed of Fox, simplicity and unity were marked 
characteristics. He believed that a spiritual unity bound every 
member of the race. In the soul of all men was a germ, 
which if developed, would reveal to man all spiritual truth. 
This "Inward Light" was a reality, and if rightly used, was 
able "to redeem and save every man coming into the world." 
*^ Man is an epitome of the world," said William Penn, "and 
to be learned in it, we have only to read ourselves well." This 
inward consciousness of truth was the Quaker's standard. No 
other guide was necessary. Liberty of conscience was, there- 
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fore, the most sacred right The authority of this inward 
monitor was supreme. Arrayed against it, the decree of cus- 
tom, the decision of the bench, and even royal mandate, were 
powerless. The Quaker rejected all the superstitious errors of 
the past. Although living in an age when witchcraft and 
Satanic possession laid strong hold on the popular faith, he 
rejected that insane delusion. All forms, dogmas and symbols 
were rejected and the utmost simplicity and spirituality advo- 
cated. The key note of Quakerism was spiritual liberty. To 
establish this principle, the Quaker was destined to endure 
persecution and death. The edicts of rulers, the fiats of 
churches brought him to the prison and the scaffold. But 
through reproach, suffering and infamy the vital principle of 
freedom has paved a victorious path, and has infused itself into 
every department of our national life. 

The Puritan, to escape religious persecution, fled to America. 
He demanded freedom of worship. But that same freedom of 
worship which he claimed for himself, did he vouchsafe to 
another? The story of the violation of that vital principle on 
New England soil, is one of the dark pages of American his- 
tory. To found the commonwealth, the Puritans underwent 
hardship and privation. They viewed with alarm, therefore, 
the introduction of any element, which to their mind, would 
endanger the institutions founded, at so great a sacrifice. To 
the Puritan, the Quaker was a fanatic and a heretic. Hence 
the advent of this dangerous sect filled the minds of the rulers 
with alarm. They had heard of the disturbance created by 
this people across the water. The iron hand of Cromwell had 
been unable to keep them in check. If the Quaker once gained 
a foothold in New* -England, what resource then had they, in 
suppressing so dangerous a heresy. In their unhappy solution 
of the problem, they refused the Quaker admission to the coun- 
try. But the Quaker was not to be disposed of so easily. 
What cared he for the ban of the people of Massachusetts ? 
What cared he for Puritan torture? To New England he 
resolved to go and . to New England he went In September, 
1656, two Quaker women, Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, 
arrived in Boston from the Barbadoes. The council at once 
ordered that they be imprisoned and their books burned by the 
common hangman. After lying in prison for five weeks. 
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awaiting trial, they were convicted of heresy and expelled from 
the country. 

Although the Puritan was to the last degree intolerant, let 
us not think he was insincere in his convictions. Since he could 
not believe that freedom of mind would lead to other conclu- 
sions than those which he himself had reached, he viewed with 
dismay, the introduction of any doctrine at variance with his 
own views. The value which he placed upon his own liberty, 
determined the severity of his treatment of those differing from 
him. 

Grrevious were the persecutions hitherto endured by the 
Quaker. He had been beaten and robbed. He had journeyed 
from prison to prison. He had been outlawed and exiled. But 
the infliction of the death penalty was reserved for the colony 
of Massachusetts. 

William Eobinson and Marmaduke Stevenson were Quakers, 
Believing in religious freedom, and impelled by an enthusiasm 
for the truth, they were ready, if need be, to risk their lives, 
to vindicate their belief. On their arrival in Massachusetts in 
September, 1659, they were arrested, tried and convicted. The 
annals of New England furnish few scenes more suggestive 
than the sad death of these noble martyrs. In trumpet tone, it 
cries out against a system that would place a gag upon one's 
lips. The death penalty was the climax. The crown inter- 
vened. The persecution was allayed and finally ceased. But 
the contest had been fought and the Quaker was victorious. 
Sealed with blood, spiritual liberty was established for the 
nations. Passing from the dark side of Quaker history in 
America, we enter a period of peace and prosperity. 

In 1674, West New Jersey came into possession of the 
Quaker. This gave him a permanent foothold in America. 
He now had an opportunity of applying his theories of govern- 
ment apart from all interference. In the charter which was 
published in 1677, the Quaker recognized the principle of 
equality. He proclaimed liberty of conscience for all, and 
declared that every man would be free from * 'oppression and 
slavery." So favorable were the laws which he adopted that 
the Quakers crossed over from England in large numbers and 
West New Jersey became a free and prosperous colony. 
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About this time, measures were on foot to obtain control of 
a more extended territory where a model government could be 
established. A grant of territory was finally obtained from 
the crown on the west bank of the Delaware, and included three 
degrees of latitude and five degrees of longitude. The prom- 
inent figure in the enterprise was William Penn. A man of 
high social position in England, he preferred to espouse the 
cause of the despised Quaker than follow a career of advance- 
ment in the court of Charles 11. At a time when persecution 
was visited most heavily upon the Quaker, Penn dared to take 
the name of a despised and persecuted people. Becoming an 
outcast from home, he endured suffering and imprisonment ; 
and to advance the cause which he had espoused, gave the un- 
tiring energies of a lifetime. In return for a claim of sixteen 
thousand pounds, inherited from his father, Penn received a 
grant of the territory, first called Pennsylvania* 

In the ship Welcome, with one hundred passengers, Penn 
sailed from England, in the autumn of 1682. The long and 
weary voyage was finally ended. Those who had escaped the 
ravages of disease — for thirty were given a watery grave — 
landed at New Castle, amid the greetings of the assembled set- 
tlers. From New Castle, Penn ascended the Delaware to Ches- 
ter, where he was kindly received by his countrymen who had 
preceded him. About this time a memorable scene occurred. 
Under an elm tree at Shakamaxon, Penn made his great treaty 
with the Indians. To the assembled delegation he said: "We 
meet on the broad pathway of good faith and good will ; no 
advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love." For seventy years was kept inviolate "the 
only treaty never sworn too and never broken." As an exper- 
iment, the peace doctrines of Penn were a success, a silent pro- 
test against the evils of war. 

As a statesman and legislator, Penn formed a system of gov- 
ernment which was the admiration of his most bitter oppo 
nents. Founded on Christian principles, it was free from any of 
the superstitions of barbarism. " You shall be governed," said 
Penn, "by laws of your own making and live, if you will, a 
sober and industrious people." This is the secret of Penn's 
success as a statesman. He assumed no unnecessary authority, 
but allowed the people to rule themselves. In Maryland, the 

B 
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appointive power was held by Lord Baltimore. In Pennsyl- 
vania, not even a justice or a constable could be elected against 
tlie will of a people, "as free" said Burke, "a» any in the 
world." It is as a legislator that Penn stands preeminent 
He formed a code of criminal law, which was unequaled. 
Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Penn believed 
that other modes of punishment would deter the criminal ; for 
the reformation of the offender he held to be a great end of all 
punishment Every prison was a workhouse where every 
prisoner was compelled to support himself. Since it was the 
object to develop the self-respect of the prisoner and not 
degrade his manhood, all corporal punishment was forbidden. 
Eeligions instruction was given the prisoner, and for all who, 
by good behavior, merited it, there was shortened term of con- 
finement As a result crime greatly diminished and for nearly 
a century, the sheriff was the only instrument of authority in 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1683, on a neck of land between the Schuykill and the 
Delaware, Penn chose the site for Philadelphia The growth 
of the city was marvelous. In England, Scotland and the con- 
tinent, the report went forth, that in the cit}^ of Penn, could be 
found an asylum for the '^oppressed of every nation." In 
August, the place contained but three or four little cottages. 
In two yesCrs, there were six hundred houses, and at the death 
of Penn, in 1718, the city contained ten thousand inhabitants. 
Here the history of the Quaker, as a distinct people, closes. 
Their influence, thereafter, was marked upon no particular por- 
tion of the country but permeated all branches of society. 

The influence of Quaker principles has been marked. Prior 
to the advent of the Quaker, unity of belief was considered of 
prime importance. The spirit of intolerance was the prevail- 
ing spirit of the day. The only way to convert a heretic was 
to put him to death. Said the Puritan, you may have free- 
dom of conscience, provided your opinions agree with mine. 
The Quaker, individuality was a prominent characteristic ; he 
said : let every man be guided by the "Inward Light," every 
man must be a law unto himself. This principle made indi- 
vidual conviction supreme and the only criterion of truth. 
Spiritual liberty was the guiding star of Eoger William's life, 
and the historian tells us it found refuge in the heart of Lord 
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Baltimore, but in the Quaker it found its most successful 
defender. To the Quaker, God was the only lord of con- 
science. Freedom in the formation of religious opinions was 
an absolute necessity. ^'To sit under his own vine and lig 
tree, with none to molest or to make afraid," was what the 
Quaker demanded. Our entire political fabric has felt the 
vitalizing influence of that divine principle. It has been em- 
bodied in the society, politics and literature of the day, and 
and finds itself brilliantly reflected in the noble mind of Emer- 
son. But not alone upon the social and political life of the 
nation has this individuality stamped itself, but associated with 
the history of the church, it has been a recognizable power in 
moulding the religious thought of the age. It has greatly 
modified the unfriendly attitude of the various sects. Where 
strife and contention existed, it has created harmony and peace. 
It has infused into the church a broader and more liberal policy, 
and has made it possible for a man to differ in belief without 
being branded a heretic. Having thus stamped its impress 
upon the church of to-day, a wider and grander work remains 
for this idea of individual liberty in the church of the future, 
when it shall have permeated all branches of religious thought. 

Two structures were reared in America. The grand corner- 
stone of one was spiritual liberty, of the other bigotry and 
intolerance. Love, mercy and peace appeared within the one, 
misery and ruin within the other. With intolerance for the 
corner-stone was laid the foundation of a structure that has 
crumbled before the onward march of progress. Upon the 
grand corner-stone of spiritual liberty and personal individu- 
ality was reared an enduring structure. 

Nearly every evil has some redeeming feature. War pre- 
sents an opportunity for the display of courage, and even vice 
itself brings with it some degree of pleasure. The African 
slave trade, however, had not one redeeming feature. For four 
hundred years that infamous trafiic was a disgrace to the so- 
called church of Christ. The greed of gain had stupified the 
conscience of the North. The church ignored, if it did not 
openly uphold the system. Opposition meant disgrace and 
ruin, when in the latter part of the 17th century, the Quaker 
openly declared that "though the negroes are black, we can not 
conceive there is more liberty to hold them slaves than other 
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white ones." Such were the declarations of the Quaker, the 
only religious sect which, as a whole, forbade the holding of 
slaves. Thus by word and deed, by petition and remonstrance ^ 
the Quaker did much to arouse the slumbering North. The 
voice of Whiftier, heard in those stirring lyrics for freedom ; 
the life-long and untiring energies of Lundy, did much to 
hasten the blow that struck the fetters from the downtrodden 
slave. 

All along the history of the past, appear critical moments, 
times when progress demands the establishment of some truth 
or the destruction of some great evil. International law found 
no place in the barbarism of the middle ages. To the Greek 
and the Eoman, the stranger was an enemy and a **barbarian." 
Arbitration is an outgrowth of modern progress, a direct result 
of the "religion of love," embodied in the character of the 
Quaker. Grander than any victory of arms, grander than any 
contest of might, was that silent victory on the banks of the 
Delaware. A new epoch opens to .view. Right, not might, is 
the talisman of the new era of peace. That was a grand vic- 
tory when the untutored son of the forest was taken captive. 
No implements of war were employed. Unarmed, Penn 
encountered them and victory was his. In some future age, 
when the Quaker principle of peace has been embodied in the 
lives of all mankind, it will not be the record of battles that 
will constitute history, but the historian will tell of a higher 
civilization when the "victories of peace" will surplant the 
arts of war. 

The Quaker often came nearer to the "sublime history and 
genius of Christ," than any other sect He may perish and 
his name be forgotten, but embodied in the life of the people, 
the lessons which he taught, the deeds which he performed 
will live forever. F. P. Leach, '86. 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF HON. SAMUEL CAMPBELL 

AND AGNES SINCLAIR. 

Near where the Indian stream Sauquoit, 

Tired of the white man's busy mills, 
Tunis eastward as the Mohawk's bride, 

To honeymoon among the hills. 

Long years ago twa Scottish hearts 

Beat strong in love and sympathy. 
He was a braw and bonnie lad, 

A wee and bonnie lassie she. 

The parson's name who tied the knot, 

Was Frost, a strange one to my notion ; 
But though he froze the marriage tight 

No frost could chill their fond devotion. 

They make their home in New York Mills, 

Where all day palpitates the air 
With sounds the wheels and spindles make. 

And brain and brawn the honors share ; 

Where the old vanquished cotton king. 

Comes to receive a transformation. 
And then goes forth to rule o'er all 

The other sheetings of the nation. 

Here months and seasons multiplied, 

And years sped by as though intent 
To see how much these two might miss 

The marks of time's disfigurement. 

Into his coffers constantly 

Fortune did cast her bounteous store. 
And made her arms the treasury 

Of gifts worth countless thousands more. 

To whom, as to their parents first, 

Kind fortune showed indulgent mood. 
While two grew up to man's estate. 

And six to comely womanhood. 

He was a type of business zeal. 

Of honest, persevering heart. 
A pattern in her home, she did 

At least as well the woman's part. 

Events drew out the patriot's zeal : 

His neighbors, by their votes' decree, 
Send him where— so the papers tell — 

There's room for staunch integrity. 

For her let others tell the tale 
Of how she proved her ministry, 
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A nd spun and wove and wore the robe 
The Good Book calls true Charity. 

For what she was and is you know, 

Why hide it then from one another, 
To all ye maids and mistresses, 

She is th^. model wife and mother. 

They built this mansion on the hill 
Decked round by nature's best endeavor, 

Where in the sight of married love. 
E'en birds are on their best behavior. 

And where the trees thoy planted grew, 

Each one at peace with his relations, 
And standing here has waited long, 

To wave his warm congratulations. 

And now by scores and hundreds we. 
Your friends and guests from far and near. 

Have come to make a happy throng. 
To greet you on your Golden Year. 

But back of all this outer good 

And 'neatli the forces known by sense. 
We gladly trace the proofs and signs 

Of a most kindly Providence. 

Soft blow the wind upon your brows, 

For you let flowers bloom their best, 
Smooth be the way beneath your feet. 

And peace your long abiding guest. 

And we would fain command your sun. 

As it goes westering on its way, 
Stand still awhile as once of old, 

And lengthen out life's happy day. 

C. B. Austin, '68. 
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Men May Come and Men May Go. 

'' For men may oome imd m?n may go, 

But I go on forever." 

Ay, and may you, old Lit, and not go on simply, but with increasing 
breadth, depth, dignity and strength, as all brooks and literary periodicals 
should do. The time has at length come for '8o's board of editors to make 
their debut in the journalistic world. The one great hope which inspires us 
at the beginning of our work is to conserve the present high position of our 
Monthly among college publications. We are possessed, moreover, of a cer- 
tain modest purpose of strengthening and improving the Lit. itself. In the 
first place, we shall shorten to a considerable extent the literary department 
and endeavor to select for publication in this department only the very 
ablest articles. In the second place we hope to enlarge and broaden cor- 
respondingly the editorial department, to make it a more complete exponent 
of college thought and feeling. Hamilton's high literary reputation indi- 
cates such a grade of scholarship and intelligence as should insure to its 
only publication able editorials on any subject of general interest. We hope 
that in the coming months this department may give expression to college 
and individual views, not alone on subjects of purely college interest but on 
many other and broader topics. To this end we invite most cordially the 
assistance of all our friends. The Lit. will be found to have changed its 
coat again. This, on presidential year, is not an uncommon occurrence, 
and, as is often the case, signifies but little here. To the mind of the new 
board of editors the old time dress has the advantage not alone in tradition 
but in greater attractiveness. It is, however, wholly an external change. 
In the character of the contents we shall make no alteration except so far as 
has already been indicated. Prof. North will continue in charge of the 
Alumniana. Of this most important department it is sufficient to say that 
it will be given all the space which can possibly be spared. These are our 
hopes, these our purposes. In their fulfillment, in our honest endeavors to 
maintain and enhance old Uamilton's sturdily-won literary character, we 
ask the aid of all her friends. 
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The Old and the New. 

Two years ago the long established system of appointing prize speakers 
was abandoned, in favor of a more promising one. According to the old 
system four men were chosen directly from each of the three lower classes ; 
while at present, six men from the Freshman, eight from the Sophomore 
and ten from the Junior, are appointed to appear at a preliminary contest. 
At this competitive contest, a committee from the Faculty select four, five 
and six men respectively, from these classes, as final contestants for the 
McKinney prizes in elocution. 
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When this system was first proposed it met with many warm advocates, 
because it seemed hkely to awaken a more wide-spread interest in oratorical 
culture, by increasing the chances for prize appointment. Its friends 
claimed that, as soon as it became evident that continued application, un- 
accompanied by great natural ability, was really counted in grading elocu- 
tionary work, the improvement would be marked and decided. The 
change 'was therefore made. 

Have these promises been realized to a degree great enough to warrant the 
continuance of the system? After candidly viewing the results the the past 
two years, we must answer in the negative. Such systems must be entirely 
judged by their results. During the present year there have been an un- 
usual number of poor chapel appearances in the Sophomore and Junior 
classes. Appearances which seem to show in most cases not a lack of abil- 
ity, but a lack of work. It can not be denied that exceptionally good work 
has been done by the Freshmen, but the large size of the class and the pres- 
ence in it of a goodly number of naturally good speakers will account for 
that fact. Now, this system was established for the special purpose 
of offering more incentive to work. If then the system increases the num- 
ber of prize speakers, and does not increase improvement in speaking, it 
must necessarily lower our elocutionary standard, a result most disastrous 
to Hamilton's high reputation in this department. 

Another glaring fault of this system, is that it puts forward an increased 
number of men as possible contestants, yet at the same time takes the ap- 
pointing power from the Professor of Elocution, and vests it in a committee 
of the Faculty. Accurate discrimination is invaluable in estimating 
rhetorical work of any kind. This can only be obtained by long experience 
in the department. Therefore, the Professor of Elocution, being the best 
qualified, is the proper person to appoint the prize speakers. 

We are glad that an interest in this question is being awakened through- 
out the college, and we trust that before another year the system may give 
place to its more worthy predecessor. 
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Elective Studies in Retrospect. 

The present college year has witnessed the introduction of a system of 
elective studies in Hamilton. The wisdom of this concession to the demand 
for a wider and more liberal course of study, as well as the prudence which 
has placed the beginning of election near the middle of Sophomore year, 
is to be commended. During the earlier part of his college life, while the 
student is forming his habits of study, his estimates of the various depart- 
ments and Ms plans for the future, he should be governed by such an 
arrangement as experience has prescribed as the most beneficial. After that 
time he can safely consult his individual tastes and necessities. The in- 
creased advantages which a strengthened faculty and a system of electives 
continuing through the latter half of the course enable the college to offer 
afford great satisfaction and mark a degree of activity, of which all justly 
may be proud. 

This has been a year of experiment and some changes doubtless will be 
found necessary. We think that the field of electives should be broadened 
somewhat, and that the number of optional studies should not be limited with 
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a view to provide any department with a certain proportion of required work. 
The facilities possessed and the methods of instruction pursued, often 
deserve as much consideration as the subjects taken abstractly. The ben- 
efits which an individual derives from a branch of study very largely depend 
upon his adaptation to the instructor, and in this respect rhe student alone 
is competent to judge. Neither should a weak department be bolstered up 
by compulsory methods of attendance. If a study commands no other 
excuse for its requirement than the fear that if it were not required it would 
be generally neglected, its continuance must be a serious injury. Questions 
of courtesy should be subordinated to the general good. The lessening of 
the number of required studies will be accompanied by an awakened inter- 
est and increased appreciation on the part of the student. If it should ever 
afford indications concerning points of strength or weakness in the curric- 
ulum, it would be a means of enlightenment, valuable and trustworthy, 
and which no institution actuated by a progressive spirit could ignore. 



Hamilton's Politics. 

Since the convention at Chicago the political outlook has formed a fruit- 
ful topic of discussion among undergraduates. Four years ago we imagine 
that K. P. and Prize Debate rivalled in importance the chances of Grant or 
Blaine in the student's mind; but with Clark Prize a memory, and Prize 
Debate buried deeply under the decrees of the Faculty, politics has been 
the all absorbing topic during the leisure hours of the Spring term. Aside 
from the fact that the discussion has been very much one-sided, for Hamil- 
ton is a Republican institution, it has caused a general interest in the 
subject. 

The Senior class, numbering fifty men, contained ten Democrats; but 
the Seniors are gone, and with them the strength of the Democratic 
party. Long before the convention, animated discussions were daily 
heard upon the campus, bearing upon the respective merits of Blaine, 
Hawley, Lincoln and Edmunds as the Republican nominee. The ad- 
mirers of each, growing warm in the support of their candidate, often 
spoke in a very high and discordant key, reminding the listener of 
the singing of "wonderful ways" in the halls of South College. Very 
brilliant speeches were often interrupted by critical Juniors, until the 
arguments used could be reduced to * 'Aristotle's dictum," and the fallacy 
clearly shown to the hearers. 

In these impromptu gatherings General Hawley was a warm favorite. 
Perhaps, if his supporters had analyzed the spirit which prompted them in 
bringing forward his name, they would have found that it lay not so much 
in a clear idea of the General's fitness for the position of chief magistrate, 
as in the fact that he is a loyal son of "Old Hamilton." Since the nomination, 
campus discussions have ceased and the interest transferred to the reading 
room and to the columns of the New York Tribtme and Utica Herald, while 
an occasional glance is given to the New York Times by a few of "the dis- 
affected." With the opening of another year the scenes of four years ago 
will be repeated. The glee club will be in demand at political meetings, to 
discourse distorted and somewhat startling lines of poetry set to very old 
and familiar tunes. They who are so fortunate as to be of age will receive 
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railroad passes from town or county committee, and go home to exercise the 
right of all free born Americans. 

The college will echo to the tramp of the campaign, and possibly the 
Democratic club will be resurrected, consisting of a banner and ten or & 
dozen oflBcers. Torch light parades and mass meetings will break the monot- 
ony of life, and between the glaring light of the torch and the sounding 
eloquence of speech-makers, Greek and metaphysics will be forgotten. 



A Plea for the Annual Announcement of Standing:* 

Like the adventurous Knight of La Mancha, who at every turn, displayed 
his courage, by tilting boldly against wind mills and attacking peaceful 
inns, so our modern Knight of the Quill is wont to display his wit with but 
little injury to the faculty or to himself, by yearly promulgating an editorial 
against the much abused marking system. The marking system is a relic of 
past ages, handed down from generation to generation, until its origin and 
its uses are lost in the dimness of tradition. And to seriously talk of 
abolishing this time-honored and revered institution, is treasonable. Be it 
far from us to raise our unhallowed hands against it. The marking system 
has sufficed for a long line of worthies, whom Hamilton delights to honor, 
and it will probably flourish long after the class of '85 has left the classic 
shades of Alma Mater, 

Yet we trust none will think us too sacreligious, if we dare to suggest that 
this marking system, like all temporal things, has its faults. The one great 
argument, urged in its favor is the fact that it stimulates the student to 
steady and persistent work. This claim, under the present condition of 
affairs, has but little real weight. The day of judgment is too far off, the 
reward of honest work, too long delayed and too uncertain, the methods, by 
which honors are disposed of, too mysterious to act as any sort of a spur 
upon the indolent student. 

What objection can there be, on the part of the faculty, to announcing 
our standing annually? What objection to allow, at least once a year, the 
mysterious and hidden intricacy of our marks to be made public ? 

Few institutions are still blessed with the marking system, and among 
these favored few, Hamilton stands almost alone, the only college in the 
State, where the standing is kept a profound secret until the end of the four 
years' course. At Rochester University, at the end of the Sophomore year 
the standing is announced. A similar custom prevails at Williams. At 
Union, at each term, the standing is made known. 

Hamilton is conservative. We are proud of it. But sunk down in the 
old ruts, is there not danger that this conservatism may in some cases be- 
come too conservative, and in the onward march of progress, Hamilton be 
left somewhat in the rear? Every student in college is heartily in favor of 
the annual announcement of standing. Every professor in the faculty 
individually claims to be in sympathy with such a change? What then pre- 
vents the reform? Simply the exertion required to make the change. 

Let something be done to throw off this lethargy which seems to impede 
reform in Hamilton college. In behalf of the class of '85, and in behalf 
of future generations, we respectfully ask the annual announcement of our 
standing. We have not asked for the abolition of the marking system, for 
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the reason that experience teaches all such appeals are useless. We do ask 
for a change, which students claim and faculty admit, is beneficial, judicious 
and reasonable. If the conservatism of Hamilton College will not be too 
much disturbed, may this slight reform be granted, even though the students 
themselves may be benefited thereby. 



Metaphysics. 

Our curriculum gives due prominence to the study of metaphysics, but 
the department itself is far behind the demands of the times. There is no 
progressive college in the land that does not show its appreciation of this 
branch, and not until within the last few yeai's has Hamilton itself 
materially suffered from a lack of proper instruction. That is no 
liberal education which gives a man the broadest discipline in mathematics, 
the languages and law, and leaves him to grope his way alone through a 
labyrinth of difficulties — supposed to be the course to explained truth. As 
metaphysics is one of the deepest of studies, so none but the ablest scholar 
should be called to teach it. It is a fact to be deplored, rather than laughed 
at, that the study of metaphysics is at a stand-still at Hamilton. There 
will be no advancement so long as the chair continues to be filled by yearly 
itinerants, who are not directly interested in the college itself. Every year, 
of late, there has been a new instructor ; every year the old system is sup- 
plemented by something new. Consequently, the advent of winter term is 
marked by sheer indifference, on the part of the students. In a college, like 
Hamilton, where so many men are prepared for the Christian ministry, met- 
aphysics should receive much more than this half-indifferent attention. 
This desultory *' system" of instruction bears no more resemblance to its 
other ably conducted departments, than Hamilton does to the most remote 
western high-school. We need an endowment to establish the professorship. 
Perhaps when this is obtained the fault will be remedied. But let us not 
wait for the endowment to place the department of metaphysics on a firmer 
basis. Enough is now expended to shift the professorship from one of itin- 
erancy to one of permanency. If, owing to the want of means, metaphysics 
must be kept at so low an ebb, then why not allot the time almost needlessly 
spent, to some other study in one of the well-supplied departments. Our 
ideal of scholarship is high, but we fall far short when we allow ourselves to 
be outstripped by other institutions, whose boasts are less often heard than 
cur own. Amherst has her Seelye, Princeton her McCosh, Dartmouth her 
Brown, and Hamilton her— nothing. Give us a permanent professor of 
metaphysics ! 



• •• 



Commenceinent. 

With what different emotions we hail the coming Commencement! The 
Fresh, rejoices that each passing day brings him nearer to Sophomoric 
license and a **plug." The Sophomore, too, looks forward to the toga of 
an upper-classman. But '85 is a bit down-hearted; the last year comes 
apace. And as for the graduated class, a whole Mill River flood of care is 
creeping over them from the settlement of wash bills, to the choice of a 
profession. 
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To us, sitting for the first time in the editorial chair, Commencement 
comes tinged with sadness. It is the beginning of the end, and the thought 
will come unbidden, how quickly the last year of this happy college life will 
fly, how soon we shall be only lumber in the garret of memory. In former 
years Commencement Day came in September, and really did commence the 
new college year. Nominally this signification still obtains. We, however, 
prefer to take the acquired meaning of Commencement, and consider it as 
the first-fruits of the harvest of recreation which most of us expect to glean 
before next autumn. Vacation comes to us as a needed rest after mental 
toil. Perhaps for one division of '85 it will be toil after rest. In fact, we 
have heard the lament, ** Sorry vacation's comiiig, we were having such an 
easy time." Be that as it may, the rest should strengthen and brace us for 
another year of labor. Some of us may dance the hours away at crowded 
resorts. Many have work to do, and will do it, the mercury being propi- 
tious. Some of us will store up health among our grand old mountains, or 
wander where the salt breeze brings vigor and life from the sea. Some will 
enjoy idleness, others will fatten on industry. The anglers will whip the 
trout streams, or in "trolling skiff 'at red sunrise," will lure the hungry 
pickerel with tinsel and red flannel. A few of us will drop back into the 
routine of' home duties, known long ago. Still others may cultivate muscle 
and profanity on the erratic wheel. And some of us who love the excite- 
ment of wind and water, will feel the swash of the waves under the keel, 
aid the cool lake breeze in our faces, while the screaming gulls wheel over- 
head, and the boat careens until the white caps kiss her dipping yard. 
But wherever the summer find us, on lake, or river, or beach, in the dulce 
far viente of brier- wood and hammock, or in the rush and whirl of work, 
let us get strength. Let the weeks of relaxation beget, not indifference, 
but zest, for the work to which we should return, full of manly purpose, 
energy and action. Let us crowd into the coming vacation all the fun. life 
and jolly good times, that the weeks will hold. Care adds a nail to our cof- 
fins, but every grin draws one out. So then a merry two months to you, 
and a return full of manly purpose, energy and action. 



♦♦» 



Death of Hon. Charles McKiuney. 

Prominent among the zealous and generous friends of Hamilton College 
was Hon. Charles McKinney, who died at Baggs Hotel, in Utica, Monday 
night, June 9, 1884. 

He was born in Binghamton, June 5, 1810. His father was a prominent 
merchant of that place, and at different times held the office of sheriff of 
the county and postmaster of the city. Mr. McKinney received a good 
academical education, and in early life engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Thirty-three years ago he engaged in the coal business, and shipped large 
quantities of coal north from Binghamton via the Chenango canal. The 
building of the Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley Railroad soon closed 
the canal, and Utica being a favorable point for the distribution of coal east, 
north and west, Mr. McKinney transferred his business to Utica twelve years 
ago, establishing an office in Baggs Hotel. He took as a partner Judge 
Sherman D. Phelps, of Binghamton. The firm of McKinney & Phelps 
existed until 1879. In 1875, another partnership was formed by Mr. McKin- 
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ney with H. C. Albright, and the firm of McKinney & Albright handled all 
the Delaware & Hudson Company's coal shipped over the Utica, Clin- 
ton & Binghamton Railroad and Albany & Susquehanna Railroad. 
Judge Phelps died in 1878, and January 1, 1879, the two firms were 
merged into the one, McKinney & Albright. Since he has done 
business in Utica, Mr. McKinney has spent some time in Utica, but his 
home has always been in Binghamton, where his early life was passed 
and where he was identified in a prominent way with the commercial, edu- 
cational, religious and charitable interests of the city. In politics he was a 
Whig and afterward a Republican. He served as mayor of Binghamton one 
year, and was also elected to the assembly from his district. He served 
faithfully and well, but was not ambitious politically and declined a renom- 
ination. He was temperate in his habits, and a warm friend of the temper- 
ance cause. For thirty years he was treasurer and trustee of the First 
Presbyterian society of Binghamton. He was a man of kindly heart and 
large benevolence, as many in Binghamton and elsewhere can testify. His 
business operations were always on a large scale, and he amassed a large 
fortune. His residence on Henry street, Binghamton, is one of the finest in 
the city. He also owned the McKinney block, the Republican building, and 
considerable other business property. He was one of the founders of the 
First National Bank of Binghamton, and held the office of vice President 
from the organization of the bank until a few years ago. 

Mr. McKinney was a gentleman of culture and refinement, and he made 
many friends by his genial manner, his dry wit, and his keen appreciation 
of the humorous. He gave ample evidence of his interest in education by 
founding the rhetorical library and the McKinney prize for declamation and 
prize debate in Hamilton College. He was one of the trustees of this insti- 
tution at the time of his death, and a member of the executive committee 
of the board of trustees. Mr. McKinney was married in early life to Miss 
Ely, of Binghamton, who survives him. He had no children. 

At his funeral in Binghamton, on Wednesday, June 11, the services were 
conducted by Rev. Dr. G. P. Nichols. 



-•■*•- 



Around College. 

—Hamilton 2, Hobart 0. 

—Subscribe for the "Lit!" 

— The bock agent begins to abound. 

— The campus was never more attractive. 

— The Reading Room evidently needs a manager. 

— The Freshman class for next year promises to be large. 

— Wendell, formerly of '84, recently made his friends on the Hill a visit. 

— Ball games between the Chemicals and Dutchmen of '85 are numerous. 

—Professor Hamilton has received a call to the College of the City of New 
York. 

—Prof. Frink preached in the Reformed Presbyterian church, Utic», 
June 15th. 

— Hamilton beat LaFayette's crack ball nine by a score of 15 to 16 on 
June 5th. 
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— President Darling has been elected Trustee of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

— At the last recitation in astronomy the Juniors presented Dr. Peters a 
box of cigars. 

— The prize examination in physics took place May 28th. There were 
only five contestants. 

— Dr. Peters recently favored the Juniors with a view of the heavens from 
the Litchfield Observatory. 

— The night of prize speaking this year has been changed from Saturday 
to Mouday evening, June 23d. 

— The Juniors are receiving a course of instructive and interesting lectures 
in physiology from Prof. Kelsey. 

— Quite a number of the Seniors have already left College and will not 
appear u]pon commencement stage. 

— The valedictory and the first prize in oratory at the Clmton Grammar 
School were awarded to Carl W. Scovel. 

— Clinton is to have a system of water works at a cost of $25,000. Surely 
Clinton has been aroused from its lethargy. 

— Madame Modjeska's farewell appearance in America was witnessed and 
appreciated by a large number of students. 

— Blaine's nomination was received here very placidly. It was the occa- 
sion of discord even in the Republican ranks. 

— Hamilton has a ball nine of which she may justly be proud. Let 
efforts be made to place the same nine on the diamond next fall. 

— Poor! Poor Hobart! Dooley, "although a boy and although he 
throws a straight ball," succeeded in striking out sixteen of Hobart's men. 

—Hon. Chas. McKinney, of Binghamton, one of the Trustees of Hamil- 
ton College, and the founder of the Rhetorical Library, died June 8th, in 
Utica. 

— Bradford, '85, is the owner of a fine horse (we refer to a horse in its lit- 
erary meaning and not to a pony.) Perhaps we might add that he has failed 
to make chapel since. 

— The College Bicycle Club appeared recently in their new uniforms. The 
demand for pads and other artifices to beautify the contour of some was 
consequently increased. 

—Houghton's Commencement June 18th. Another opportunity to be 
reminded that oui* ** lives" are "ladders" and "albums" and "footprints" 
and that heroic duties lie before us. 

— The Syracuse Freshmen played the Hamilton Freshmen May 27th. 
Hamilton was victorious by the low score of 23 to 25. Freshmen brace and 
learn how to play a respectable game. 

— Prof. Best's reception has become the synonym for riot and disorder. 
The performance of the Freshmen at his house June 11th, should be de- 
nounced by all gentlemanly college men. 

— The annual Spring drawing of rooms was held at the Laboratory, June 
11th, 13th and 14th. Prof. Chester distributed the prizes with his accustomed 
serenity. North College was the chief attraction. 
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— Punning is not confined exclusively to the students. One of our Pro- 
fessors was guilty of the following: "Much profit will be obtained by read- 
ing the prophets." Applause and slow music followed. 

— The ignorance of some college men is sui prising. When some of the 
Hobart stadents were at Rochester for the purpose of burying their Calculus, 
one of Rochester's straight college nine asked, if they were burying the fel- 
low who was drowned in Seneca Lake. 

— The following officers have been elected by the Y. M. C. A. for 1884-5: 
P. T. Jones, .__..- President 

R. A. King, - . . . . 1st Vice President 

A. C. McMillan, ..... 2nd Vice President 

J. B. Lee, ----- (Corresponding Secretary 

S. W. Browne, _-.-.- Treasurer 

— The preliminary contest in Elocution was held in the College Chapel, 
Wednesday, June 4. The successful candidates appointed to comepete for 
the McKinney prizes are as follows : 



JUNIOES. 



Frank D. Allen, 
Samuel P.Burrill, 
Chas. fl. Davidson, 
Robert A. King, 
Frank S. Larabee, 
Edmund J. Wager, 

Albert R. Hager, 
James B. Lee, 
John C. Mason, 
Arthur C. McMillan, 
Chas. S. Van Auken, 

Sherman W. Browne, 
Charles B. Cole, 
John C. Hoyt, 
Charles H Rogers, 



SOPHOMORES. 



FRESHMEN. 



Malone 

Penn Yan 

Oxford 

Kinsman, 0. 

Springville 

Philadelphia 

Rome 

Bovina 

Johnstown 

Utica 

Phelps 

West Winfield 

Albany 

Utica 

Utica 



CLASS DAY OFFICERS. 

Following are the graduating class day officers for Wednesday, June 25 : 
President — Hariy T. Hotchkiss, Windsor. 
Orator— John P. Morrow, Towanda, Pa. 
Poet — Channing M. Huntington, Utica. 
Historian— (Jeorge W. Hinman, Mount Morris. 
Prophet— Charles W. Allen, Cooperstown. 

Presentation Committee— Robert W. Perkins, Oxford; Louis A Scovel, 
Clinton ; William P. Miller, Brushland. 

Permanent Secretary — Joseph A. Adair, Waitsburg, Wash. Ter. 

TREE DAY OFFICERS, JUNE 24. 

President— Clarence M. Paine, Albany. 
Orator — R. L. MacGucken, Utica. 
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Poet— CbesMr Donaldson, Gilbertaville. 

Response from Class of ]?>!"> — N'onimii J. Marab, Whiteatown, 

Response from Class of |km*|— Willitim G. Mulligan, West Winfleld. 

Response from Claaa of l.'+'i?— Cimrlf.-^ II. Walker, Utioa, 

Hall Committee -■William R Page, Paul Dakin uid I. N. Gere. 

Invitation Committee— Arthur H. Brownell, J. T Blaak, J, A. Datzell 
and S. H. Wilson. 

General Com mitteec— Herbert P. Aldrich, W. U. Barber and G. A. 
Enapp. 

Tbrough an oversight in our last issue the name of Louia A. Scovel was 
omitted from the list of Phi Beta Kappa Men. 

HiMiLTOs vs. Union, *t Schbkect*dt, May 30. 
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Hamilton vs. EtocHESTen, at Clinton, June 7. 
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— We have noticed during the lust year a growing disinclination to sup- 
port our colJege publications. If the said publications had deteriorated in 
character, there would be a reasonable explanation of this indtSerence. But 
instead of this tho Damiltonian of last year was the best which has appeared 
for several editions. And though the " bolt" may have interfered slightly 
with the editing of the Lit. it could not have tnadc enough difference to 
warrant suoh a lack of college spirit as is sometimes too evident. We will 
leave it to any man's honor if he ought not to have cnongh ciiliege spirit to 
support the college's publications. Subscriptions to a Ml nine arc readily 
nbtained, but when tho Ln.'s business manager corner around many men 
either plead poverty or simply say they don't want the Lit, Sueh action is 
paltry enough, but it is better than that taken by some students, who arc no 
better than dead beats. These men allow the Lit. to be wiit them for a 
year, and then refuse payment. A student who will do this, who will take 
what he has no right to take without paying for it, is — well, what wontd you 
call him? When a man subscribes for a thing ho gives his word — pledges 
his honor. We are sorry to )*ay it, but some members of Hamilton College 
do not apparently think their honor worth those dollars! Without egotism, 
the Lit. is a good monthly. It is a medium of communication between 
alumni and undergraduates. It represents faithfully our collcgu life. No 
Hamilton man would care to have it discontinued. And yet the experience 
of the departed board has been that many refuse to pay their honest sub- 
scriptions, and many others plead indifference. This should not bo so. The 
board of editors are earnest in their determination t« make the Lit. an honor 
to the college and themselves. And in this effort we expect and should have 
the support of every public spirited Hamilton student. Tho introductions 
to college journalism of lighter matter than was formerly admittt'd is an a<'- 
ceptable innovation. But there is no need or excuse for i\\e insertion of in- 
sipid trash. 



Excbaoges. 

—The editor of the Michigan Argonaut says; " I would like to take by 
the arm one of those old-fashioned rabid opponents to co-edueatiun, who 
a decade or so ago. 1 would like to take him by the arm 
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aiid lead him out ui)on the college grounds in these bright May days, and 
bid him look. If the sight of a score of feminine forms, clad in breezy 
summer draperies, walking or chatting, or reading in the shade of the ever- 
greens, and retaining their full share of * womanly sweetness' and femi- 
ninity, despite their studentship — if such a sight as this did not wean him 
from his belief, he must be something less than a man. I am myself not 
over fond of co-ed in the abstract, but the co-ed out of the class-room, and 
clothed in summer costume — in a woman, a true daughter of Eve, are not 
to be thoughtlessly sneezed at." All of which is true and very pretty. 
Isn't it Tennyson who says something about a young man's fancy turning 
lightly to thoughts of love in the spring time ? We believe in co-education 
by all means, when they may ** chat" upon the campus; when they wear the 
breezy Mother Hubbard and read in the shade of the evergreens; in fact, 
we should like to read with them. But in the desolate winter, when the 
evergreens are no longer valued for their shade, when the "Mother Hub- 
bard " is laid gently away, or, if worn at all, certainly not because of its 
coolness ; at such a time we do not l)elieve in co-education. Young ladies 
may chat just as socially, may read as pleasantly upon the grounds of Vassar 
or Wellesley as upon the campus of a college where they are under the 
critical eye of sentimental students. 

— Tho June Chaff comes to us with an excellent hit in ** RoUo at Tennis." 
It carries us back to the literature of our childhood, and might have been 
written by Abbott himself. We congratuate Chaff on such a neat bit of 
satire. 

— The last number of the Hohart Herald which has reached us, contains 
some charming verses '* To the Wind Flower." We are glad to know that 
Hobart is at last sure of a president, and trust that the future will equal 
the expectations of its Herald; and prove the wisdom of the trustees, choice* 

Two publications^' from Columbia are before us. The Acta Colum- 
biana is among the best of our exchanges. We are indebted to its last for 
a full account of its inier-collegiate contest. The Columbia Spectator for 
May 23rd, contains some pretty lines, •* Did She Care" and two or three pat 
illustrations. But the stories, "Marrying for Money" and "Nellie's 

Bravery are simply puerile. 

• • • 

Pickings and Stealings. 

— The boy who was kept after school for bad orthography said that he was 
spell-bound. 

— At a recent negro ball in lieu of "not transferable" on the ticket, a 
notice was posted over the door, "No gentlemen admitted unless he comes 
hisself." 

That little bang net 

Which I found on my collar, 
'Tis a treasure, you bet, 
That little bang net— 
Would it hold my coquette 

I would give half a dollar. 
That little bang net 
Which I found on my collar. — £x. 
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— The young graduate who pushes westward to Washington Territory, 
will be greeted with a brotherly welcome, if a Congregationalist, by Rev. 
E. W. Allen, '42, of Dayton; by Rev. David E. Blain, '49, of Seattle, if 
a Methodist ; by Charles M. Holton, '64, if an honest lawyer. 

— At East Bloorafield the Decoration Day address was delivered by Rev. 

Dr. Heney Kendall, '40; at Deansville by Rev. Samuel Millee, '60, with 

a response by Rev. 1. 0. Best, '67; at Stillwater by Rev. J. M. Cheystler, 

*69; at Utica by Charles H. Searle, '69; at Petoskey, Mich., by Rev. W. 

S. Potter, '75; at Albert Lea, Minn., by W. C. McAdam, '77; at West 

Winfield by George F. Crumby, '79. 
— It is announced that at the Summer School of Christian Philosophy in 

Richfield Springs, a sermon will be preached on Friday, August 22, by Rev. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, of the Chicago Theological Seminary; and 

August 28, another sermon by Rev. Dr. Willis J. Beegher, '58, of Auburn 

Theological Seminary. 

— Rev. J. H. EcoB, D. D., '69, of Albany, formerly pastor of the church 

in Augusta, Me., which Mr. Blaine attended, says of the home and church 

habits of the Republican leader: 

** It was always summer in that house whatever the Maine winter might 
be without. In the church he is honored and beloved. The good old New 
England custom of church-going with all the guests, is enforced strictly in 
the Blaine household. Not only his presence on Sabbath, but his influence, 
his wise counsels, his purse, are freeiv devoted to the interest of the noble 
Old South Church of Augusta. The hold which Mr. Blaine has maintained 
upon the hearts of such great numbers of his countrymen, is not sufficiently 
explained by brilliant gifts or magnetism ; the secret lies in his generous, 
manly. Christian character." 

— Charles Dudley Warner, '51, has arranged to take a horseback trip 
this summer through the mountains of North Carolina. The jaunt, as 
marked out for him by his friend. Professor Chickering, who has spent 
several summers botanizing and fishing, will occupy about a month, and ex- 
tend over 250 miles. Mr. Warner's holiday may possibly result in some in- 
teresting studies of life in that region. He will leave about the middle of 
July. 

— Dr. Benjamin S. Woodworth, '35, and Dr. Charles R. Dryer, '71, 
belong to the Board of Examining Surgeons for Pensions in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Dr. Woodworth is president of the board. 

— Thus far the United States District Attorneys include Hon. Henry L. 
Moss, '40, St. Paul, Minn.; Hon. Elihu Root, '64, New York city; Hon. 
William H. Dewitt. '75, Butte City, Montana. 

— Volume seventeen of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, contains a valua- 
ble paper on Ohio, by Dr. Edward Orton, '48, of the State University at 
Columbus. 

— Principal A. G. Benedict, '72, has made arrangements for a summer 
school of music, to be conducted by Mrs. Kallwitz at Houghton Seminary 
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from June 24 to August 12. Abundant proof of Mrs. Kallwitz* skill as a 
teacher, is found in the rapid progress of her pupils during the past year at 
Houghton Seminary. 

— Franklin A. Spencer, Jr., '82, for two years Principal of the High 
School in CarroUton, Mo., has been elected Principal of the Deposit 
Academy. 

— June 11, Rev. Junius J. Cowles, *75, was installed as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Pair Haven, Cayuga county. The charge to the 
people was given by Rev. W. H. Allbright, '76, of Auburn. 

— Louis F. GiROUX, *84, has received an appointment to the faculty of the 
Protestant College at Bey rout, Syria, and will sail from New York about 
the middle of July on the Steamer Circassia, of the Inman line, in company 
with Henry K. Sanborne, '84, who has accepted a position for three years 
in the faculty of Robert College, Constantinople. 

— John D. Hiogins, *48, is Superintendent of the gas works in Rome. 

— Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77, having graduated from Auburn Theological 
Seminary, will begin his ministerial work in Fremont, Neb. 

— At its May meeting in Saratoga, the General Assembly elected Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, '40, to fill the place in the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions left vacant by the death of George W. Lane. 

— Rev. Warren W. Warner, '50, has accepted a call to the Congrega- 
tional Church in Pitcher, N. Y., where he succeeds Rev. Samuel Miller, '60» 
now supplying the Congregational Church in Deansville. 

— The Class of 1888 begins its long and strong tally with George Don- 
aldson, son of John C. Donaldson, '52, of Gilbertsville, and Charles 
Clisbee, son of Hon. Charles W. Clisbee, '56, of Cassopolis, Mich. 

— Carroll L. Bates, '83, has been appointed teacher of German and 
Mathematics in the Rome Free Academy, under Principal Bradford W. 
Sherwood, '82. 

— Rev. William S. Potter, '75, of Petoskey, Mich., has accepted an 
unanimous call to the Presbyterian Church in Ionia, Mich., the home of 
William O. Webster, '65. 

— The North American Review for June opens with an article on ** Har- 
boring Conspiracy," by Professor Henry Wade Rogers, '73, of Michigan 
University, who examines, in the light of international law, the diplomatic 
history of the United States and the national constitution, the question as 
to how far our government may and must go in suppressing plots against 
governments with which we are at peace. 

— In the Memorial Presbyterian Church in West Utica, May 18, Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of Auburn, father-in-law of the pastor, officiated. Eleven 
infants were baptized in the morning, one of them being a child of Rev. 
D. W. Bigelow, '65. 

— Christo p. Balabanoff, '85, writes from Tirnova, in Bulgaria, that he 
is astonished at the progress his native country is making towards a higher 
civilization. A vast change has been wrought for the better during the last 
six years. He confesses to a little difficulty in making himself understood 
with his anglicized Bulgariail, but has no trouble in understanding the 
Bulgarians. E. S. Yovchoff, 77, is still at Philippopolis, East Roumclia. 

—Some of our readers will be sadly surprised to hear that the Rev. Dr. 
D. D. Whbedon, '28, the veteran editor of the Methodist Quarterly y is to be 
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succeeded by Dr. Curry. No quarterly in the religious field has been edited 
with more vigor and ability than that to which Dr. Wheedon's name has so 
long been attached. It will be very hard, even for a man of Dr. Curry's 
ability and acquirements, to keep the editorial departments up to their past 
high standard. We regret very much that his state of health necessitates 
his retirement. How much he has done for his Church and for religious 
literature generally it would be difficult to estimate. 

— Seldon H. Talcott, Ph. D., '67, Superintendent of the New York 
Homceopathic Asylum, was elected President of the Alumni Association of 
the New York Homceopathic Medical College, at their annual reilnion held 
in New Y'ork on March 13th. Dr. Talcott graduated from the Homoeopathic 
College in the Class of '72. He has just returned after a year's absence in 
Europe. 

— The North Amenccm Review for July contains an article on ** The Fu- 
ture of the Negro," by Dr. Chaeles A. Gardinee, '80, of the Adelphi 
Academy in Brooklyn. 

— Charles Dudley Warner, '51, will deliver the oration before the Dart- 
mouth Phi Beta Kappa at the approaching Commencement, and Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pjerson, '67, of Philadelphia, will address the Y. M. C. A. of 
Williams College on Sunday, June 29. 

— The Hartford Courant returns thanks in behalf of Senator J. R. Haw- 
LEY, *47, after this graceful fashion: ** The Connecticut delegation in Chi- 
cago presented the name which the State Convention indicated as its first 
choice for President, and adhered to it with unflinching purpose through all 
the ballots. It may now be said with propriety that this movement for him 
did not originate either with himself or any of his immediate associates ; 
so far as he or they were concerned it was spontaneous. During the Con- 
vention there was manifest for him a good opinion of which any man might 
be proud. Senator Hawley authorizes us to say for him personally, that he 
is immeasurably grateful for the tone and steady support of Connecticut; 
having that, he never can be unhappy politically. 

— Rev. Lewis R. Webster, *72, is doing double duty by supplying the 
pulpits at Martinsburgh and Turin in Lewis county. Hereafter his home 
will be in Turin, where his parishioners have purchased a pleasant parsonage. 

— At the Whitestown Centennial the historical address of Hon. Charles 
Tracy was admirably supplimented by the genealogy of the White family 
as prepared by Hon. William M. White, '54 — a record which reveals the 
sterling traits of this historic family, perpetuated from generation to gen- 
eration, in a way we have been accustomed to believe is rarely found among 
American families. The dedicatory address, by Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, 
was phrased in the happiest vein of that genial, cultured and eloquent son 
of Utica, who never fails on such occasions to discover just the right thing 
to say, and always divines the exact words in which it can be said to the 
best effect. In the after-dinner exercises, Horace P. Bigelow, '61, re- 
sponded for Waterville, and Prof. A. G. Hopkins, '66, responded for the 
town of Kirkland. Hon. William J. Bacon, '22, spoke pleasantly of 
Whitestown. He remembered it when he was but eight years old, as a very 
pretty little village. He remembered its old court house, where the lawyers 
of the county engaged in legal struggles, and at the end of the day's work 
gathered around the large open fire-place of the tavern and told stories. 
He tried his first case in that court house, and gave a very interesting ac- 
count of it. 
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from June 24 to August 12. Abundant proof of Mrs. Kallwitz' skill as a 
teacher, is found in the rapid progress of her pupils during the past year at 
Houghton Seminary. 

— Franklin A. Spencer, Jr., '82, for two years Principal of the High 
School in CarroUton, Mo., has been elected Principal of the Deposit 
Academy. 

— June 11, Rev. Junius J. Cowles, 75, was installed as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Fair Haven, Cayuga county. The charge to the 
people was given by Rev. W. H. Allbrioht, '76, of Auburn. 

— Louis F. GiROUX, '84, has received an appointment to the faculty of the 
Protestant College at Beyrout, Syria, and will sail from New York about 
the middle of July on the Steamer Circassia, of the Inman line, in company 
with Henry K. Sanborne, '84, who has accepted a position for three years 
in the faculty of Robert College, Constantinople. 

— John D. Hiogins, '48, is Superintendent of the gas works in Rome. 

— Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77, having graduated from Auburn Theological 
Seminary, will begin his ministerial work in Fremont, Neb. 

— At its May meeting in Saratoga, the General Assembly elected Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, '40, to fill the place in the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions left vacant by the death of George W. Lane. 

— Rev. Warren W. Warner, '50, has accepted a call to the Congrega- 
tional Church in Pitcher, N. Y., where he succeeds Rev. Samuel Miller, '60> 
now supplying the Congregational Church in Deansville. 

— The Class of 1888 begins its long and strong tally with George Don- 
aldson, son of John C. Donaldson, '52, of Gilbertsville, and Charles 
Clisbee, son of Hon. Charles W. Clisbee, '56, of Cassopolis, Mich. 

— Carroll L. Bates, '83, has been appointed teacher of German and 
Mathematics in the Rome Free Academy, under Principal Bradford W. 
Sherwood, '82. 

— Rev. William S. Potter, '75, of Petoskey, Mich., has accepted an 
unanimous call to the Presbyterian Church in Ionia, Mich., the home of 
William 0. Webster, '65. 

— The North American Review for June opens with an article on "Har- 
boring Conspiracy," by Professor Henry Wade Rogers, '73, of Michigan 
University, who examines, in the light of international law, the diplomatic 
history of the United States and the national constitution, the question as 
to how far our government may and must go in suppressing plots against 
governments with which we are at peace. 

— In the Memorial Presbyterian Church in West Utica, May 18, Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of Auburn, father-in-law of the pastor, officiated. Eleven 
infants were baptized in the morning, one of them being a child of Rev. 
D. W. Bigelow, '65. 

— Christo p. Balabanoff, '85, writes from Tirnova, in Bulgaria, that he 
is astonished at the progress his native country is making towards a higher 
civilization. A vast change has been wrought for the better during the last 
six years. He confesses to a little difficulty in making himself understood 
with his anglicized Bulgariari, but has no trouble in understanding the 
Bulgarians. E. S. Yovchoff, '77, is still at Philippopolis, East Roumclia. 

—Some of our readers will be sadly surprised to hear that the Rev. Dr. 
D. D. Wheedon, '28, the veteran editor of the Methodist Quarterly, is to be 
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succeeded by Dr. Curry. No quarterly in the religious field has been edited 
with more vigor and ability than that to which Dr. Wheedon's name has so 
long been attached. It will be very hard, even for a man of Dr. Curry's 
ability and acquirements, to keep the editorial departments up to their past 
high standard. We regret very much that his state of health necessitates 
his retirement. How much he has done for his Church and for religious 
literature generally it would be difficult to estimate. 

— Seldon H. Talcott, Ph. D., '67, Superintendent of the New York 
Homoeopathic Asylum, was elected President of the Alumni Association of 
the New York Homoeopathic Medical College, at their annual retlnion held 
in New Y'ork on March 13th. Dr. Talcott graduated from the Homoeopathic 
College in the Class of '72. He has just returned after a year's absence in 
Europe. 

— ^The North Americcm Review for July contains an article on ** The Fu- 
ture of the Negro," by Dr. Charles A. Gardiner, '80, of the Adelphi 
Academy in Brooklyn. 

— Charles Dudley Warner, '51, will deliver the oration before the Dart- 
mouth Phi Beta Kappa at the approaching Commencement, and Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pjerson, '57, of Philadelphia, will address the Y. M. C. A. of 
Williams College on Sunday, June 29. 

— The Hartford Courant returns thanks in behalf of Senator J. R. Haw- 
LEY, *47, after this graceful fashion: ** The Connecticut delegation in Chi- 
cago presented the name which the State Convention indicated as its first 
choice for President, and adhered to it with unflinching purpose through all 
the ballots. It may now be said with propriety that this movement for him 
did not originate either with himself or any of his immediate associates; 
so far as he or they were concerned it was spontaneous. During the Con- 
vention there was manifest for him a good opinion of which any man might 
be proud. Senator Hawley authorizes us to say for him personally, that he 
is immeasurably grateful for the tone and steady support of Connecticut; 
having that, he never can be unhappy politically." 

— Rev. Lewis R. Webster, '72, is doing double duty by supplying the 
pulpits at Martinsburgh and Turin in Lewis county. Hereafter his home 
will be in Turin, where his parishioners have purchased a pleasant parsonage. 

— At the Whitestown Centennial the historical address of Hon. Charles 
Tracy was admirably suppliraented by the genealogy of the White family 
as prepared by Hon. William M. White, '64 — a record which reveals the 
sterling traits of this historic family, perpetuated from generation to gen- 
eration, in a way we have been accustomed to believe is rarely found among 
American families. The dedicatory address, by Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, 
was phrased in the happiest vein of that genial, cultured and eloquent son 
of Utica, who never fails on such occasions to discover just the right thing 
to say, and always divines the exact words in which it can be said to the 
best effect. In the after-dinner exercises, Horace P. Bigelow, '61, re- 
sponded for Waterville, and Prof. A. G. Hopkins, '66, responded for the 
town of Kirkland. Hon. William J. Bacon, '22, spoke pleasantly of 
Whitestown. He remembered it when he was but eight years old, as a very 
pretty little village. He remembered its old court house, where the lawyers 
of the county engaged in legal struggles, and at the end of the day's work 
gathered around the large open fire-place of the tavern and told stories. 
He tried his first case in that court house, and gave a very interesting ac- 
count of it. 
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— Ex-Comptroller John Jay Knox, *49, has prepared a book on the United 
States Notes, which will be published this month by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The author gives an account of all the treasury notes printed from the 
earliest time to the present, and the form and wordings of each. The most 
important are accurately reproduced by lithography, 

— Rev. James Anderson* '72, of Saint Joe, Texas, has been successful in 
building three Presbyterian churches and as many church edifices. 

— Prof. A. G. Benedict, *72, has forwarded to Santa Rosa, Cal., a hand- 
some cup, appropriately inscribed, for Henry Arthur Dodge, son of Rev. 
S. M. Dodge, 72, as the " first bom boy " of the Class. 

— During the fourteen years' ministry of Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, 
in St. Paul, Minn., the additions to the House of Hope Church have been 
104, and the contributions of the congregation to various objects have been 
$189,910. Dr. Breed is now in Europe, and his pulpit is supplied by Rev. 
J. H. MoRRON, '59. 

— Many hearts will be warmly grateful to Clinton Scollard, '81, for 
remembering in graceful rhyme the tiara of green hills that encircle his 
native village: 

Had you o'erlooked the vineyard-verdant Rhine, 

Or the slow wave of England's Thames had known. 

Or heard the rush of seaward-faring Rhone 
In i)oet's song yours were a place divine I 
Upon none lovelier doth the glad sun shine 

Thro'out his fiery course from zone to zone ; 

In your tall trees the wind's low monotone 
Seems music sweet as from a fairy shrine. 
War never shook with thunderous cannonade 

You heart, but peace hath hovered at your side. 
Beneath your brows, within your grateful shade, 

Good men have lived and toiled and multiplied, 
You are the same though generations fade. 

And will remain unchanged when we have died. 

— The first ballot for the re-election of General Joseph R. Hawley, '47, 
as a college trustee, comes from Hon. Albert L. Childs, '61, Democratic 
editor of the Seneca County Newa^ Waterloo. And the first negative vote 
threatens to arrive after the Greek Calends. 

— Rev. D. L. Leonard, '59, of Utah, for the past three years, has had 
charge of the missionary and educational work of the Congregational Church 
throughout the entire region of Mormondom. He is now visiting the 
churches of the East, and gives a very graphic exposition of the inner life 
of the Mormon priesthood and laity. 

— State Superintendent William B. Ruggles, '49, has recently reaffirmed 
a decision, formerly made by the Department of Public Instruction, to the 
effect that all religious and devotional exercises must be excluded from pub- 
lic schools during school hours. Similar decisions were made by Superin- 
tendent John A. Dix in 1837, and Superintendent John C. Spencer in 1839: 
" We have chosen to make public education one of the functions of the State. 
For the support of our school system we tax impartially Christian and Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, atheist and infidel. The majority of our citizens 
have unreservedly surrendered their rights, in the matter of religious opin- 
ion, to the minority, and this decision is simply a reaffirmation and reminder 
of that surrender. It is the custom, in the great majority of public schools, 
to open the daily exercises with the reading of a selection from the Scrip- 
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tures. In some instances it is the custom to have this exercise at an earlier 
hour than that fixed for the regular school exercises, and to make attendance 
at this hour voluntary. This custom is in accordance with the strict letter 
of the law; and, if it were universally followed, it is clear that there could 
be no agitation of the question which would merit or receive official atten- 
tion. It does not at all follow, therefore, that because of this decision, the 
reading of the Bible must be forthwith suspended in our public schools. It 
should, however, be made in every instance a preliminary exercise from 
which the children of all parents, who have any objection, are excused." 

— Rev. Byron Bosvorth, '50, who was for nearly four years in daily in- 
tercourse with Professor Marcus Catlin, '27, conceived a high idea of his 
strong and almost faultless manhood, of his very marked natural gifts, of 
his accurate and very wide attainments. ** His mind was so clear, and his 
faculties were under such admirable discipline that he never seemed to fail 
of grasping whatever topic he was considering. He seldom failed in judg- 
ment, and never seemed to lose an idea once his. In preparing for college 
he went through the Latin Grammar in eight lessons, and was admitted 
after two terms of preparatory study. Many of his students will remember 
the marvels he would accomplish with the differential and integral calculus. 
So rapid and almost unerring were his mathematical intuitions and deduc- 
tions that a problem eould hardly be stated before he would give the solu- 
tion. The writer was once with him in the garden when a gentleman from 
New England called to submit a difficult problem, which other mathemati- 
cians had tried in vain to solve. When asked to state the problem, the gen- 
tleman went through with a long oral statement. With that expression 
peculiar to him, when his mind was concentrated on a difficult question. 
Professor Catlin asked for a second statement. After hearing it the second 
time, he promptly replied that the problem involved a contradiction of terms 
and could not be solved. Then in a few words he clearly explained the 
whole difficulty." 

— Professor H. C. G. Brandt, '72, has declined an invitation to return to 
the Chair of the German Language and Literature in Johns-Hopkins 
University, and will remain as Professor of the German and French 
Languages and Philology in Hamilton College. His new German Gram- 
mar, to be published by George P. Putnam & Co., will he ready for use at 
the opening of the fall term. The first prize examination in French, of 
students under his instruction, was held on Tuesday, June 17, with compet- 
itors from the Junior class. The first prize examination in German will be 
held during the next summer term, with competitors from the Senior class. 
The first prizes, both in French and German, will be each $60; and the 
second prizes will be each $40. 

MARRIED. 

Porter — Holt. — At Hartford, Conn., by Rev. Dr. J J. Porter, October 
18, 1883, Rev. Henry A. Porter, '78. of Smithtown, Long Island, and 
Miss Emily R. Holt, of Hartford, Conn. 

Peck — Stone. — On Thursday, May 15, 1884, at Mexico, Dr. Fayette H. 
Peck, '79, of Clinton, and Miss Gertrude R Stone, of Mexico. 

JuDSON — Dean. — At Hecla, May 6, 1884, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, by Rev. J. P. Viele, S. Sheldon Judson, '79, of Vernon, to Helen 
L. Dean, of Hecla. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1826. 

Hon. Joseph Sollace Bosworth died May 21, 18*:<4, at 458 West Twen- 
ty-second street, New York city. On Wednesday evening of the previons 
week he presided at the meeting of the bar held to take cognizance of the 
death of Charles O'Conor. He caught cold that evening, and on Thursday 
morning was unable to go to his office. On Friday pneumonia developed, 
and Mr. Bosworth was too old to rally against the attack. He was bom 
March 27, 1807, in Cortland, this State. He received his primary education 
at Lisle, Broome county, and Homer, Cortland county, and in 1826 was grad- 
'uated from Hamilton College, where he was valedictorian. In the same year 
he entered the law office of H. Stephens, of Cortland. His health had been 
injured by overwork, and he was obliged to take a rest. He sailed from 
Stonington on a fishing smack, and spent five months as a fisherman at Bell- 
isle. On returning he entered the law office of Aaron Hackley, of Herkimer. 
^n July, 1830, he was admiited to the bar, and in less than a year afterward 
he began practicing law at Binghamton. His abilities early attracted atten- 
tion, and Governor Marcy appointed hiui an Examiner and Master in Chanc- 
ery, and afterward he was elected District Attorney of Broome county. In 
1833 he married Miss Frances E. Pumpelly, daughter of Charles Pumpelly, 
of Oswego. Three years later he came to New York, and he afterward lived in 
this city. He was elected as a Democratic member of the Assembly of 1844, 
and was a prominent member of the Ways and Means Committee. Horatio 
Seymour was one of his associates there. For several years he served active- 
ly as a member of the Board of Education of this city. 

In November, 1851, Mr. Bosworth was elected Judge of the superior 
Court of the city of New York, on the same ticket with Thomas J. Oaklfty, 
who had been Chief Justice of the Court. He was re-elected in 1857. In 
the following year he was made Chief Justice, w^hich office he continued to 
hold while on the bench. In the election of 1863 the vote was close between 
Judge Bosworth and John H. McCunn, the friends of the former claiming 
that he had a majority of 49. It was finally decided that Mr. McCunu was 
elected by a majority of 26. While on the bench Judge Bosworth edited 
several books of Superior Court reports, which are known as Bosworth Re- 
ports. While in active practice he had as law partners, John Graham and 
Murray Hoffman. In 1861 he received the degree of LL.D. from Hamilton 
College, and in 1876 he read the Half -Century letter to the Society of Al- 
umni, where appropriate services were conducted by llev. Dr. C. H. Paek- 

HUEST. 

From 1864 to 1872 Judge Bosworth was a member of the Police Board and 
for two or three vears he was President of the Board. His associates on the 
bench were Judges Duer, Oakley and Woodruff ; in the Police Board, Messrs. 
Acton, Bergen and Murray. Since 1872 Judge Bosworth had not been ac- 
tively engaged in practice, except on the hearing of important references 
that the judges instructed to him. Judge Bosworth's wife died three years 
ago. He leaves two daughters and four sons. The funeral will take place 
at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, at 10 o'clock, on Saturday 
morning. 
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NECROLOGY. 

CiJ^s or 1826. 
Hon. JoaKPH Sollaci^ Boswoath died May 31, 18'j4. at 458 Wast Twen- 
ty-second street, New York city. On Wednesday evening of the previom 
veek be presided ut the meeting of the bnr held to tuke cognizance of the 
death of Ctmrtcs O'Conur. He naught cold that crening. and on Thand&y 
mnming was unable to go to his olliise. On Friday pneumonia developed. 
and Mr. Boswnrth wus too old to rally against the attack. Ho waa bom 
March 21, 130T. in Cortland, this State. He received his primary edu(»tioD 
at Lisle, Broome county, and Uomer, Cortland county, and in 1826 was gnA' 
' uated from Hamilton College, where he was valediotorian. In the same year 
he entered the law olfii^ of H. Stephens, of Cortland. His health had been 
injured by overwork, and he whs obliged to take a rest. Ho sailed from 
Stonington on a fishing stnack, an<l sp^'nt five months as a fisherman at Bell- 
isle. On returning he entered the law office of Aaron ilackloy, of Herkimer. 
(n July, 1830, he was adiniited to the bar, and in less than a year afterward 
he began practieing law at Binghamtim. His abilities early attracted atten- 
tion, and Governor Marcy appointed him an Examiner and Master in Chanc- 
ery, and afterward he was elected District Attorney of Broome county. In 
1833 he married Miss Fraiiees E. Pumpelly, daughter of Charles Pumpellj, 
of Oswego. Three years later he came to New Tork.aud he afterward lived in 
this city. He was elecl«d as a Democratic member of the Assembly of 1844, 
and WHS a prnminent member of the Ways and Means Committee. Horatio 
Seymour waaoiieof his associates there. Forsevoral years he served active- 
ly as a member of the Board of Ednuation of this city. 

In Novoml)er, 1851, Mr. Bosworth was elected Judge of the superior 
Court of the city of New Vork, on thf same tiitket with Thomas J. Oakloy, 
who had been Chief Justice ol the Court. He was re-elected in 1837. In 
the following year he was made Chief Justice, which olllce he continued to 
hold while on the bench. In the election of 1863 the vote was close between 
Judge Bosworth and John H. McCunn, the friends of the former claiming 
that he had a majority of 49. It was finally decided that Mr. MeCunn was 
elected by a majority of 26. While on the liench Judge Bosworth edited 
several books of Superior Court reports, which ore known as BoswortJi Re- 
ports. While in active practice he had as law partners, John Graham and 
Murray Hoffman. In 1861 he received the degree of LL.D. from Hamiitoa 
College, and in 1870 he read the Halt-Century letter to the Society of Al- 
umni, where ajipropriate services were conducted by Rev. Dr. C. H. Pakk- 

From I8S4 to 1872 Judge Bosworth was a memberof the Police Board and 
for two or three years he was President of the Board. His associates on the 
bench were Judges Duer, Oakley and Woodrufl; in the Police Board, Mossrs, 
Acton, Bergen and Murray. Since 1873 Judge Bosworth had not been ac- 
tively engaged in practice, except on the hearing of important referencea 
that the judges instructed to him. Judge Boswnrth's wife died throe years 
ago. He leaves two daughters and four sons. The funeral will take place 
at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, at 10 o'clock, on Saturday 
morning. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Class ok 1836. 

Hon. JusKPH SoLLAi'B B08WORTH diod Maj 31, 18'<4, at 456 West Tweo- 
ty-setoii<l street, New York city. On WtJnesday evening of the ptevioiw 
week he proHidcd ut the met'tiug of the bur held to take cogniztuice of the 
death of Charles O'Coiior. Ue caught cold that evening, and on Tharadaj 
morning was unable b> go to his oRieu. Un Friday pneumonia developed, 
and Mr. Boswnrth wa.s too old t^j rally against the attack. He was bom 
March 27, 1807, in Cortland, this State. He received hia primary educatkm 
at Lisle, Broome ton iity, andHouior, Cortland(»unty, andiDl826wadgrftd- 
'uated from Hamilton College, where he was valedictorian. In the same yeftr 
he entered the law olHoe of H. Stephens, of Cortland. His health had been 
injure^] by overwork, and he was obliged to take a rest. He sailed from 
Stonington on a Ushing smack, and spi>nt five months as a flsherraan at Bell- 
isle. On returning he entered the law office of Aaron Hockley, of Herkimer. 
ip July, 1830, he was admiitud to the bar, and in less than a year afterward 
he began practicing law at Binghamton. His abilities early attracted atten- 
tion, and Governor Marcy appointed him an Examiner and Master in Chanc- 
ery, and afterward he was elected District Attorney of Broome county. In 
1833 he married Miss Prances E. Pumpclly, daughter of Charles Pumpelly, 
of Oswego. Three years later he came lo New York, and he afterward lived in 
this city. He was elected as a Democratic member of the Assembly of 1844, 
and was a prominent member of the Ways and Means Committee. Horatio 
Seymour was one of his associates there. For several years he served active- 
ly as a member uf the Board of Education of this city. 

In November, 1851, Mr. Bosworth was elected Judge of the superior 
Court of the city of New York, on the same ticket with Thomaa J. Oaklpy, 
who had been Chief Justice of the Court. He was re-elected in 1857. In 
the following year he was made Chief Justice, which otTiee he continued to 
hold while on the bench. In the election of 1868 the vote was close between 
Judge Bosworth and John H. McOunn, the friends of the former claiming 
that he had a majority of 40. It was finally decided that Mr. McCunn was - 
elected by a majority of 36. While on the bench Judge Bosworth edited 
several bi>okH of Superior Court reports, which are known as Bosworth Be- 
ports. While in active practice he had as hkw partners, John Graham and 
Murray Hoffman. In 1861 he received the degree of LL.D. from Hamilton 
College, and in 1876 he read the Half-Century letter to the Society of Al- 
umni, where appropriate services were conducted by Kev. Dr. C. H. Fakk- 

From 18ft4 to 1873 Judge Bosworth was a membcrof the Police Board and 
for two or three years lie was President of the Boanl. His associates on the 
bench were Judges Duer, Oakley and Woodruff; in the Police Board, Messrs, 
Acton, Bergen and Murray. Since 1872 Judge Bosworth had not boon ac- 
tively engaged in practice, except on the hearing of important references 
that the judges instructed to him. Judge Bosworth's wife died three years 
ago. He leaves two daughters and four sons. The funeral will take place 
at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, at 10 o'clock, on Saturday 
morning. 
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CULTURE AND PHILISTINISM IN AMERICA. 

Out of the daily struggle between darkness and light, have 
been reared the thousand fanciful shapes of the world's 
mythologies. There is another struggle between darkness and 
light in the experience of man. Out of that, too, have sprung 
religions, and they i-ule the world to day. The darkness is the 
seen; the light, the unseen ; and the gods of each have their 
worshipi^ers. 

A group of Knglish makers of mythology, with Matthew 
Arnold at their head, have named their god and devil. Culture 
and Philistinism. True, they sec only a part of the struggle, 
but that is a real part The force that Philistinism represents 
does exist ; and nowhere is it more rampant than in America. 
About what does this country think? In what does she pride 
herself? (rreat cities, great mills, great railways — everything 
that shows material prosperity. But is not material prosperity 
good? Yes; but beauty and intellect and soul are better. 
America is in danger of worshipping bigness for bigness' sake, 
wealth for wealth's sake, fame for fame's sake. That is Philis- 
tinism. It riots in trade. The little disk of the dollar sparkles 
and dilates like a rattlesnake's e^^e, until it charms its victim, 
and we call it the almighty dollar. It hovers about eductation, 
and business colleges and })olytechnic schools rush into cxist- 
enca They teach cxciillent science and mathematics, but they 
never suggest that the arch of a bridge is a line of bcMiuty, that 
rocks are heavy with eternal truths, or that trees point their 
branches away from this world to that beyond, and their grad- 
uates are Philistines. It invades the province of art itself. 
*'I must build something that will take,'' says the architect, and 
he rears a hideous monstrosity in color and form that no school 
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of architecture would ever own, and calls it the Queen Anne 
style, and, because the people are Philistines, it does take. 
Nay, more, .^thetics, the very science of beauty, lies to-day 
debauched at the feet of Philistine Fashion. Truly it is twilight 
yet. Shall it be the morning or the evening twilight? 

Our analogy fails us here. The light is not beyond us, and 
we idle spectators ; it is within us, and we are active combat- 
ants in the fight. Remember that the light is culture. Every 
man to whom a tumbling waterfall means more than so much 
power to drive machinery, every man into whose memory has 
crept the color of a sunset or the sparkle of the moonlit snow, 
is a soldier of the light. Every graduate of a literary college 
who does not prostitute his culture at the shrine of fame, bears 
with him the light How can this mass of culture be most 
effective in dispelling Philistinism? 

There are two modes of battling the opposing force. One is 
by the sneer of culture. That is Matthew Arnold's way. He 
draws himself up haughtily and pours scorn upon the Philis- 
tines of England and America But Philistinism lifts an un- 
abashed front and laughs at the Philosopher. That was Shop- 
enhauer's way. He stood upon the pedestal which he himself 
had reared and heaped abuse upon the "average man." To-day 
his sarcasms lie as harmless as spent balls upon a grass-grown 
battle-field. Not one "average man" in a thousand ever heard 
of Shopenhauer. Modified somewhat, it was Thoreau's way. 
He loved to lose himself in the morning fog, and fancy that he 
was out of this noisy, dirty, wo rid that cut down the trees and 
built mills on the river banks. But the noisy, dirty world 
never missed him when he was gone, never noticed him when 
he came back and spoke to it. Do you like the sneer of cul- 
ture? If not, turn to the other way. That is the humanity of 
culture. See Ruskin, his soul full of love of art for art's sake, 
standing among the people and dealing out precious thoughts 
to them as you would bread to a starving city. Join the tear- 
ful throng which followed Frederick Robertson to his grave. 
Workingmen are there — tradesmen, mechanics— the Philistine 
element, but Philistinism is absent. His culture, broad, tender, 
human, has inspired them with a divine ideal and banished it 
It is upon the ground of common humanity that the cultured 
man must meet the Philistine. 



• 
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George Eliot criticises the poet Young for continually apos- 
trophizing the heavens and seeing nothing poetical this side 
the moon. Her criticism is just, and yet poets always will sing 
of the moon. Young forgot, and George Eliot forgot too, that 
had he followed the babbling brook at his feet he might have 
come to some pool from whose still surface would have been 
reflected all the stars of heaven, and with them the bending 
grasses on the bank. So, if you follow the Philistine out of 
the noisy business current of his life, you will find some quiet 
spot where will be reflected the grandest of the heavenly, to- 
gether with the tenderest and most delicate of tlie earthly. Not 
until a man has gazed long and thoughtfully into these peace- 
ful depths is he fitted to bear the the light of culture to the 

world. 

Irving Wood, '85. 
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THE DEBT OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Successful Head Prize Oration. 

A great republic honored and respected througliout the 
earth ! A system of government the freest and best regulated 
in the world ! A nation, despite its conflicting elements, tlie 
type of enterprise and patriotism. Such is the legacy inherited 
by every American of our day. Such the gift, handed down 
to " millions yet unborn " by the fathers of the Eepublic. 

To no two men does the impartial historian deem America 
under greater obligations for the civil and religious liberty she 
enjoys than Washington and Hamilton. Stormy and unsettled 
times hung over the country when they began their work. 
The Mother Country, forced by a misguided ministry, would 
compel submission to unjust enactments. Insulted at home 
and abroad, the Colonial spirit was thoroughly aroused. Re- 
sistance or Moral Slavery was the only alternative. 

Three distinct epochs mark the relations of Hamilton with 
Washington. As an aid-de-camp to the "great general, as an 
assistant in the formation of the Union from the Confederation, 
and as a powerful abettor of the president in placing the coun- 
try upon its feet, he performed vital and essential work. To 
them, then, as soldiers, patriots and statesmen, our government 
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of arcliitecture would ever own, and calls it the Queen Anne 
style, and, because the people are Philistines, it does take. 
Nay, mora Esthetics, the very science of beauty, lies to-day 
debauched at the feet of Philistine Fashion. Truly it is twilight 
yet. Shall it be the morning or the evening twilight? 

Our analogy fails us here. The light is not beyond us, and 
we idle spectators ; it is within us, and we are active combat- 
ants in the fight. Remember that the light is culture. Every 
man to whom a tumbling waterfall means more than so much 
power to drive machinery, every man into whose memory has 
crept the color of a sunset or the sparkle of the moonlit snow, 
is a soldier of the light. Kvery graduate of a literary college 
who does not prostitute his culture at the shrine of fame, bears 
with him the light How can this mass of culture be most 
effective in dispelling Philistinism? 

There are two modes of battling the opposing force. One is 
by the sneer of culture. That is Matthew Arnold's way. He 
draws himself up haughtily and pours scorn upon the Philis- 
tines of England and America But Philistinism lifts an un- 
abashed front and laughs at the Philosopher. That was Shop- 
enhauer's way. He stood upon the pedestal which he himself 
had reared and heaped abuse upon the "average man." To-day 
his sarcasms lie as harmless as spent balls upon a grass-grown 
battle-field. Not one "average man" in a thousand ever heard 
^f Shopenhauer. Modified somewhat, it was Thoreau's way. 
He loved to lose himself in the morning fog, and fancy that he 
was out of this noisy, dirty. world that cut down the trees and 
built mills on the river banks. But the noisy, dirty world 
never missed him when he was gone, never noticed him when 
he came back and spoke to it Do you like the sneer of cul- 
ture? If not, turn to the other way. That is the humanity of 
culture. See Ruskin, his soul full of love of art for art's sake, 
standing among the people and dealing out precious thoughts 
to them as you would bread to a starving city. Join the tear- 
ful throng which followed Frederick Robertson to his grave. 
Workingmen are there — tradesmen, mechanics —the Philistine 
element, but Philistinism is absent His culture, broad, tender, 
human, has inspired them with a divine ideal and banished it 
It is upon tlie ground of common humanity that the cultured 
man must meet the Philistine. 
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George Eliot criticises the poet Young for continually apos- 
trophizing the heavens and seeing nothing poetical this side 
the moon. Her criticism is just, and yet poets always will sing 
of the moon. Young forgot, and George Eliot forgot too, that 
had he followed the babbling brook at his feet he might have 
come to some pool from whose still surface would have been 
reflected all the stars of heaven, and with them the bending 
grasses on the bank. So, if you follow the Philistine out of 
the noisy business current of his life, you will find some quiet 
spot where will be reflected the grandest of the heavenly, to- 
gether with the tenderest and most delicate of the earthly. Not 
until a man has gazed long and thoughtfully into these peace- 
ful depths is he fitted to bear the the light of culture to tlie 

world. 

Irving Wood, '85. 
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THE DEBT OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Successfal Head Prize Oration. 

A great republic honored and respected throughout the 
^arth ! A system of government the freest and best regulated 
in the world ! A nation, despite its conflicting elements, the 
type of enterprise and patriotism. Such is the legacy inherited 
by every American of our day. Such the gift, handed down 
to " millions yet unborn " by the fathers of the Republic. 

To no two men does the impartial historian deem America 
under greater obligations for the civil and religious liberty she 
enjoys than Washington and Hamilton. Stormy and unsettled 
times hung over the country when they began their work. 
The Mother Country, forced by a misguided ministry, would 
compel submission to unjust enactments. Insulted at home 
and abroad, the Colonial spirit was thoroughly aroused. Re- 
sistance or Moral Slavery was the only alternative. 

Three distinct epochs mark the relations of Hamilton with 
Washington. As an aid-de-camp to the "great general, as an 
assistant in the formation of the Union from the Confederation, 
and as a powerful abettor of the president in placing the coun- 
try upon its feet, he performed vital and essential work. To 
them, then, as soldiers, patriots and statesmen, our government 
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is especially indebted. It may well be doubted if either could 
have accomplished the work he did without the assistance of 
the other. It would not have satisfied, had either exerted their 
talents without being in closest sympathy. The one needed 
cool, guarded restraint The other impulse instilled by bril- 
liant theories. 

The country was involved in an all but disastrous struggle 
with England. The possibility of the future existence of our 
government depended upon the position then taken and main- 
tained by the infant colonies. A great general was needed who 
could wrest victory from a seemingly hopeless encounter. In 
their extremity the colonists turned to the one man who enjoyed 
their unbroken confidence. The man " who was not born to 
be killed by a bullet " was placed at the head of the armies. 
To his staff, was appointed the young hero of " the meeting in 
the fields." And what deeds were accomplished in arms? 
Witness the toilsome days of the weary eight years that fol 
lowed. Toilsome days^ but many of them made famous by 
achievements surpassed on no field across the waters. Only 
the genius of a thorough commander could inspire support 
during those perilous times. None but a Washington could 
weave a fabric of success out of the incongruous materials at 
his command. See him animating that forlorn hope at Valley 
Forge ; striking the enemy from ice-bound Trenton ; guiding 
the campaign of '81, so disastrous to the foe ; and weaving that 
fatal web which terminated British rule in the Colonies, at 
Yorktown. 

During this trying period the support of Hamilton was of 
great importance. It has been well said that he held the pen of 
** the Junius of the American army,'' and busily was it employed 
in the. service of his general. As an envoy and field-officer 
he gained the highest praise. Too young to hold the highest com- 
mand, he yet gave evidence of sterling and brilliant qualities. 

But the war was ended. The smoke of battle rolled away, 
and the last boat which carried British arms had left our shore. 
The country, indeed, was saved as by fire. Yet the Confeder- 
ation, shattered and spent by the long drain on its resources, 
trembled in its work. Empty coffers alone remained to satisfy 
an immense war debt. A weak and impotent financial system 
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offered but empty promises to importunate creditors. Anarchy 
itself, dire and dreadful, stared the people in the face. Under 
such unfavorable omens opened the second epoch. 

Called to a seat in Congress, Hamilton worked earnestly for 
a reorganization of the States. State and party interests in 
many cases opposed the measure. Equipped with a system of 
government, clear in every detail, he labored earnestly with 
all the strength of his genius for its adoption, The Convention 
meets in 1787, and frames the constitution as afterwards adopt- 
ed. Instantly his support is given to the new act, as though 
it is his own. The opposition again attack the instrument 
through the press, but the utterances of the "Federalist" compel 
their silenca The great State. of New York makes a final 
attempt to withold its adhesion. We picture to ourselves that 
stormy convention in New York City, and the fearful odds 
against the champions of the Constitution. We see the hard- 
fought battles during the days that followed. We hear the 
result of the final vote, and recognize that to Hamilton the 
government of the United States owes its existence more than 
to anv other man. 

The third epoch dawns. The new governnfient is formed. 
The body indeed is created, but lacks a living organism. A 
power must be given it or it will collapse. Shall it stand or 
fall ? Clearly and decidedly do the President and Secretary 
draw tighter the reins of government, and strengthen our 
national finance. A Genet is recalled to distracted France, 
and our American foreign policy is proclaimed abroad. A 
Whisky Rebellion is suppressed in Pennsylvania, and the 
sovereignty of American authority is recognized at home. A 
complete statement of the funds of the National treasury is 
published, and the people consider the monetary system as 
firm and safe. 

To few men has it been permitted to stamp their character 
indelibly on the nation. Our American government has been 
formed and established through the influence of no others 
more than Washington and Hamilton. A feeling of intense 
nationality pervaded all their acts. Personal motives were 
always subservient to national demands, and they would 
detect and apply these when others would fail to notice them. 
True it is that some of Hamilton's acts were guided by passion 
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and unworthy of his otherwise illustrious career. Yet his 
unimpassioned thought was always for his country. 

To Washington, our government to-day is accustomed to 
look as to its founder. It is no mere flattery when he is, 
perhaps fondly, styled the "father of his country." "The 
working and existence of the new government," said a writer 
of that day, "altogether depended upon the moral force which 
his name and character would bring to its chief office." The 
pure and lofty sentiments which he infused into his policies, 
even yet throb through the pulses of our national life. He 
labored for a unity of government, for an enlightened public 
opinion, and the development of virtue and morality, as 
national traits. He turned from a buried war record to the 
promotion of agricultural wealth, as a true basis of National 
prosperi^^y. He invoked the approval of Divine sanction on 
public as well as private acts, and best enabled our government 
to become the creation of independent and sovereign people. 

It is not too much to say that in all the three departments 
of the Government, executive, legislative and judicial, it was 
Hamilton who, at the outset, planned, explained and vindicated 
the course that must be pursued by them. We attribute to 
Marshall the establishment of the judiciary, as the supreme 
source of law, and to this he is of course entitled. But back 
of these are the essays of the "Federalist," the fountain from 
which Marshall's views of the scheme of government are drawn. 
To him our government must ever be indebted for its financial 
system. " He established the doctrine of a liberal construction, 
and of the implied powers ; and shares with Washington the 
honor of devising and carrying out our foreign policy." 

To them our government owes a great debt Their public 
acts were only for the nation. As they were national in 
thought and spirit, so in this later day do their lives awake in 
every patriot breast a renewed love of country. Purified at 
the altar of true devotion to country are the statesmen of our 
day made nobler and stronger. 

Edward M. Barber, '84. 
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HOMING ON THE EISELAND HILLS. 

(IN ADTUMK.) 

The mighty gateway of the dawn is splendid 
With myriad hues and streamers manifold, 

The woodlands glow with fiery crimson, blended 
With richest damask and with ruddy gold ; 

While from the highest hilltop, rock-defended, 
A pine tree towers, like a warder bold. 

The sweet-voiced robin, clad in fading armor. 

Trumpets a loud reveille to arise ! 
The timid song-thrush, that melodious charmer, 

Salutes the east with clear exultant cries ; 
And from the dewy orchard aisles, the farmer 

Uplifts his song that echoes ere it dies. 

The air hath in it odorous breath of spices 
As sweet as float o'er sunlit southern seas. 

Where the wide palm the wanderer entices 
To drowse away the hours in dreamful ease, 

Forgetful of the world and all its vices 
Like those who dwell in blest Hesperides ! 

Below, along the hamlet dotted valley 

The clear Oriskany, with soft laughter, speeds 

Thro' many a tangled copse and willow alley. 
In languor murmuring of the old-time deeds 

Of swarthy warriors who were wont to dally 
Upon its banks amid the whispering reeds. 

Dark pestilence that lurks in loathsome places 
Finds here no spot to hide its pallid brow; 

The rose and lily mingle on the faces 

Of those who stray where sways the maple bough. 

And, rich as bronze, the gleaming sun-god's traces 
Show on his cheek who guides a-field the plow. 

Apart from all the turmoil and pulsation 

Of crowded cities, humming like great hives, 

Apart from all the strife for wealth and station. 
Apart from caste that binds with iron gyves, 

Here men may dwell, unknowing emulation, * 

In restful quiet living out their lives ! 

Why then this ceaseless striving after glory. 
This thought that gold is the all ruling rod ? 

Better to till in peace the hillside hoary. 
Seeing the vernal grasses bless the sod ; 

Better to read each season's varying story. 
Reaching thro' nature ever up to God ! 

Clinton Scollard. 
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OUGHT THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION TICKtlT TO BE SUPPORTED 

IN THE COMING ELECTION ? 

Affirmative, 

In presenting the affirmative of this question we shall give 
several reasons why the Prohibition candidates should be sup- 
.ported. 

First Because Prohibition is the only sure relief from a na- 
tional sin. The present Premier of England has said that "Tlie 
Anglo Saxon races have suffered more from intemperance than 
from war, famine and pestilence put together;" and the London 
Times makes the statement that "The use of strong drink pro- 
duces more idleness, crime, want and misery, than all other 
causes combined." Now, if '^Government has for its great 
object the maintenance of justice among men," as Dr. Joseph 
Alden states in his Science of Government : if the saloon 
works injustice to society, as the authorities quoted above 
declare, and if Blackstone's law be accepted that, "As man shall 
not use his property to the injury of another," then there can 
be but one solution to the saloon problem — the Government 
must prohibit Many attempts have beeen made by States to 
evade a direct prohibition. Prominent among these is high 
license, or the Scott law, in Ohio, which imposes a tax of from 
one to two hundred dollars upon each saloon. The great argu- 
ment in its favor is that it is in part prohibitory. Statistics 
show that out of two thousand two hundred saloons in Cincin- 
nati, the Scott law has closed one hundred and sixty-six. You 
will say, pretty well done. But the Prohibitionist reasons, "If 
it is a v6ry good thing to close one hundred and sixty-six, it is 
certainly a very bad thing to keep oi)en two thousand and 
thirty-four." Recent elections in Maine prove that j)rohibition 
is the only sure remedy. 

Secomd. Prohibition demands support because it is a national 
issue. Without the aid and support of the National Govern- 
ment, the ideal of prohibition cannot be realized. Each State 
may and can prohibit the sale and manufacture of intoxicants, 
but only the National Government can nullify the existing law 
that allows and sanctions the sale of foreign liquors even in 
States where strong prohibitory laws exist The National 
Government only can forbid the issue of Government license 
stamps. The National Government only can close the fifteen 
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hundred or more grog shops in the District of Columbia, give 
prohibitory laws to the Territories of the West, and prohibit 
the sale of intQxicating liquors to our army, our navy and our 
Indians. 

Third. The Prohibition party demands support because it is 
a party of principle. Unlike the Republican party, it needs no 
letter of six thousand words to excuse and explain its past rec- 
ord, and to beat about every present issue. It can come before 
Christian men in the broad light of day, and dare say to them, 
*^ Vote as you pray." It makes no false promises, it weais no 
double face. It stands on a platform of no mere jargon of 
meaningless words ; but in its platform it dares reverence 
Almighty God, and ask the blessiilg of the same God upon 
every vote it casts into the ballot-box. It is a party of princi- 
ple and it throws out no bait to lure a following of unprinci- 
pled voters. Pure at heart, and with purity stamped upon 
every ensign, it should be supported by every citizen who fears 
God and loves justice. 

Fourth. Prohibition denrtands support because it is certain 
to gain its end. It has been, and is the generally accepted the- 
ory among Republicans that St. John cannot be elected, and 
hence a vote for him is a vote thrown away. Let us go back a 
few years in the history of the Republican party and pick up a 
few facts for illustration. In 1840-'44-'48-'52, the Liberty 
party was made the butt of ridicule by the Whigs. In 1840 
its vote was seven thousand and fifty-nine, but in 1852, with a 
vote of over one hundred and fifty-six thousand, it broke the 
Whig party into fragments. Four years later it gathered the 
best elements from the Whigs, made slavery a national issue, 
and in I860,, with Lincoln at its head, marched triumphantly 
to victory. And now, reasoning by analogy, the Republican 
party dares to say that those seven thousand votes in 1840 were 
thrown away ! When gray-haired Horace Waters, of New 
York, who voted for James G. Birney in 1840, rises in a Pro- 
hibition Convention, and, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, declares his belief that the Prohibition vote of 1884 
will forever separate the already broken phalanx of the Repub- 
lican party ; when a man who in 1840 foretold the success 
of the Anti-Slavery paHy, now predicts the near success of the 
Prohibition party, what man is there, who, reasoning from his- 
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tory, can say that it will not be so ; and who dare affirm that his 
vote will be thrown away ? 

Fifth. Prohibition demands support for its candidates, be- 
cause its ends cannot be attained by voting for any other party. 
Some well-meaning Eepublican may take exception to this 
statement and point to Iowa, Kansas, or Maine, as prohibitory 
results obtained by Eepublican means. In each of the States 
named. Prohibition came into being without any aid from the 
Eepublican party. It speedily made itself an issue, gained a 
strong following, and forced a recognition from the Eepubli- 
can party by giving the alternative, prohibition or defeat 
We know Neal Dow said that Mr. Blaine was in favor of 
prohibition and would vote the amendment But that was be- 
fore the Pittsburg Convention and before the Maine elections. 
Now we know that Mr. Dow either made an unauthorized state- 
ment or else Mr. Blaine violated his pledge. The treatment of 
the Eepublican delegates by the Prohibitionists, in July, certainly 
does not look as if the Prohibitionists asked aught of the Eepub- 
lican party or were grateful for anything. The Prohibition 
party is a third party and has no such contaminating associa- 
tions. Only let honest conviction govern the ballot, let voters 
" vote as they pray," and justice will at last triumph. 

For these reasons then — because the prohibition party aims 
to correct a national sin ; because its issues can justly claim to 
be national issues ; because it is a party of principle ; because its 
success is certain, and because its objects cannot be attained by 
voting for any other party, the Affirmative claims that the 
National Prohibition candidates should be supported and would 
respectfully submit the question. 

James B. Lee, Jr. '86. 

Negative. 

In the present national campaign, a somewhat varied expres- 
sion is given the political tendencies of the day. In the person 
of James G. Blaine are embodied essential elements of Eepub- 
lican belief. The present Governor of New York has been 
named the standard bearer of the Democratic party. That irre- 
pressible man from Massachusetts is mentioned in connection 
with Several political nominations. The Woman's Suffrage 
movement is championed by Belva A. Lockwood, while the 
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cause of Prohibition is heralded by the ex-govenior of Kansas, 
John P. St John. 

The question under discussion presents itself in tw.o phases. 
Is prohibition right, and can the results aimed at be best se- 
cured by a support of the National Prohibition ticket ? We 
will grant that the cause o'f prohibition is a just cause — a cause 
that is sanctioned by thinking men everywhere ; a cause that 
has stamped upon it the impress of. Divine approval, and is 
destined to take a foremost place in the political contests of the 
'futura 

It is observed, however, in the first place, that a support of 
the Prohibition ticket at the present time, will retard rather 
than advance the cause of temperance. In every government 
constituted like ours, political tendencies find expression in two 
great parties, opposed in greater or less degree by marked dif- 
ferences of belief. A third party can find no existence in a 
free government It either disappears, becomes absorbed by 
opposing factions, or it takes a foremost place in the political 
world. By no thoughtful mind will it be denied that the Pro- 
hibition ticket in the coming election is inevitably doomed to 
defeat. Not for a moment does the most ardent admirer of Mr. 
St John presume to predict success for that noble champion of 
the truth whose name heads the Prohibition ticket ; a man whose 
unswerving devotion, firm integrity and unspotted fame are 
commended alike by friend and foe. The personal qualifica- 
cations of Mr. St John will not for a moment be questioned. 
On every hand, by fair-minded men, it is conceded that with 
credit to himself and honor to the people, he would fill the 
Presidential chair. Other than personal considerations are pre- 
venting a support of the Prohibition ticket With practically 
few exceptions every vote cast for Mr. St John goes to increase 
the chances of success for a party in open alliance with the 
liquor interest ; a party whose unsoundness on every question 
of national moment for the last thirty years is a matter of his- 
tory, and needs no comment in this connection. It is an estab- 
lished fact that the bone and sinew of the prohibition element 
is taken from the opposing party; a party from which has 
sprung every great political reform for the last quarter of a 
century, and to this party alone can the friends of prohi- 
bition look for assistance in the coming election. A vote, then. 
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for Mr. St John, means a vote for the only party that has never 
failed to oppose every effort to limit or suppress the liquor 
traffic. It means a vote to keep alive a sectional spirit — that 
continued menace to peace and prosperity ; a vote to imperil 
the interests of the country by re-opening the settled problems 
of the past and a vote to place in power the former enemies of 
our government 

It is observecl, further, that the election of a Prohibition 
President would result in little practical good to the cause of 
prohibition. A Prohibition President could do for the cause 
of prohibition, not so much as the most inefficient policeman in 
the City of Iltica. The smallest State in the Union has 
more control over the traffic than have President and Congress 
combined, the latter having power only to prohibit foreign im- 
portation, in the Territories and District of Columbia. The 
election of a Congress that would submit a prohibition amend- 
ment to the States ; and the ratification by three-fourths of the 
State Legislatures of an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the sale and manufacture of intoxicants, is the work of 
a lifetime ; while the complication of other issues — the tariff, 
civil service reform and foreign policy would make the effort 
practically impossible. 

It is the province of the State to first enact laws for the sup- 
pression or regulation of the sale and manufacture of alcohplic 
liquors. When in individual States, public sentiment has de- 
manded and secured the prohibition of the traffic, the question 
properly becomes a national issue. The fact that the national 
convention at Chicago, composed of representative men from 
all parts of the country, failed to see the propriety of inserting 
a prohibition plank in the platform of the party, is conclusive 
evidence that the sentiment of the people does not deem prohi- 
bition a national question. A moral rather tlian political issue, 
the prohibition question first demands a local solution. By an 
overwhelming majority, the people of Maine miglit speak for 
prohibition ; by an equally significant vote might tlie people 
of Ohio declare for an entirely opposing system. 

One section finds in high license the system best adapted to 
its needs ; another in local option finds the best solution of 
the problem ; while the advancement of a third might require 
the enactment of a prohibitory law! To each is the undoubted 
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right of choosing for itself. In any event, unless supported by 
a healthy public sentiment, prohibition, whether national Or 
local, will be a comparative failure. Only by permeating the 
youthful mind with sound temperance doctrine ; by inspiring 
a spirit that shall dare execute existing laws, will the results 
aimed at, ultimately be realized. Then will prohibition be- 
come a reality, and the foulest blot upon our Christian civiliz- 
ation will be wiped out forever. 

Frank P. Leach, '86. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO- 

RBAD BEFORE THE 80GIETT OF HAMILTON ALUMNI, JT7NE S4, 1884. 

"Take down the old fiddle, my son." 
"Shall it be, papa, 'Vespers' or *Dawn' ?" 

"Ah no ; — but the tunes that I loved 
In the days that are twenty years gone." 

" Toscimur ?'" — "Why, papa what's that ?" 
"That's what our friend Horace 'd say, 

When Maecenas has ordered a song 
And Polio wouldn't take nay." 

"These boys" — "What boys do you mean ?" 
**These boys with mustaches grown gray, 

Have commanded your father to sing 
As he sung in that far-away day." 

"But, father, your fiddle is old. 

And a string is broken beside." 
"I know it, my son, — but you see 

It was never an object of pride ?" 

"Yet the bovs who could list to it once 

Are back to the campus again ; — 
I'll scrape a bit on it now, — 

To show how little did then !" 

Ah, I doubt if the fellows that go 

To the colleges now are the same 
As the class that two decades ago. 

Set the Mohawk and *Risk'ny aflame ? 

How plain I can see them all now — 
From "Arnold^' to "Wood, Ezra B." 
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There was Sacket,— of Anak a son,— 
And Terry, — the diminutive "T". 

I hear some have "feathered their nests,'* — 

And some have feathered their wings ? 
That some "have gone into the church." — 

And some are "inside of the rings ? " 

Here's Root, on his own native heath ; 

That's Peck with the "gig lamps" I know ; 
And Plant ! He's gone up to the "Sem," 

With "Steve," — to sing "Rosin the beau." 

There's Hutton who shepherds the sheep. 
And Simmons who jumped over the fold ; 

Here's Locke, who locked horns with "Tute" Hall ; 
And Cobb who talked Latin of old. 

They tell me that Rising's a "prof" 
And that Hunt need not hunt for a fee, 

And that Dick is a "General !" O my ? 
And "Dootle" a little "d. d." 

I warrant there's no freshman to-day. 

As young as the youngest of these ? 
I fear there'll be mischief afloat — 

I pity the village trustees ? 

If a gate should be found out of place 

Or a calf in the chapel appear. 
Prof. North will mournfully say, 

"I'm sure that George Bayliss is here ? 

No "Wagner" or *'Pullman" for ihem ; 

Let them hear the old hoof ring of steel. 
With Jack Excell to handle the reins. 

Who never touched brake to a wheel. 

Who'd have thought an old fiddle like this 
Would have kept to its nonsense so long ? 

That when it's expected to cry 

It breaks out in a "jamboree" song ? 

But some one sung us, "Recepto 

Mihi furer' amico dulc' est ?" 
I am sure then to greet a round dozen 

Who will call out our chorus with zest ; 
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And the gravest old deacon among us 
May toss up his hat with the rest. 

We have lived, thank God, we have lived. 

To see the sweet blessing of peace ; 
We have seen the slave's limb free of fetters, — 

We have joined in his songs of release ; 
We have seen, twenty years, to the nation, 
Her riches and children increase. 

When we who come back to our Mater 
Went forth from her halls to the world. 

Over many a wide scene of carnage 
The smoke of the cannon yet curled ; 

And the foe who had ridden in slaughter 
From his saddle was still to be hurled. 

There were clouds in the heaven above us, — 

Our dead were on many a field ; — 
The prisons were full of our brothers 

Whose wounds had no time to be healed ; 
Like a ship in the grasp of the tempest. 

The republic still staggered and reeled. 

In the midst of our feast there was sobbing ; 

In the midst of our hopes there were fears ; 
We sang, while our hearts they were sinking ; 

And smiled, while our eyes filled with tears; 
And the soul was oft busy with jpraying 

While the lips were given to cheers. 

I can see them e'en now as they left us. 
There were Eastman and Johnson and Brown, 

And Morse, and "Our West." and "big Watson," 
Brave soldiers who all laid down 

Their swords on the field of battle 
To take up the hero's crown. 

Of the fifty-four boys in our class-room, 
There were twentv-four wore the blue : 

On many a field of battle 
They proved their courage true. 

And a third of our own in the army 
The kiss of the bullet knew. 

I can see the wave of their banners, 
I can see their lines of steel. 
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As over the hills they are marching 

Or into camp they wheel, 
And through the hush of the evening 

I hear the cannon peal. 

I hear the drums that were beaten, 

E'er these our boys were born ; 
The drums that were torn and battered, 

And battered and broken and torn 
In many a midnight struggle, 

And many a bloody morn. 

I hear the drums as they rattle, 

Adown this village street, 
I hear them now on the common, — 

In the hall, — where the levies meet, — 
And above their rough war music 

Is the sound of coming feet ! 

I see the sticks of the drummer 

As they fly in the drummer's hand ; 
I see the tears of the mothers, 

As they weeping and sobbing stand. 
And i hear again the cheering 

As each man joins the band. 

I hear the drums that woke us 

When the morn upon Shilob broke, 
I hear the drums that sounded 

Through Chickamauga's smoke, 
And the drums that lead brave Hooker's, 

Ten thousand hearts of oak. 

Nay, nay, my brothers, stir not up the blood ; 

Let us the rather, with a grateful song. 
Bless Him, the Giver of our every good, 

That we have seen the death of an ancient wrong; 
That over all the land one flag appears, 

And we have seen a peace of twenty years. 

Twenty glad years, with blessings running o'er ; 

With roses wreathed and harvest laden down ; 
Peace on the sea and plenty on the shore ; 

Each goodly season wearing Autumn's crown ; 
The fruits of labor gathered safe from harm : 

No foe to threaten, no foe to alarm. 
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Wide shines the sun from distant sea to sea;' 
Soft blow the winds from gulf to northern pine ; 

Where'er it shines it lights a people free ; 

Where e'er they blow they flutter freedoms sign ; 

The sun no sight of death or slaughter fears, 
The breeze no taint of human carnage bears. 

Swift through the land the streams of commerce flow ; 

Free as the birds the white-winged vessels fly ; 
The sons of every State unchallenged go 

Through open ports where slumbering cannon lie ; 
Only the reaper cheerful labor calls 

To where beneath its edge the harvest falls. 

New States are born,— new cities dot the land ; 

New Schools are builded and new churches rise ; 
The Indian's trail gives place to iron bands 

O'er which the thundering train well -laden flies ; 
Where roamed the savage twenty years ago 

A million farms their happy homesteads show. 

Through darkened caiions where the torrents roar, 
Where neither foot of man nor hoof of herd. 

Had found a path or dared the depths explore ; 
Where nought had passed except the wing of bird ; 

Light a§ the lark, —and as the eagle strong, — 
On pleasure bent the traveler speeds along. 

Blest are the days that know such heavenly grace ; 

Men sing at work, and women cease to weep; 
**Happy the people that's in such a case," 

God gives the land, — as His beloved, sleep ; 
And over all the wide extended plains 

A Sabbath peace and Sabbath quiet reigns. 

"Fecit hoc otium Deus ?" — Let His name, 

From whom all bounty comes, receive oq.r praise ; 

May that good hand thai gave our peace, the same 
Preserve,— untroubled to the end of days; 

No other life may these our children know 

Than this, secure from hate and hand of foe. 

And while the sword lies rusting in the sheath, 
May she, our honored mother on "the hill," 

Her children gather safe her roof beneath, 

With these her sons her halls of learning fill ; — 

Nor more like Rachel sit with covered head. 

Her fate to mourn and weep her children dead. 

May all her walls be built of precious stone, 
And all her windows shine with colors fair, — 

Her gates of brass for goodly work be known, 
And all her walks be bright with blossoms rare. 

And to herself and sons may God increase 

The blessings of these "Twenty Years of Peace." 

Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, '64. 
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lofty flights of impertinent eloquence, mere words, bombast, vanity: 
a^hetico-maudlin sentiment, a mixture of "sweetness and light" with 
onion-drawn tears; these are some of the fatal errors into which preachers fall 
and which are absolutely inexcusable. Strong, clear, manly thought, what 
there is of it, be there never so little ; universal, practical truth, not dogma 
and doctrinarianism ; sincere sympathy, not overdone sentiment ; simplicity, 
earnestness, directness, these are some of the qualities which men demand 
of those who would be their mentors. Let preachers, like lawyers, like 
doctors, like merchants, take counsel of common sense and not of egotistic 
vagaries, and the pulpit will become far more than it is now a power in the 
world. 

It is of course hardly necessary to add that these suggestions are intended 
exclusively for those of our fellow-students who contemplate the ministry 
as a profession. 



O Tempora ! O Mores ! 

Reaolvedy That the editors of the Hamilton Lit. are hereby informed that 
during the coming year they are to refrain from all criticism or unfavorable 
mention of any member or members of the Faculty. 

By Order of the Faculty. 

It is our painful duty to chronicle the above resolution : painful, not from 
the prohibition which it contains, but from the lack of confidence implied 
on the part of our Faculty towards the " board." It would seem that the 
Faculty had conceived the monstrous idea that *' criticism or unfavorable 
comment " on any action of theirs was possible by us. 

That the Faculty conceive it necessary to put forth such a manifesto 
might suggest the thought, to a malicious mind, that there would perhaps 
be room for the criticism so peremptorily forbidden. In other words, man 
being mortal, the Faculty might fall, as did our common Mother. In such 
a case the board's silence would be cheaper than a fig leaf, and quite as easily 
attained. We cannot sufficiently admire the foresight and energy which 
has nipped in the bud any possible inclination we might have had for the 
free expression of opinion. Singularly enough it recalls the adage : *• A 
burnt child dreads the fire." But while commending the masterly tactics 
of the Faculty, we cannot restrain the expression of our grief at their lack 
of trust in us. The emotion of the heart will not be stifled. What ! This 
honorable body commit an act that were better un ventilated ! Charity 
forbids such a conception; and are not we charitable? . Our hearts are 
warmed by a fellow feeling for even the Feejee, and attuned to the harmony 
of a hand organ. A manifesto addressed to us ! The Faculty suspect that 
the coo of the wood pigeon can become the hiss of the serpent ! Chops and 
tomato sauce! what does this mean? Why, is not the bare supposition 
that the *' board " could so far remember itself as to publish any criticism 
an absurdity? The above Pickwickian quotation, developed in a moment 
of fine editorial phrensy, naturally recalls its complement, " and the 
warming pan, gentlemen, don't forget the warming pan." It is a fact 
known to but few that scientists have lately developed many peculiar facts 
in relation to this antique instrument. Indeed a most interesting experiment 
is now in progress to determine whether its genial warmth, which at first 
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rendered the' couch so acceptable to the incumbent, may not by degrees 
increase itself until the bed becomes too hot to hold him. But your pardon ; 
our interest in science has led us from the point. We were speaking of the 
Faculty. What have we done, we in whom unite the innocence of childhood 
and the gravity of age! the guilelessness of the Freshman, and the astute- 
ness of the editor! What have we done, that for us Vulcan should forge 
Olympic thunderbolts? That upon our devoted heads the vials of such awful 
wrath should be outpoured? We acknowledge that our transgressions have 
been many. We admit that ours was the arm that struck Billy Patterson, 
and rent the venerable sidewalk from its ancient bed; but have we nor. 
atoned? Has not the chastening hand of justice been laid upon us? Was 
it not enough that Metaphysics, like a horrid dream, gnawed at our hearts, 
and chilled our very life! that Mrs. Kelly has raised the price of soap, and 
that we must pay the printer! Alas, no! 

Like the wing of the dread angel withering the Mighty of Egypt, comes 
this last mandate of our inscrutable head. It hath blighted our young lives, 
and dried up the wellspring of our innocent joy, and hurled us down to 
that abyss from out whose lowest depth another yawns more awful than the 
rest. Yet even in this bitter hour we bear no malice, and we forgive. We 
may not g^ide the sun ; still less can we from a jack-o*lan tern's light 
determine whether the ray emanates from a pumpkin or a squash. 
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The Two Horns of a Dilemma. 

f^om the time when "the memory of man runneth not to the contrary," 
it has been the custom of the Freshman Class to signalize its entrance in the 
college world, by indulging in the innocent amusement of "painting the 
town red." In pursuance of this sanguinary ambition, the gentlemen of the 
newly arrived class started out a few nights ago on their first predatoiy 
raid. The next morning, sidewalks torn up, benches burned, chapel cush- 
ions purloined, an animal of the bovine persuasion in the recitation room — 
all these amusing little ciicumstances evidenced to the college that the 
class of '88 had duly celebrated its arrival to collegiate dignity. The usual 
consequent was of course expected, in the shape of the customary tax upon 
the class to pay for the damage done. 

But we forgot that we live in an age of change and progress, and the ad- 
ministration of Hamilton College is nothing if not progressive. In pursu- 
ance of this reformatory policy, "the powers that be" have officially decreed 
that the entire college must pay for the damage committed by the under- 
classmen on their periodical raid ! And this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the catalogue states "any damages shall be charged to the class committing 
them, when known ;" and notwithstanding the fact that it must have been 
known to college authorities that the Senior and Junior Classes were not in 
any way connected with the affair. Yet, strange to say, facts seemed in this 
case to have but little weight with the administration. 

We deem this demand made upon us, as unjust and unprecedented, and 
for these reasons we enter our most respectful but earnest protest. In our 
Freshman year, we alone paid for the walks torn up by the Class of '85, and 
we paid our three dollars each, without a word of objection, and now we are 
asked to pay for the walks torn up by the Freshman Class, upon the specious 
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plea that the authorities cannot discover whether the Seniors or the Fresh- 
men committed the damage complained of! This cannot be bat the merest 
pretext to enforce an unwarranted demand, and the authorities cannot 
expect this to be taken otherwise than as a pretext. 

If the real object of this tax upon the Seniors be to establish a precedent 
and to cause the class in the future to perform extraordinary police duty, in 
protecting the property of the village from the lawless hands of underclass- 
men, then the demand is even more unjustifiable, it is an ex post facto law, 
brought forward without any previous warning, and in direct violation of the 
rules and regulations set forth in the published catalogue of the college. 
Bad notice been given that the rule was not, as published, that *'any dam- 
age shall be charged to the class, committing them, when known," but that 
the Seniors would be held responsible for the Freshman acts, then the ques- 
tion would have assumed another phase. Under the existing state of cir- 
cumstances, however, we fail to see the justice of this theory of procedure. 

If this tax is imposed with any real idea that the Senior Class actually did 
go down the hill and tear up the walk in question, then it certainly shows 
on the part of somebody, a most remarkable ignorance of college customs. 
If this tax is levied upon the theory that the Seniors should have stood guard 
and protected village property from the attacks of the Freshmen, then it is 
an ex post facto regulation, and for this reason is especially unjust. In either 
case, the upper classes do most emphatically protest. 
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Around College. 

—Field Day Oct. 21st. 

— G. H. Lee, '85, has left college. 

— Class Rides took place Sept. 26th. 

— The Freshman Class numbers fifty. 

— Political discussions are growing warm. 

— There are ten extra-chemists in the **Lab." 

—The Fresh, horned the "Sems," Sept. 13th. 

— Bets on the next President of the U. S. are in order. 

— About a dozen tickets were sold to the Metaphysical debate. 

— Chandler, '87, is taking a special course in applied mechanics. 

—The Brockway Prize was awarded Chas. Law; 2nd to F. B. Waite. 

— C. H. Johnson, of Blackburn University, has joined the Class of '86. 

— No one but Freshmen would have destroyed the seats upon the campus. 

— Prof. Frink preached in the Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
Sept. 28th. 

— The Blaine and Logan Club numbers 125; the Cleveland and Hendricks 
numbers 40. 

— The Freshman-Sophomore ball game resulted in favor of the Sophs, by 
a score of 25 to 1. 

— The Faculty have at last yielded and have consented to announce the 
standing yearly. 
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— One of • our Professors was innocently asked by a Freshman to what 
class he belonged. 

—Dr. Hamilton gave the Seniors a very instructive and interesting lecture 
on John Locke, Oct. 7th. 

— F. S. Larabee,'85, caught for theSpringvilles, the crack amatenur nine of 
Erie County, during the summer. 

— A Freshman who had been reading an invitation, wanted to ki^^QW who 
that fellow was who signed himself R. S. V. P. 

— ^A Freshman in class prayer meeting made this extravagant demand, 
*0h, God! please make the Sophomores in our school better." 

— A liberal price will be paid by the Business Manager for the following 
copies of the Lrr. : October, 1879, April, 18^, and May, 1883. 

—A Democratic Campaign Club has been organized with G. Lawyer as 
President, and a Republican Club with C. Arnold as President. 

— By a resolution of the Board of Editors, the articles of no st-udent will 
be published in the Lit. unless such student is an actual subscriber. 

— The external and internal appearance of North College has been materi- 
ally improved, making it the most attractive dormitory on the Hill. 

— The first of the Class games for the silver ball, was played Oct. 4th, be- 
tween the Seniors and Sophomores. The score was 6 to 10 in favor of the 
Seniors. 

— At a college meeting, Oct. 4th, C. H. Davidson, '85, was elected man- 
ager of the college nine, with F. N. Holman, '85, and E. V. Slawson, '86, as 
directors. 

— The Brick Library is open every Wednesday and Saturday, from 2 to 4 
p. M., and the Rhetorical from 11:45 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., every Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

— The new Hamiltonian Board of '86, are as follows ; N. Cleveland, 
G. E. Van Kennan, A. M. Collier, M. E. Powers, J. S. Jarvis, G. L. Sel- 
f ridge, C. S. Van Auken. 

— The ball ground has been spoiled for the present season by a ridge 
extending across the outfield. Will the superintendent of the campus be 
kind enough to remove this obstruction? 

— The officers of the Athletic Association for the year are: Pres., J. Swift, 
'85; Treas., W. G. White, '85; Sec, A. M. Collier] '86. The directors are 
Miller, 85, Van Auken, '86, Hoyt, '87, and Chase, '88. 

— Ward M. Beckwith, '80, who for the past three years has been an in- 
structor in Robert College, Constantinople, addressed a meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A., Sunday, Oct. 5th. His lecture was a very interesting account of the 
great Oriental capital. 

— The vacancies in the College Glee Club have been filled, and the club is 
prepared to shout for Cleveland, Blaine, St. John, Butler or Belva Lock- 
wood, as the occasion may demand. C. S. Van Auken, '86, is leader, and 
N, Cleveland, '86, manager. 

— At their meeting last Commencement, the Trustees appropriated a small 
sum for the improvement of the Library, in accordance with a recommenda- 
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tion of Prof. Root, who was the librarian. With this, many old books have 
been repaired, some new books purchased, and nearly seventy volumes of 
English and American Reviews have been bound. Other additions will prob- 
ably be made, including the remaining volumes of the Britannica. The 
prize money which was not awarded in the department of modem languages, 
last year, has also been put in to books for the special use of that depart- 
ment. If the friends of the college understood the needs of the Library, 
and the great good that even small sums of money can do here, we believe 
they would take pleasure in giving liberally for the purchase of new books. 



• »• 



Other Collesres* 

— ^Hamiltonian, Attention I 

— Harvard has 1,200 students. 

— Dartmouth has two days for her athletic sports. 

— The standard of mathematics at Hobart is to be raised. 

— It is rumored that there will be no more "annuals'* at Williams. 

— No Harvard man may belong to a boat crew unless he can swim. 

— At Princeton gymnastics are compulsory among the lower classes. 

— An American college is to be established at Shanghai, China. — Ex, 

—Harvard enters 230 Freshmen, Cornell 220, Union 46, Princeton 130. 

— The Oid Board, (Williams), are making promises about an early publi- 
cation. 

— Bowdoiu has been fortunate enough to secure the services of ex-Pres. 
Brown. 

— At Cornell the Freshmen beat the Sophomores in the annual ball game, 
20 to 6. 

— A new college for women will be opened next month at Bridgeport, 
Conn. — Ex, 

— Dartmouth has a non-partisan organization that is ready to carry torches 
for either party. 

— In the Sophomore-Freshman rush on the opening night of the tenr, 
the Fresh, were victorious. 

— There are one hundred and four college graduates in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. — Round Table. 

— The richest university in the world is that of Leyden in Holland. Its 
real estate alone is worth four millions. 

— The New York Evening Post has regular correspondents at Harvard, 
Princeton, Amherst, Yale and Cornell. 

^Freshman in Livy translates ^^Audiaset que geminos esse fratres,'"' — and 
he heard that these two twins were brothers. — Hound Table. 

— The Sunday afternoon service, so long compulsory at Amherst, has been 
abolished, and a psalm of thanksgiving swells from the lips of every A mherst 
studeut. 

Trinity.— The Freshman class numbers thirty-two men. An addition of 
1,000 volumes has been made to the library. The trustees have appropria- 
ted $20,000 for the erection of a new residence for the President. 
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— Lehigh University rejoioes in one of the most convenient and ftnely 
equipped laboratories in the country. This model institution has also a sys- 
tem of public bath rooms, located in the gymnasium, and even a free billiard 
and pool room for the students. 

— In the final cane rush at Cornell, the Freshmen were victorious after a 
forty minute's struggle. The Sophs, were outnumbered ; (one hundred and 
fifty Fresh, to sixty Sophs). Coats, hats and shirts were torn to shreds. For 
years the Fresh, have been beaten, but this time they will swing the well-won 
cane. 



•♦• 



Exchanges. 

— The Bowdoin Orient plumes itself, and with reason, on a new cover, 
which is certainly very pretty. 

— Brunoniom, accept our congratulation on the happy translation by A. 
T. W. in your issue of October 4th. 

—The Trinity Tablet is preaching the doctrine of forbearance between 
Faculty and Student. A most praiseworthy doctrine, Tablet ; let the lion 
and the lamb lie down, &e., and we speak from experience, 

— In the Howard Advocate of September 26th, is a telling satire on party 
politics, entitled **Politics in Bungstown." The writer is blessed with a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and makes his points in witty imagery. 

— One of the most substantial volumes which reaches us is the Cornell Re- 
view, The October number contains an excellent article on "The Unwritten 
Constitution of the United States," and a charming sketch, "My Lady and I. " 

— The Amhsrst Sivdent contains a full list of the men who have this fall 
entered the college. It is hardly a fair thing, Student^ to usurp the functions 
of the Catalogue, though it unquestionably affords most entertaining read- 
ing. 

— The Occident quotes from Carlyle, Tacitus and Confucius, and advertises 
a Freshman debate on the question. — Resolved : That the sword is mightier 
than the pen ! We debated that ourselves once in prep, school ; and as for 
Confucius, we always did love the Chinee. 

— The Williams Argo, and Athenaeum, are a very pretty pair. A feature 
of each is the absence of all heavy literary work. The short stories are often 
capital and the poetry remarkably good. The imitation of Cable is not very 
startling. We perfer the "Creole" first hand, but "Jack" and "A True 
Story " are good efforts. 

— The Ya^e News and the Cornell Daily Sun are worthy of the college that 
hupport them. They represent an immense amount of editorial work, and 
college spirit. The News is more devoted to athletics than the Sun ; and we 
do not wonder that with such a censor Yale so often comes to the front. 
Both sheets mean to keep their readers posted on daily events and succeed 
well in the effort. 

— Prom No. 5 Monroe St., Chicago, the Rambler comes, dressed out in most 
attractive garb, and true to its motto, — it is "of men, manners and things." 
We get from its weekly columns tid-bits of news on art, music, society gos- 
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gip, sporting news, books, the drama, and general political events. It is a 
yal liable additioii to our table, and we heartily recommend it to all lovers 
of a bright newsy weekly. 

— Following exchanges have been received : Harvard Advocate^ The WH- 
liama Argo, Colby Echo, Cornell Era, The Round Table, Yale News, The 
American Antiquarian and Oriented Journal, Lehigh Burr, Bowdoin 
Orient, Normal News, Trinity Tablet, Madieonensia, Delaware College Re- 
view, The Polytechnic, Brunonian, The Rambler, Fortnightly Index, Occi- 
dent, University Herald, Bales Student, Amherst Student, Cornell Daily 
Su^n Williams AtJienaeum, Acta Columbiana, Cornell Review, The Occi- 
dent, The Syracumn, Lafayette Journal, Rouge Ft Noir, Hobart Herald, 
Cap and Oown, Columbia Spectator, Princetonian^ Chaff, and The Univers- 
ity Quarterly, Want of space forbids mention of each individually. To all 
we extend a cordial welcome, and the best of wishes for the coming year, 
during which our motto shall be charity to all, malice to none. 



• •• 



Pickings and Stealings. 

— Freshman in prayer meeting : Please Lord make all the boys in this 
school better. 

— Moses King, the publisher, is about to bring out a new. edition of 
*' Students' Songs," which it is claimed has had a greater sale than any other 
similar collection. — Ex. 

— At the University of Virginia there is no prescribed course of study ; 
no entrance examination: no vacations except the summer one, and but six 
holidays. — Colby Echo. 

— Night caps are very fashionable. They are made straight, or trimmed 
with milk and nutmeg, or shirred with a wide border of ^gg. They are all 
made full, and some are trimmed with a narrow piping of straw.— CAaJf. 

— Two ShefE. Fresh, talking together after their rush, let F. — ** Well, we 
did *em up this time sure. ' 2d F, — *• That's true; but to morrow the papers 
will say how we scattered." let F. — ** Yes, but what difference does that 
make; the world will know how it was." ! ! 

He put his arm around my waist — 

Just so— and looked, oh ! very silly: 
And yet, at being thus embraced, 

I did not frown — the air was chilly. 

He raised my hand, and bent his chin 
As though in fact he meant to kiss it, 

One little kiss— it was no sin — 
To tell the truth, I did not miss it. 

Then, as 1 bent my face towards his — 
Our lips were near,— none to forbid it — 

Somebody kissed; the trouble is, 
I don't exactly know who did it. 

A THEFT. 

I wonder— just a tiny bit, 
As 1 see Mable thoughtful sit 
Beside the table. 
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What »he would do, the merry miss, 
If I should steal from her a kiss. 
To me it would be perfect bliss, 
But what to Mable ? 

Her ear is pink as mother-pearl, 
And f rbm her net one golden curl 

Is straying vagrant. 
Her silken lashes curl adown 

And veil her eyes of bonnie brown: 
The perfume from her dainty gown 
Is faintly fragrant. 

How easy round her chair to slip, 
And press her tempting ruby lip! 

Yet, would I rue it ? 
What is that saying apt though old I 

A winning knight must needs be bold! 

Then sweet Miss Mable could but scold, 

I think ril do\i\ 

— Argo, 

He was sitting at the window 

As she fell; 

I think it was a sin; do 

You as well! 

He turned not -away his head — 

They were silk, and colored red, 

Don't you tell. 

— Brooklyn Eagle, 

Adown the chandeliered saloon, 

To notes of viol and bassoon, 
In mazy gossamer they whirl. 

The sylph-like Senior and the girl. 

About her form in dainty pose. 

His arm a semi- circle shows; 
And when the sheltered nook is gained. 

The graceful pose is still retained. 

As 'neath the Senioric ray, 

Like rosy lights her blushes play. 
He reads within her eyes of brown. 

Waltzing is better sitting down. 



Ex. 



GONE-NESS. 

*Tis only a maiden's lips. 

Yet a maiden's lips are sweet; 
And my anxious breast will not let me rest 

Till our lips together meet. 

*Tis only a maiden's eyes, 
Yet a maiden's eyes are bright; 
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And I scarcely know, thej are flashing so. 
How to read their, tale aright. 

Tis onlj a maiden's Toice, 

Yet a maiden's Toice is clear; 
And mj heart stands still, and mj eyelids fill. 

At the words Tre longed to hear. 

Tis only a maiden's heart, 

Tet a maiden's heart is tme; 
And I clasp her tight, while my heart is light. 

For she's mine the whole world through. 

— Brvnonian, 

SOMAXCE TO-DAT. 

A maid in a hammock reading trash, 
A youth passing by with a dude moustache— 

An awfully nice and mutual mash; 
Parental objections for want of cash ; 

A secret match and off in a flash; 
A wedding meal of kisses and hash. 

PATHinc. 

Forgive? Forget? 

Tis well, but yet 
The reflex of the summer past. 
The shadow that your life has cast. 

Must hold one-in its silver net. 

Forgive? Forget? 

Tis well, but yet 
Your appetite for cake and cream 
lias thrown me bankrupt in the stream 

Of jK>verty and helpless debt. — Argo, 

Uer nwy lij>s si> near U> mine. 

More tempting far than rarest wine. 

And so 1 kissed her. 
The swiH^test thing the sun e'er shone on. 
This girl. Who woukhrt be clear "^gone on** 

Si>me fellow's sister. 

Since love hat^ nuirumred in her ear. 
With favoring mind my suit she'll hear. 

Who can n^sist her? 
Asstent to me she quicklv nods. 
Another kiss— but hold, ye gods! 

It is my sister!— »4</i't>tH»/tf. 
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AL.UMNIANA. 

— From classes earlier than '84, the following appointments for teach- 
ing have been recently made : Philip M. Hall, '76, principal Waverly 
Union School; William G. Hamlin, '79, teacher of languages in Bowen 
College, Des Moines, Iowa; Robeet W. Hughes, '81, principal of Oil City 
Union School; A. Z. Pierce, '81, principal of Ovid Union School; F. A. 
Spencer, Jr., '83, tutor in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; William 
H. Avery, '83, principal of Union School, Cloquet, Minn.; Carroll L. 
Bates, '83, teacher of Mathematics and German in Rome Academy. 

— Edward J. Wickson, '69, was one of the founders of the Harmon Semi- 
nary for young ladies, established in 1882, at Berkeley, California, and is now 
its treasurer. 

— In the July North American there is a symposium of ten writers on 
" The Future of the Negro," led by Professor Charles A. GardIKBE, '80, 
who believes that amalgamation in the south, and migration of whites from 
the south will be necessary for those who do not wish to be ruled by the 
negro in a century to come. 

— Daniel Huntington, '36, was one of the founders of the Century Club 
in New York, and is now its president. Its roll of 600 members includes 
Hon. Theodore W. D wight, '40, and President David H. Cochran, '50, of 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

— Charles N. Severance, '85, is the new principal of the Southold Acad- 
emy, which has an organic connection with the Presbyterian Church in 
Southold, Long Island; Among the predecessors of Principal Severance, 
were Rev. M. D. Kneeland, '69, now of Fredonia ; Thomas A. Abbott, "fo, 
now of St. Paul, Minn. ; Rev. E. W. Cummings. '71, now of Elba; and Rev.- 
J. R. Robinson, '72, now of Auburn Seminary. 

— The wife of Hon Wiluam M. White, '54, died suddenly at her home in 
Utica, September 22, 1884. She was a daughter of William C. Pierrepont, 
of Pierrepont Manor, where she was buried. She leaves a large family of 
children and a wide circle of sorrowing friends. 

— Rev. Robert R. Watkins, '79, of Franklinville, was chosen Modera- 
tor of the Presbytery of Genesee Valley, at its September Meeting in Cuba. 

— At the September Meeting of the Presbytery of Steuben, A. W. Cooper ^ 
'79, now a Senior in Union Seminary, was examined with a view to licensure 
to preach. 

— Upon the first Sabbath in September the Rev. H. H. Kellogg, '66, of 
Seneca Castle, commemorated ten years of pastoral service with the church 
in this place. A review of these ten years afforded causes of grateful recog- 
nition of divine mercy manifest to both pastor and people. These years have 
been pleasant and fruitful to a good degree. 

— Charles A. Thorpe, '16, of Norwich, has outlived all his classmates, 
and is the oldest living graduate. * Daniel Leroy, '17, of New York, is the 
only survivor of his class. Rev. Ebenezer H. Snowden, '18, of Kingston, 
Pa., has outlived all his classmates, and is the oldest minister in the Presby- 
tery of Lackawanna. Dr. Philip Ten Eyck, '20, has never been married, 
and has outlived all his classmates. In four classes every name carries the 
death-star. 
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- Tti(i U(>w truiit(H>fi of ilainilton College, elected to permanent seats June 
t^, i4rii Umu. Jui4N J« Knox> *49. of New York; Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, 
'/l|,(if iUiiitimi Hml CuAKUCS A. Hawlky, *59, of Seneca Falls. On the same 
iUy Vtti» |fi'«HluAt«M {>t %h» (H>Uege, at their annual meeting, re-elected Hon. 
tltoiii^i'M. I(. lUwtKY, *47» for a term of four years. 

^uk.if ^taAiTM. '(MV hai» r^mo\'ed from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Washing- 
iou 'IWriUay, wh^)r%> tht^rt> uh sitiil room and work for good lawyers. He need 
ucL hu|ti» li> ttud any better men in that Territory- than Rey. £. W. Allen, 
'4A cf lU.vtoa, aiul i'HAattss M. Holton, 03, of Walla Walla. 

lU. b'uvNCM K. hwiuuT, *79, has removed from New York to Denver, 

^ ^iioi'mlo. 

Kvv. lU. J v^K5» Kklls, *44, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Lane Semi- 
ii4i\, rinoiunati, weK*i>mes to the new Junior Class, £DeAR C. Datton. 81, 
.t(<MWi'M A. AuAia, "84, William P. Miller. '84, and Thomas Turnbull, '84. 

hi HI I. NV VHH>» *75. has removed from Utica, to Petoskey, Mich., and 
vviU Uiui'o i'Ugax^' in business. 

\l tlio So|»tviubt^r meeting of the Presb\-tery of Utica, Rev. Charles F. 
(m<j«'>, '7!id, (avachi^l Ihe opening sermon^ and was elected a Commissioner of 
>Vukuuit Siiiuinarv. 

\ tliougUthil aiul fai'tful ei>rrespondent asks a question, and gives the 
m()V^i>i. '*iUvi) YOU m>tk*tHi that it takes a Hamilton man to fill the Chair 
u\ Uiiuiilutior:' Dh A, J. Ufsi>n, 43, Dr. James Eells. *44, Dr. Thomas S. 
il^oii^Uk), '4H, Dr. Hkhhick Jounson/57, are the Homiletic men in Auburn, 

loi44»., I uiou aud Chii^gi>." 

i^i:.v |t}. V. PuwKtt^ ^^ is justly indignant that the unoffending road- 
ci'li. U»!i«» ioh(»uld tn^ >K> vuthK'scdv ruined bv vandal axe and saw: 

i huvi' ju«*t iH'Uu^ by a s*.*hiK)l yard m I'tica which, for superb evergreens 
i4«ii( (iiMaduouH tiinv"*, wait a glory; but one week has forever ruined the whole 
'«f II TIh» Uw»t Uvi*** art* lut up entirely, and the poorest evergreens are 
inuiiuml u|> (ill ibvy UK>k like ^n^u giugham umbrellasw I do not indulge 
ill I'H'fHUli.V ; but t viui not wonder that a friend who was with me let slip a 
/*.tV *l»m'i», lv\uUKi»»>{ ^^•*'^l"* ^^^Ji" ^^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ indignation. All over the 
"'lUiUy CUV (fvuit li'\s>H, the pr^>duet of centuries* are being slaughtered. 
Ti« ir i« 4 j44*«u»u. a JH^i't of cra^c» that rolls over the coujitry,jiow and then 

i<< i;ui U(ui AUvh." 

I^^v. hNU'* J. <\»wi.h;?t, '?5» has been recently installed as pastor at Fair- 
ioH'U, rHVi»i;*4 iV.. whoio HoHvoh; K. Suimwax, '84 takes charge of the 

('Ul"U MVilu>v>l 

ll(«u W VKHKN Ihui K\, t^, of (slneiuuati, was elected President of the 

^\iu* Mt'^ii h>iv.Mttv VVit^tocvs i4l its uKvtiug in Saratoga, September 17th. 

'il»' lt.niu.il *k.i »ki» KiluoHtor," is thtj title of a very thoughtful and 
■' i^''l'»0\ ^'.i'Uv.v-* U^l««)o ilio Vlunmi Av^ociatiou of the Fredonia Normal 
o. l,<...l. .a ihu ^uiMtal lurilin^ lji.4 .)uuo» by Prof. T. C. Burgjsss^ '83L Here 
j: 1^ ' l»mi< t^. s^vuh mo l»t.)»» l.h»> |»uMj?vlh'd ;iiidi>jss: 

\Wi\ .1 U».. i»» .;!- . »»H.i>ai»'il venters jiiid tiiiost intellects of our lajud are 
• i^ix.ti'iiu;^ u»> ii itit^'tj . itpii^v 'iiiil .,;oiintx ih uK>uIdin^ and elevating Ameri- 
\.^\i\ |<Moi»>4li>,»»» lu UA\,s .vjin,* .iiiii |H)wer for ^ou or evil huve attraefied 
'1', lv'^\^* ln^'u* iWh Us'li-** I fwv v»'iv Hutu 1 1 Kiir biMet's and clergymen from their 
iiiilj^.il^ U»'» ti''»t»ij| »Hi >t '.f ,>ui I \'Ili)jtiiiiv ;u>i looking to this as one of the 
(U\'<4 ^'U'^^'^^'^^^^M iL'X'it'HHicim ci i.lio luiuio. Iho standard is- still advaiu^ng. 
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What our newspaper needs now is not an increase in the range of topics^ but 
greater iudgment in selecting and greater genius in teJling the news of the 
day. Why should we not with Whitelaw Reid look forward to a future not 
far distant, when there shall be men in control of every newspaper with high 
moral and intellectual ability to select wisely the news of the day; when 
there shall be on the staflE of our important iournals a company of ureens, 
or Carlyles or Macaulays, whose business shall be to turn these events into 
history at once elegant, instructive, and worthy to remain." 

— During the coming year, Clinton Scollard, '81, Calvin N. Kendall, 
'83, John D. Cary, *84, and Arthur J'. Selfridge, *84, will be students in 
Harvard University. ♦ 

— The Living Issue, Utica's Prohibition paper, is edited by Rev. Dr. M. 
E. Dunham, '47, and his son, George E. Dunham, '79, edits the local depart- 
ment of the Utica Press, 

— J. Henry Shepherd, '72, of Shreveport. La., who was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago, has been appointed Director of 
the Public Schools for four years, by the Governor of Louisiana. 

—On account of his daughter's impaired health, Rev. A. M. Shaw, '66, 
has resigned the Presbyterian pastorate at Lyon's Falls, and removed to 
Texas. 

—Rev. William Reed, '71, has had the substantial help of a willing peo- 
ple in a successful effort to pay off an old church debt of $4,000. 

— Stephen Terry, '64, of Hartford, Conn., was elected Treasurer of the 
League of American Wheelmen, at its May Meeting, held in Ford's Opera 
House, Washington, D. C. 

— Ward M. Beckwith, '80, has returned to his home in Westmoreland, 
after three years of unbroken success as a tutor in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople. 

—Rev. Samuel J. Fisher, '67, is a member of the Board of Education for 
Freedmen at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— The Rev. Willard Richardson, '37, as principal of the Fairfield Insti- 
tute, at Winnsborough, S. C, reports 350 pupils. Of these 125 are prepar- 
ing to be preachers or teachers in this country and in Africa. Winnsborough 
has nearly 2,000 inhabitants, and all the new buildings in the place are 
erected by colored mechanics trained at this school. While it is strictly a 
religious school, all the me.chanical trades are represented, and agriculture 
has due attention. 

— Dan p. Eells, '48, of Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the American dele- 
gates at the August Conference, held in Berlin, Germany, of the Young 
Men*s Christian Associations of the World, and was appointed the American 
representative of the Managing Committee. 

— Mrs. Maria G. Underwood, widow of Judge John C. Underwood, '31, 
died suddenly, at Washington, D. C, July 19, 1884. 

—Sunday, August 17, was called the Chicago day at the Chatauqua As- 
sembly. Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, preached to 5,000 hearers on 
*^ Unconscious Influence," and delivered the baccalureate address to the Chau- 
tauqua graduating class of 1884, in which he spoke of the marvelous possibili- 
ties of the unconscious influence of the Chatuaqua Christian education. 
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— The new trustees of Hamilton College, elected to permanent seats June 
26, are Hon. John J. Knox, '49, of New York ; Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, 
'51,of Clinton, and Charles A. Hawlky, '59, of Seneca Falls. On the same 
day the graduates of the college, at their annual meeting, re-elected Hon. 
Joseph. R. Hawley, *47, for a term of four years. 

— Eben Smith, *50, has removed from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Washing- 
ton Territory, where there is still room and work for good lawyers. He need 
not hope to find any better men in that Territory than Rev. E. W. Allen, 
'42, of Dayton, and Charles M. Holtox, 63, of Walla Walla. 

— Dr. Francis E. Dwight, 79, has removed from New York to Denver, 
Colorado. 

— Rev. Dr. James Eells, '44, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, welcomes to the new Junior Class, Edgar C. Dayton. 81, 
Joseph A. Adair, *84, William P. Miller. '84, and Thomas Turnbull, '84. 

— Burt 1. Waldo, '75, has removed from Utica, to Petoskey, Mich., and 
will there engage in business. 

— At the September meeting of the Presbytery of Utica, Rev. Charles F. 
Goss, '72, preached Ihe opening sermon, and was elected a Commissioner of 
Auburn Seminary. 

— A thoughtful and factf ul correspondent asks a question, and gives the 
answer. "Have you noticed that it takes a Hamilton man to fill the Chair 
of Homiletics? Dr A. J. LTpson, 43, Dr. James Eells. '44, Dr. Thomas S. 
Hastings, '48, Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, are theHomiletic men in Auburn, 
La^e, Union and Chicago." 

— Rev E. p. Powell, '53, is justly indignant that the unoffending road- 
side trees should be so ruthlessly ruined by vandal axe and saw : 

**I have just come by a school yard in Utica which, for superb evergreens 
and deciduous trees, was a glory ; but one week has forever ruined the whole 
of it. The best trees are cut up entirely, and the poorest evergreens are 
trimmed up till they look like green gingham umbrellas. I do not indulge 
in profanity; but 1 did not wonder that a friend who was with me let slip a 
few sharp, twanging words from the bow of his indignation. All over the 
countrj our fruit trees, the product of centuries, are being slaughtered. 
There is a passion, a sort of craze, that rolls over the country, now and then 
to cut and slash." 

— Rev. Junius J. Cowles, '75, hasbeenrecently installed as pastor at Fair- 
haven, Cayuga Co., where Horace E. Shumway, '84, takes charge of the 
Union School. 

— Hon. Warren Higley, '62, of Cincinnati, was elected President of the 
American Foi*estry Congress, at its meeting in Saratoga, September 17th. 

"The Journal as an Educator," is the title of a very thoughtful and 

scholarly address before the Alumni Association of the Fredonia Normal 

School, at the annual meeting last June, by Prof. T. C. Burgess, '83. Here 

is a chance sentence from the published address: 

"Many of the most cultivated writers and finest intellects of our land are 
expending their life's energy and genius in moulding and elevating Ameri- 
can journalism. Its lofty aims and power for gooa or evil have attracted 
scholars from their books, lawyers from their briefs and clergymen from their 
pulpits. The young men of our colleges are looking to this as one of the 
most promising professions of the future. The standard is still advancing. 
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What our newspaper needs now is not an increase in the range of topics^ but 
CTeater iudgment in selecting and greater genius in teJling the news of the 
day. Why should we not with Whitei^w Reid look forward to a future not 
far distant, when there shall be men in control of every newspaper with high 
moral and intellectual ability to select wisely the news of the day; when 
there shall be on the staflE of our important journals a company of ureens, 
or Cablyles or Macaulays, whose business shall be to turn these events into 
history at once elegant, instructive, and worthy to remain." 

— During the coming year, Clinton Scollabd, *81, Calvin N. Kendall, 
'83, John D. Caby, *84, and Arthur J'. Selfridge, *84, will be students in 
Harvard University. ♦ 

— The Living Issue, Utica's Prohibition paper, is edited by Rev. Dr. M. 
E. Dunham, *47, and his son, George E. Dunham, '79, edits the local depart- 
ment of the Utica Press, 

— J. Henry Shepherd, 72, of Shreveport. La., who was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago, has been appointed Director of 
the Public Schools for four years, by the Governor of Louisiana. 

—On account of his daughter's impaired health, Rev. A. M. Shaw, '56, 
has resigned the Presbyterian pastorate at Lyon's Falls, and removed to 
Texas. 

—Rev. William Reed, '71, has had the substantial help of a willing peo- 
ple in a successful effort to pay off an old church debt of $4,000. 

— Stephen Terry, '64, of Hartford, Conn., was elected Treasurer of the 
League of American Wheelmen, at its May Meeting, held in Ford's Opera 
House, Washington, D. C. 

— Ward M. Beckwith, '80, has returned to his home in Westmoreland, 
after three years of unbroken success as a tutor fn Robert College, Constan- 
tinople. 

—Rev. Samuel J. Fisher, '67, is a member of the Board of Education for 
Freedmen at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— The Rev. Willard Richardson, '37, as principal of the Fairfield Insti- 
tute, at Winnsborough, S. C, reports 350 pupils. Of these 125 are prepar- 
ing to be preachers or teachers in this country and in Africa. Winnsborough 
has nearly 2,000 inhabitants, and all the new buildings in the place are 
erected by colored mechanics trained at this school. While it is strictly a 
rebgious school, all the mechanical trades are represented, and agriculture 
has due attention. 

— Dan p. Eells, '48, of Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the American dele- 
gates at the August Conference, held in Berlin, Germany, of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of the World, and was appointed the American 
representative of the Managing Committee. 

— Mrs. Maria G. Underwood, widow of Judge John C. Underwood, '31, 
died suddenly, at Washington, D. C, July 19, 1884. 

— Sunday, August 17, was called the Chicago day at the Chatauqua As- 
sembly. Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, preached to 5,000 hearers on 
*^ Unconscious Influence," and delivered the baccalureate address to the Chau- 
tauqua graduating class of 1884, in which he spoke of the marvelous possibili- 
ties of the unconscious influence of the Chatuaqua Christian education. 
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— Volume VIII. of the United States Census Report, contains an elaborate 
monograph, by S. N. D. North, *69, of the IJtica Morning Hercdd, on the 
newspaper and publishing interests of the country in the year 1880. 

— During the Summer vacation, Rev. William D. Jones, *82, now of the 
Senior Class in Auburn Seminary, supplied the pulpit of the Congregational 
Church in Brookton, Tompkins Co. 

— Rev. Walter S. Peterson, 72, of Huron, Dakota, is president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian University of southern Dakota, 
which has its location a: Pierre, on the Missouri river, at the terminus of 
the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. 

— Recent repairs on the Presbyterian Church in Adams, have been largely 
paid for by Elder D. A. Dwight, '50, whose pastor is Rev. James S. Root, '70. 

— Hon. James M. Woolworth, '49, of Omaha, Neb., is Chancellor of the 
Episcopal Dicocese of Nebraska. 

— Very hearty and enjoyable was the reception given to Dr. T. B. Hudson, 
'51, and his wife and two daughters, on their return to Clinton, after four 
months of journeying in Europe. The place of the reception was the Chapel 
of the Stone Church ; but the glad welcome came from friends of every re- 
ligous name. 

— The Commercial Gazette of ^Cincinnati, announces the election of 

Professor Jermain G Porter, '73, formerly of the Litchfield Observatory, to the 

directorship of the observatory in that city. It says: 

*' The person chosen to fill this important post, is Professor J. G. Porter, 
of the United States coast survey, now stationed at Washington. Professor 
Porter is well known in astronomical circles, and comes to us warmly 
recommended by such authorities as Hall, Newcomb. Hilgard, Peters, and 
others. He graduated at Hamilton College, New York, in the class of 1873, 
with high honors. After a thorough course of mathematical and astronom- 
ical study in Germany, he returned to America to be elected Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy in his alma mater, where his master, Professor Peters, has so long 
occupied the Litchfield Observatory. After several years of experience as 
professor and observer, he received an important position on the coast survey, 
and has resided since then at Washington. Under the direction of the new 
astronomer, the position of the Cincinnati Observatory as a center of active 
scientific research, will be ably maintained, and the University is to be con- 
gratulated in adding to its working force one who will in every respect be a 
worthy successor of the brilliant founder of the observatory." 

— The ofiices of superintendent of the schools and principal of the academy 
at Little Falls, have been consolidated, and the position has been given Prof. 
Leigh R. Hunt, who has for some time been principal of the academy in 
that village. He is a careful, painstaking instructor, and is fully compe- 
tent to assume the duties of his new position with honor to himself and 
satisfaction to the people of Little Falls. Mr. Hunt's salary has been properly 
increased to $1,500. 

— The Magazine of American History for A ugust, is a particularly brilliant 
number. The opening article, "The Story of a Monument," byS. N. D. 
North, '69, of the Utica Herald, will have special interest hereabout and 
to every resident of the State. It relates the history of the Ojiskany. battle 
monument, and discusses the difficulties that were surmounted by the com- 
pletion of the work, not the least curious of which was the perplexity caused 
by the question how to spell the names of Gen. Herkimer and his band, 
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mostly German Americans, who fell at the battle. There was a hot linguistic 
dispute as to whether the names should be spelled as as they appeared in the 
early records or according to the Anglicized forms of the present. The 
'reasons used on either side of this controversy — which was decided in favor 
of old-time orthography, on the ground that the monument was to the dead 
and not to the living— forni a most interesting chapter. Mr. North's paper 
is accompanied by views of the monument, of the bas-reliefs on the dies, 
the inscriptions, and a portrait of Horatio Seymour. 

— The republicans of the twenty-third district of New York, which in- 
cludes the counties of Oneida and Lewis, have nominated Hon. Henry J. 
CooKiNHAM, '67, for their representative in Congress. 

Mr. CooKiNHAM is a resident of New Hartford and practices his profession 
in the city of Utica He was bom in Prospect. October 1, 1843. He is a gradu- 
ate of Whitestown Seminary and of the Hamilton College law School. After 
teaching school one year as the principal of the Prospect Academy, he came 
to Utica, studied law and was admitted to practice in 1867. He was asso- 
ciated at the bar with Arthur M. Beardsley, for ten years. He has been 
engaged in some of the most important litigations in this section of the 
State, and his reputation in his profession has steadily grown. He was 
elected Special Surrogate of the county in 1873, but resigned the office because 
he could not spare the time for its duties. He was elected member of as- 
sembly from the first Oneida district in 1879, and served in this body with 
industry, fidelity and ability. 

— Among the vacation visitors in Clinton, was Hon. Joseph H. Durkee, 
'61, now U. S. Marshal of the Northern District of Florida, who left his 
son with the pupils of Principal I. 0. Best, '67, of the Clinton Grammar 
School. 

— Not less than 40,000 people thronged the streets of Geneva, at the 
funeral of Hon. Charles J. Folger, September 9. One of the pall bearers 
was William E. Sill, '25, of Geneva, and the funeral discourse was delivered 
in the Presbyterian Church by Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, of Auburn Sem- 
inary. He declared that public men are not all demagogues. Public men are 
riot all partisan politicians. Pecuniary compensation, the eclat of a high 
position are not sufficient rewards for the faithful performance of public 
duties. There are higher rewards. I do believe that the people of this 
country appreciate their public men. Underneath the strife of party, there 
is a calm, deep, abiding appreciation of faithfulness to a public duty that is 
sure in the end to make itself heard. Judge Folger had been peculiarly for- 
tunate in this regard. His character and worth had been appreciated by 
those who knew him best, and to-day this remarkable expression of respect 
for his memory; the presence of the chief magistrate of the republic; 
this great multitude, the unanimous expression of the press of the whole 
country, this draping of the campaign banners of both parties, in funeral 
wreaths; all these are as creditable to an intelligent appreciation of the popu- 
lar mind as they are sympathetic impulses of the popular heart. It is a 
satisfaction to know that he was permitted to die here at home, among his 
old friends and neighbors, who will carrj- him to his grave. It is a satisfac- 
tion to know that his body will rest not among strangers, but by the side of 
these blue waters, in this beautiful place that he loved so well. 

C 
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— The North American Review for September, has an attractive article in 

which Charliss W. Warxeb, '51, insists that, 

'* The demand of the industrial spirit ^ has become far too sweeping and 
ejLaeting in our country and time. He savs the moTcmeot is substantially 
all one way. It is all of a oiece. '* It is all eharacterixed by want of 
the highest aims. The frivolous and vapid society of a certain class is in 
affinity with the practical purposes of the others. ' The main object bein^ 
material development, the cultiTation of whatever will contribute to materifQ 
enterprise, a contempt or any pursuit that is not profitable, or any study 
that cannot aild to the money value of the world ; the whole motive being 
low and unspiritual, the flower must necessarily be vulgar display and a 
social life empty and frivolous. ** He thinks our salvation 6es in as many as 
possible pursuing purely intellectual studies, and that the investigation of 
Greek life and the study of that language is a most remunerative effort, the 
more so because both the language and the people are remote from us, as 
well as worth the most careful study, in and of themselvesw 

— The following appointments for teaching, have been made from the 
class of 1884: James H. 0aker, teacher in Clinton Grammar School; James 
^. Black, principal of Lisle Academy, Broome County ; Andrew L. Gardiner, 
teacher in Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; Murray H. Gardiner, Harry S. 
Hotchkiss, Edward B. Parsons and A. V. Tabor, instructors in Brookljm 
Polytechnic Institute; A. R.Getmaiu teacher in Richfield Springs; Louis F. 
Gir^mx, tutor in Protestant College, Beirut, Syria; CJeorge A. Knapp, prin- 
cipal of Union School in Bridge water ; R. L. McGucken, principal of Deposit 
Academy; Henry K. Sanbome, principal in Robert College, Constantinople ; 
LeRoy B. Sherman, principal of Union School in North Collins, Erie county; 
H. E. Shumway, principal of Union School in Fairhaven, Cayuga county ; 
George W. Warren, teacher in Cazenovia Seminary : William W. Zimmerman, 
teacher in Brooklyn. 

— An aggregate capital of more than i|tSi,500i,iWO is invested in the following 
twenty banks: Savings Bank of Utica, Hon. William J. Bagojc, ^22, Presi- 
dent; First National Bank of Washington, Iowa» Nosxax Evksso^^ 'SB, 
I*resident ; Banking House of William H. Siward Ik Co., Aubom, Hon., 
Theodo&e M. Pomeboy. *42. Cashier; Onondaga Savings Bank, Syracuse, 
Hon. Daniel P. Wood, '43, President ; First National Bank of Janesrille, 
Wis., J. DeWitt Rexford, '44, President; Powers' Bank of Lansingbargh, 
Eve&ett Case, '45, Cashier: Rock County National Bank, JaaesviUe^ Wi&, 
Babjtebas B. Eldridge, *4o. President ; First National Bank of Utlca, Ptb- 
lius V. Rogers, '46, President, Edward Curras, '56, Vice Evident,. Jobs 
A. Goodale, '48. Cashier : Tarrytown Nati<jnal Bank* Hon. D. Oepcr Bkad- 
LET, '48, President: Oneida County Bank, Utica, Joii^ M. Bctleb, *^, 
Cashier; Commercial National Bank of Cleveland, Dax P. E&LL3y *48y Pres- 
ident ; National Bank of the Republic, New York, Hon. JoHSf J. Knos, '^, 
Presiflent: First National Bank of St. PauL Minn., Hon. Charles Dl Gil- 
FILLA5, '53, Vice President; Page County Bank, Clarinda* Iowa, Crajklks 
Li:!fDERMA5, '54, P^e^*ident: National Bank of Waterville. William BL 6oc»>^ 
wi:f, '59, Cashier; National Exchange Bank, of Seneca Falls, Norjka^f H. 
Becker, '62, Cashier: Yates County National Bank, Penn Yan, Mo&bisF. 
Sheppard, '65, President; Bunk of LaCrosse, Wis., JoH:f M. HoLLSZ^ '8^ 
President: Deposit National Bank, Charles J. Knapp, '66, Cashier; Birst 
National Bank of Westfield, Charles P. Ski^tner, '66, Cashier; Fizst 
National Bank of Pontiac, Mich., John D. NijRTON, *67, Cashier. 
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— Rev. Frank S. Childs, *75, has accepted a call to the Congregaticnal 
Church in Preston, New London County, Conn. 

— Rey. Eabl T. Lockard, '77, of Oakland, Oregon, is supposed to be the 
only Hamilton graduate in that State. 

— Thus the Lockport Joumcdy Willard A. Cobb, *64, welcomes the re&p- 

pointment of Supenntendent George Griffith, *77: 

**By reference to the proceedincjs of the Board of Education, it will be 
seen that body highly complimented Professor Griffith, by unanimously 
reelecting him Superintendent of Schools for another year, and increasing 
his salary from 1^1,200 to $1,400 a year. This is a just and well-earned 
tribute for our competent and energetic School Superintendent, and one 
which we believe will be heartily indorsed by our citizens." 

— In Iowa, a majority of 30,000 was given for Prohibition, and Rev. 
Edmund B. Miner, *59, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is the author of a song, called 
* 'Jonathan's House Cleaning," that was sung, with ringing enthusiasm, at a 
Fourth of July celebration in that State. A single stanza tells the pith of 
the song: 

There's lots of stuff to clear away. 

There's brandy, whisky, porter, 
Wine» gin and rum all go to-day. 

And don't you think they oughterV 

Clear the house, the nasty stuff 

Shan't be there so handy, 
We've had it round us long enough ; 

Now beer goes with the brandy. 

Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, enforces the duty of charity for doubters 
in a sermon on St. John, 20 :25. 

After giving an exhaustive analysis of Thomas the doubter's charac- 
ter, he draws. the attention of his hearers to the different kinds of doubt, 
dwelt long and earnestly on the necessity that lay on all Christians of 
treating doubters with kindliness and consideration. We must examine 
doubt, he said, with patience and care. Let us not act like the Saducees, who 
implored Christ to give them a sign ; but He would not, by reason of thei r 
frowajrdness and stubbornness of heart. How differently he acted toward 
Thomas, the honest, warm hearted doubter! How clearly He saw that His 
disciple's intellectual caution was overbalanced by his positiveness, integri- 
ty and undying love ! Consider, then, the Sadducees, as types of uncompro- 
mising, hostile doubters and Thomas as the type of the man who would fain 
believe if it were possible, and who did believe when the pierced hands were 
shown him. In our own age the doctrine of doubt has become grossly ma 
terialistic. Signs such as Christ showed to Thomas are withheld from men's 
eyes nowadays, and without signs many men will not become believers and 
they remain in the benighted state of the Sadducees. It is a matter of the 
greatest necessity that all available evidence should be brought to bear on all 
such portions of the Christian doctrine as are not acquiesced in by modern 
doubters and I shall especially impress upon you how needful it is that all 
manner of doubt should DC regarded with patience and forbearance. Con- 
sider attentively the character of Thomas and you will learn why Christ re- 
vealed marks of his crucifixion to him and yet gave no sign to the Saddu- 
cees. 
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— Tbere is wisdom in these words of the late Asa S. Coltoh, ^1: "In the 
stndj of hmgnages the ear is the root of the memonr, and the constant re- 
peating aloud of the language we are learning should be esteemed essential 
to n{Hd progreias. The eye is but a feeble instrument for this purpose. Henoe 
in all exercises on rocabularies and forms, the words and phrases and sen- 
tences of the language studied should be repeated aloud to the teacher and in 
prirate. Beading aloud« reciting aloud memorized passages are most effect- 
ire m conquering the difficulties of a new tongue.'* 

— WnxiAX A. Hot, ^, of the Philadelphia TVem. reports an inter^ew 

with a book agent who tells him some things which me knew before, and 

some other things which we strongly suspected some time ago : 

*' Well, after the apprentice has mastered all detads, he starts out to his 
territorr. which for a new man, is generally a small town, and finds his board- 
ing place. Then, with his prospectus hidden within his coat — ^it never does, 
you know, to show that you are a book-agent, or entrance to nine houses out 
ten will be denied — well, with his book concealed he starts out and goes to 
the first village ministers and leading doctors and lawyers. To several of 
these he has obtained letters of introduction. His best work must be put in 
with tbenu Even if he has to make a deduction in price, it is woith his 
while, for, if they head his subscription list, it is more than likely that he 
can get the lesser lights of the town to subscribe also. He must be very 
suave, urbane, cordial and polite. He must make his possible customer feel 
that he cares more to have his name upon the subscription book, simply for 
the influence it will have with others, than he does for his money. It never 
does for an agent to get into any kind of an argument with the person he Is 
calling upon. Everything must be acquiesced in and skillfully concealed 
flattery and praise used in most adroit fashion. From half an hour to two 
hours is taken in one caU, so that it is seldom that more than a dozen calls are 
made in one day. Out of a dozen visits in a day, some agents will make 
ten sales, others six and so on down to none at alL At the end of a week the 
agent has to fill out a report stating the number of caUs made, books sold, 
when to be delivered, etc. For each day of actual service, some companies 
make a practice of paying $1 or so in weekly installments, so as to provide 
the agents with money for running expenses. This sum is finally deducted 
from their profits. When an agent has thoroughly canvassed a town and its 
adjacent country roads, he has his books sent to him and then delivers and 
collects in person. Profits run from 25 to 45 per cent. More canvassing is 
done in the Summer and earlv Fall than at anv other season of the Tear, 
and I have known young men to earn in June. July and August, as much as 
$950. Others cleared from $600 all the wav down in various amounts to 
$125." 



— A. M. Griswold, '59, of the Cincinnati Saturday Night, has taken sig- 
nal vengeance on the jealous editors of Chicago for calling Cincinnati 
*• Porkopolis," and insinuating: that the ladies of St. Louis are splay-footed. 
Or, is it to be interpreted as a heaping of coals of fire on Chicago's head, on 
the theory that roomy ears indicate a generous nature: '* Speaking of dull 
times, a wicked Mobile man says that a few weeks ago a stranger arrived 
there and bought a bale of cotton, and a pleasant rumor at once started 
that the cotton buyer had arrived : but it only proved to be a Chicago man 
with the ear-ache. ' 

— Hon. Hexrt M. Knox, ol, of St. Paul. Public Examiner of the State 
of Minnesota, is a son of Oneida c^^unty, and he honors his native county 
in the performance of his duties. His office gives him supervision over the 
accounts of the several State institutions, ami requires him to enforce upon 
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the State and county treasurers, whose accounts he examines, a uniform 
system of book-keeping, and he is also charged with the powers in this State 
conferred upon the superintendent of the banking department. His report 
is exhaustive on all these subjects, and contains a great deal of information 
concerning the affairs of Minnesota from this point of view. 

— Rev. William C. Winslow, *62, of 429 Beacon street, Boston, is collect- 
ing funds for the excavation of Zoan. His efforts approved by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who declares that *'the whole Christian and the whole 
Hebrew world should be as much interested in the excavation of Zoan as the 
classic world is in thac of Troy, or Mycenae, or Assos." 

— At the last memorial services of the Grand Army of the Republic held 
the Second Presbyterian Church, of Albany, Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, 
*69, the pastor, preached an appropriate sermon from the words in John: 
**It is expedient for us that one man should die for the people and that the 
whole nation perish not." He said we here re-affirm this sentiment of the 
Jewish high priest. We yearly strew with fresh flowers the graves of our 
fellow citizens, who died for their country. By this living flame of color and 
life, we kindle anew, with every returning summer, their memories, and thus 
reconsecrate the altars of their self-sacrifice. We could not do this unless 
we approved of their death. The article of death defines the nation as the 
most sacred, the most noble thing on earth. This yearly service of remem- 
brance should be to the nation, what the weekly Sabbath is to the Christian 
— restoring judgment to its normal rectitude, and getting: bearings once 
again by the eternal principles of righteousness. It compels us, as a people, 
to measure our life again by that true and only standard : The righteous 
. ncdion for which a mem may nobly die. 

— In his 'Half-Century letter Hon. E. A. Wetmore, '17, describes his 
classmate, President Stephen W. Taylor, *17, of Madison University, as 
one who performed all the duties of life with exemplary fidelity. " He was 
as faultless in personal character as it is possible for a man to be. He 
was never absent from a college exercise of any kind, and was graduated 
with the highest honors." Of the poem pronounced at the Whitestown Cen- 
tennial by President Taylor's son, Benjamin F. Taylor, one might say that 
it is as faultless in rhythm and spirit, in pathos and power, as it is possible 
for a human production to be. See how grandly and touchingly he sings 
the glory of his father's mother-college : 

Lo, Old Fort Schuyler in a grand disguise, 
The classic walls of " Hamilton" arise, 
The stately mother, of whose royal sons 

Six hundred manned the battlements of God. 
Some bravely trained the Union's roaring guns 

And won their morning stars and went abroad. 
Some wore the ermine with unspotted fame, 
Some startled senates into loud acclaim, 
Three score turned chieftains of the Fourth Estate. 
And some unchalleng'd sit in glory's gate ; 
And some lived lives of patience and of pain 
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Serene and pure, but did not live in vain, 

As when still moonlight parts the leafy spray 

Along the dew-drops dawns a little day; 

For these, we know, there waits a rare renown 

And earth's acanthus turns Corinthian crown. 

I owe thee duty as my father's son, 

God make it noon until thy work is done ! 

Saint Peter kept the keys of Paradise— 

Thy Peter bids us look with mild surprise 

Upon the broods of callow worlds that blaze. 

Hatched out beneath his incubating gaze ! 

These are the strong redoubts whence Science trains 

Her damb artillery against the skies 
Where far Auriga drives his starry wains 

And brings down worlds to brighten dying eyes. 
Tho* Stanwix guns are rusted out and dumb— 
Oneida's hives with sons and daughters hum ; 
These are the forts whose armaments command 
The dim blue range where waiting ages stand. 
Oh, strong redans, oh, garrisons cf youth. 
Strike where you will, but always strike for truth. 



MARRIED. 

— Partidoe— DwiGHT— In Clinton, Thursday evening, September 18, 
1884, by Rev. E. B. Willson, of Salem, Mass., assisted by Rev. Dr. B. W. 
DwiGHT, *35, Gerteudb Edwards Dwight, eldest daughter of Professor 
Theodore W. Dwight, '40, of Columbia College Law School, and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Partridge, of New York. 

— Bush — Settle — In Watertown, October 2, 1884, by Rev. Samuel A. 
HoYT, WiLUAM J. Bush, '83, of Lowville, and Miss Hattib B. Settle, of 
Watertown. 



DIED. 

Couch — In Rochester, September 1884, Helen Paige, wife of Rev. Wal- 
ter V. Couch, '51. , 

Benedict— At Houghton Seminary, in Clinton, September 13, 1884, of 
cholera infantum, Murray Gardiner, infant son of Prof. A. G. Benedict, 
'72, and Mrs. Emma W. Benedict. 

Waugh — Of cholera infantum, at Willoughby. Ohio, on Aug. 19th, 1884, 
Arthur Van Vorst, aged 8 months and 9 days, and on Aug. 20th, Marga- 
ret Hilton, aged 8 months and 10 days, twins, son and daughter of Rev. 
Arthur J. Wauoh, '72, and Margaret B. Wauoh. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1851. 

Dr. Daniel Johnson Peatt, an eminent and laborious servant of the 
State, died in Albany, September 12, 1884. His health had been broken 
down bj constant work, and about a year ago he was compelled to abandon 
all active employment and seek a restoration to strength by complete rest. 
For this purpose he went to Richfield Springs where he remained for several 
months and as his mind recovered somewhat its vigor, he returned to the 
duties of his office. But the overstrain of many years' unremitting work 
had effected too deep an injury, and tlie relief proved to be only temporary. 
His strength gradually diminished until the end came. 

Dr. Pratt was born in Westmoreland, Oneida county, March 8, 1827. He 
was the only child of Amasa Pratt and Mary Littlejohn, and is ninth in de- 
scent from William Pratt, who came from England and died at Saybrook, 
Conn., in 1678. He was teacher of mathematics in the academy at Fredonia 
from 1851 to 1854, and then its principal from 1854 to March, 1864. At 
this latter date he entered, the service of the Christian commission, and 
spent five months with the Army of the Potomac, in Virginia, a part of this 
time in charge of the commission work in the Fifth Army Corps. In Octo- 
ber, 1864, he was appointed to a clerkship in the oflice of the Board of Re- 
gents, and in January, 1866, was promoted to the new office of assistant 
secretary of the boai'd. This position he held at the time of his death. 

Dr. Pratt devoted himself to the duties of his position with intelligence 
and assiduity. Owing to the age and declining strength of Secretary Wool- 
worth a large part of the work and the responsibility of the office fell upon 
him. He attended all the Convocations of the University, excepting those 
of 1864 and 1884, and edited all the annual reports of the Regents, includ- 
ing the reports of the Convocations for the last twenty years. In 1865 and 
1866 the system of Regents' Preliminary Examinations was organized for the 
purpose of distributing more equitably the Literature Fund. The work of 
preparing the plans and managing the vast system of these examinations 
through the State fell chiefly upon Dr. Pratt. The result was so satisfac- 
tory, that it was followed by the establishment of the Advanced Academic 
Examinations which have proved to be a great stimulus to thorough study, 
and have raised the standard of academic education throughout the State. 

Dr. Pratt l)esides the regular duties of his office has accomplished much 
other useful historical work. He shared the work with Dr. Homes of the 
State Library, preparing a calendar of the Sir William Johnson manuscripts. 

He wrote a ** Biographical Notice of Peter Wraxall, Secretary of Indian 
Affairs for the Province of New York," published in the first volume of the 
proceedings of the Albany Institute. In 1866 he prepared a paper for the 
University Convocation on Statistics of Collegiate Education. He compiled, 
with valuable editorial notes, ** Annals of Public P^ducaticm in the State of 
New York, from 1726 to 1746." "The Founding of King's (afterward Col- 
umbia) College." ** The Founding of the University of the State of New 
York under the Legislative Acts of 1784 and 1787." " Legislative Grants and 
Franchises, enacted for the Benefit of Academies from 1786 to 1873," and 
" The New York Society of Associated Teachers," organized 1794 As clerk 
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of the New York State Boundary Cominission.hc al^ compiled ti 
^ving an eshaustive history and delineation nf the boundaries of the Sta 
printed under tlie authority of the HegE 
the State. 

From 1869 to the close of the year 1883, Dr. Pratt was the recording aeo 
retary of the Albany Inatitute, and edited several of ita published volulties 
of transactions and proceed ings. lie was also the clerk of the New Capitol 
Commissioners until the duties of the oHlce demanded one who would ^vo 
his whole time to the work. He was also elerk of the New York State Sur- 
Tey from its organization in 1876. In 1874 he received from the Board of 
Regents the honorary degree of I'h.D.. "in consideration otservioea in Uie 
cause of Education and Kininent Scholarship." In 185S he married Ann 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Roswell P. Whippls, of Bei^sbirc 
county, Mass. Three children survive: LuuiH W. Pratt of Albany, Mrs. R. 
H. Hawkins of Grinell. Iowa, and Maria Pratt. 

At a meeting of tlie resident members of the Board of Regqnts held Sep- 
tember 13. 16S4, the following minute in relation to the death of AsedstiiDt 
Secretary Pratt, was reported and directed to bo laid before the Board at 
its next meeting: 

The Boanl of Reeents desires to place upon its minutes a record of || 
high appreciation of the character and services of Daniel J. Pratt. Ph. 
now deceasnl. who fur the past twenty years has been connected with I 
work. A graduate of Hamilton College iit 1861, a scholar of recognia 
standing, serving for many y^ars as a teacher in the academies of the State, 
giving during all the years of his connection with this Board the energies of 
an active and trained intellect to the multilarious duties of his poaitien. 
Dr. Pratt has in all these duties and relations of life proven himself beyond 
all question at all times the ^Mid and faithful servant. He has been rouch 
more in his relations with this Board than a faithful offleeri punctually and 
diligently fulfilling the laborious duties of his place; he has been, beyotid 
all this, earnest and intelligent in promoting the interest of that branch of 
public ediicatiou committed to the Regents, and has always had a large and 
etBcieut share in initiating measures of progress and reform. 

The Board desires to give hereby the fullest expression of itasorrowat Fiis 
death, and its grateful reeosnition of his faithful and valuable servicea, and 
its appreciation of his aniiable life and character. 

DiVjD MuBRiv, HENRY R. PIEE80N, 

Secretary. ChaneeUor. 
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THE POLITICAL SERVICES OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

SuoceMful Head Prixe Oration, '83. 

Alexander Hamilton and Daniel W(?bster stand in the per- 
spective of our national history as leaders, at successive periods, 
of kindred forces striving toward the same end. 

Tbe political services of Hamilton were conspicuous in three 
results: the framing and adoption of the constitution of the 
United States ; the organization of national finance; the con- 
trol of the Federal party. In 1786, amid State quarrels threat- 
ening intestine strife, Virginia called a convention to consider 
the commercial condition of the country. Hamilton, j)erceiv- 
ing, grasped the opportunity ; and through this convention 
summoned the States to send delegates to Philadelphia to per- 
fect a plan of government His earnest convictions supported 
by his strong logic and brilliant eloc|uence brought about the 
adoption of a strong centralizing constitution. Hamilton dis- 
trusted pure Democratic forms. He saw the evils of a mere 
federation of States. He felt that the remedy lay in moulding 
these States into a nation. His first great })olitical service was 
in giving to our constitution its national foi'ce. 

Upon the promulgation of the proposed coiistitutioa Hamil- 
ton became its chief advocate. H(^. explained its provisions 
and while forecasting its dangers urged its adoption. He thus 
did a double service. He won immediate popular favor for 
the constitution, securing its adoption, and he laid down with 
unsurpassed clearness and force the maxims which should 
guide in its application. 

The first condition of the success of the new government 
was adequate revenue and national credit. Hamilton becoming 
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first Secretary of the Treasury mapped out a financial policy, 
quickening into life supporting and perpetuating the pros- 
perity of the young Republic. It placed in the hands of tht^ 
government the powerful weapons of a sound credit, a pro- 
ductive revenue, and a strong national bank. It compelleA_ 
respect abroad, loyalty at home. Around this financial policy^ 
Hamilton drew the supporters of the national view of th^ 
constitution, and the monied class throughout the country^. 
From this union sprang the Federal party the direct result of 
Hamilton's genius as a politician. Through the remaining 
years of his life Hamilton was the shrewdest counsellor and 
ablest leader of the Federal party. As a Federal leader, even 
when not in office, he supported a high protective tariff. When 
the war storms sprung from the French Revolution were wast- 
ing Europe and a minister of the Guillotine Republic had 
landed at Charleston, Hamilton urged and secured a policy of 
. strict neutrality. In the hour of Federal defeat when Jeffer- 
son and Burr having equal votes in the electoral college, a 
Federal Congress must choose one of them as President, Ham- 
ilton did no mean service in securing the defeat of Burr. He 
recognized in him a scheming unprincipled adventurer in 
politics. To save the country from his unscrupulous grasp, he 
by his influence placed his bitterest political foe in the ofl&ce of 
xjhief magistrate. 

Alexander Hamilton's work was finished when on the shores 
of the Hudson he paid with his life for this last great service 
to his country. 

Daniel Webster was the younger prophet upon whom the 
mantle of Hamilton fell. His great service, like that of Ham- 
ilton, was for the constitution. Twenty years after Hamilton's 
death, just as Webster had established his place of leadership, 
antagonistic forces in our government again joined issues. 
The evil which menaced the country was not unforeseen. 
Hamilton had warned against it, Webster had long dreaded its 
approach. State rights springing into life at the very birth of 
the constitution was always the spectre at the feast, and now 
grown strong with years it threatened with disintegration 
our national life. When Col. Hayne's adroit attack became 
known it seemed as if the glorious work of Washington and 
of Hamilton must be undone. To Webster the loyal heart of 
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the nation looked to defend its national life. With a genius 
able to cope with the smallest fallacy and full of his glorious 
theme he nobly met the attack of Hayne, exposed the heresy 
of State rights, and sketched for future generations the broad 
national grounds upon which our constitution rests. Three 
months later he closed the debate by his great constitutional 
reply to Calhoun. Nullification was crushed* in our halls of 
legislation to rise again only by an appeal to arms. To Web- 
ster's constitutional services in the Senate were added his ef- 
forts at the bar. His arguments on the steamboat monopoly, 
steamer Caroline and Dartmouth College cases, won for him the 
grateful title of expounder of the constitution. 

After the overthrow of nullification there sprung up from 
the old Federalists, and those who supported the national bank 
as established by Hamilton, the Whig party, under the leader- 
ship of Clay and Webster. As one of the founders of the 
Whig party, Webster stamped upon that organization the 
properly modified financial doctrines of Hamilton and the 
Federalists. In Hamilton's time our industries were weak 
and needed strong protection. Webster, finding them full of 
life and vigor and no longer needing excessive support, adopted 
and incorporated in the creed of the Whig party, a policy of 
moderate restriction. As a Whig leader Webster's service was 
negative rather than positive. He, with Clay, guided the party 
in the paths of compromise with slavery, striving to save the 
union even at the cost of yielding to the South. In opposing 
the annexation of Texas, he sought to save the country from 
tlie constitutional perpetuity of slavery, which would inevit- 
ably have followed the division of Texas into several slave- 
holding States. In supporting the Kansas-Nebraska com- 
promise he saved the country from itself. If the rebellion had 
occurred in 1850, public sentiment would have been with the 
South and slavery would have triumphed. In the years 
gained by that compromise, the great north-west filled in ; the 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North grew stronger and the war 
of 1860 crushed slavery forever. The statesmen and soldiers 
of 1860 and '05 did no truer service to the nation than did the 
earlier leaders, who, wisely yielding in weakness, gained time 
for freedom to grow strong. 
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Alexander Hamilton was the suggestor and advocate of the 
constitution. As Secretary of the Treasury he placed upon a 
sound basis the commercial interests of the country. As a 
Federal leader he averted a war with England, and thwarted 
the dangerous schemes of Burr. Daniel Webster ciTished the 
State Rights doctrine in the Senate, expounded the l-eading 
principles of constitutional law in the courts, supported as a 
Whig leader the financial doctrines of Hamilton, and aided in 
postponing, until " the fullness of time," the final issue between 
slavery and freedom. 

Hamilton and Webster belong to the formative state of our 
constitution. They were needed in its times of trial and did 
well their work. Their grand service was for a broad, deep, 
American nationality. 

When the final struggle between State Rights and National 
Unity came, signalled by the opening gun at Charleston, the 
thought of loyal America rested on the profound political 
foresight and wisdom of Hamilton, the heart of America 
uttered, with a new thrill, the familiar words of Webster, -'Lib- 
erty and Union, now and forever, one and inseperable." 

Edwin B. Root, '88. 



PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM IN LITERATURE. 

In literature the normal white light of the philosoghy of life 
seldom strikes us. It comes refracted through a thousand 
lenses. The prevailing thought of an age is one lens, the 
personal character of an author is another, the place in which 
he wrote — a court or a camp, a palace or a garret, the climate 
and physical features of his country, the quality of his dinner 
and the memories of his childhood, all these things and many 
others are prismatic lenses that distort and discolor every man's- 
view of life. ' We ourselves, looking through our own mental 
prisms, see a distortion of a distortion, a discoloration of a dis- 
coloration. Our artist has painted a picture of life ; it is not 
true, but it is as he saw it. He has worked into it the labor 
of a lifetime, the skill of an expert, the genius of a master. 
T'w^as honestly, earnestly done, and we must treat it honestly^ 
earnestly. But my neighbor and I see in it very different 
ideals. He says that this tint is too glaring ; I, that it is- 
too subdued. He, that this background is too brilliant; 
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I, that it is too dark. Every other man looks through his 
own glass and each disagrees with my neighbor and me, 
but no two agree. It is the old story of the chameleon, 
"Red, ' asserts one, "No, brown," cries another. Only here it 
is our own vision, not the object of vision, that is at fault. 
Men see that these are caricatures and refractions of color, and 
endeavor to classify and name them. But their own prism has 
become a part of their pei'sonality and they cannot rid them- 
selves of it The result is that the names are vague and the 
classifications are heterogeneous. It may be that none of them 
are correct The violet of the spectrum is called pessimism, 
and the red, optimism. But where one shades into the other 
no one ca;i tell. And whether on the whole the one or the 
other predominates, is matter for speculation, not for proof. 

Each epoch and each nation has its bias, as well as each 
man. That great body we call society, and thought, and the 
present age, that, too, is influenced in its conception of life by 
its occupation, its clothing, its hope of the future, its memory 
of the past So it comes about that every people look through 
a different glass, and life is sad or merry according as the gov- 
ernment is stable, the future prospect good, the religion inspir- 
ing, or the price of bread low. So we speak of the " philoso- 
phy of an age," of the '* prevailing thought of the time," of 
the ideas that are " in the air." 

It would seem as though in the youth of the world, as in the 
youth of man, the vision was the nearest normal. In general 
neither the violet nor the red predominates at the beginning of 
literatures. True, you find thoughts there as pessimistic as 
any that came from Schopenhauer's dark philosophy ; but close 
by their side are sentiments that would rival Leibnitz in op- 
timism. They are merely the natural reflection of white light 
and, like most living things in nature, they reflect it in colors. 
Not but that the problems of existence, which still stand 
before us unsolved, presented the same Sphinx-like forms to 
them. The book of Job shows that Its author sought, if not 
like Pope "to justify the ways of God to man," at least to 
query tremblingly, "why?" But he only sees that God is 
powerful and that the solution is "too wonderful " for him. 
But who would name him as either optimistic or pessimistic? 
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Alexander Hamilton was the suggestor and advocate of the 
constitution. As Secretary of the Treasury he placed upon a 
sound basis the commercial interests of the country. As a 
Federal leader he averted a war with England, and thwarted, 
the dangerous schemes of Burr. Daniel Webster crushed the^ 
State Eights doctrine in the Senate, expounded the l-eading^ 
principles of constitutional law in the courts, supported as a-^ 
Whig leader the financial doctrines of Hamilton, and aided iix 
postponing, until " the fullness of time," the final issue between^ 
slavery and freedom. 

Hamilton and Webster belong to the formative state of out 
constitution. They were needed in its times of trial and did 
well their work. Their grand service was for a broad, deep^ 
American nationality. 

When the final struggle between State Rights and National 
Unity came, signalled by the opening gun at Charleston, the 
thought of loyal America rested on the profound political 
foresight and wisdom of Hamilton, the heart of America 
uttered, with a new thrill, the familiar words of Webster, •' Lib- 
erty and Union, now and forever, one and inseperable." 

Edwin B. Root, '88. 



PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM IN LITERATURE. 

In literature the normal white light of the philosoj)hy of life 
seldom strikes us. It comes refracted through a thousand 
lenses. The prevailing thought of an age is one lens, the 
personal character of an author is another, the place in which 
he wrote — a court or a camp, a palace or a garret, the climate 
and physical features of his country, the quality of his dinner 
and the memories of his childhood, all these things and many 
others are prismatic lenses that distort and discolor every man's 
view of life. ' We ourselves, looking through our own mental 
prisms, see a distortion of a distortion, a discoloration of a dis- 
coloration. Our artist has painted a picture of life; it is not 
true, but it is as he saw it. He has worked into it the labor 
of a lifetime, the skill of an expert, the genius of a master. 
T'was honestly, earnestly done, and we must treat it honestly^ 
earnestly. But my neighbor and I see in it very different 
ideals. He says that this tint is too glaring ; I, that it is- 
too subdued. He, that this background is too brilliant; 
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I, that it is too dark. Every other man looks through his 
own glass and each disagrees with my neighbor and me, 
hut no two agree. It is the old story of the chameleon, 
"Red, ' asserts one, "No, brown," cries another. Only here it 
is our own vision, not the object of vision, that is at fault. 
Men see that these are caricatures and refractions of color, and 
endeavor to classify and name them. But their own prism has 
become a part of their pei'sonality and they cannot rid them- 
selves of it. The result is that the names are vague and the 
classifications are heterogeneous. It may be that none of them 
are correct The violet of the spectrum is called pessimism, 
and the red, optimism. But where one shades into the other 
no one cajo tell. And whether on the whole the one or the 
other predominates, is matter for speculation, not for proof. 

Each epoch and each nation has its bias, as well as each 
man. That great body we call society, and thought, and the 
present age, that, too, is influenced in its conception of life by 
its occupation, its clothing, its hope of the future, its memory 
of the past So it comes about that every people look through 
a different glass, and life is sad or merry according as the gov- 
ernment is stable, the future prospect good, the religion inspir- 
ing, or the price of bread low. So we speak of the " philoso- 
phy of an age," of the " prevailing thought of the time," of 
the ideas that are " in the air." 

It would seem as though in the youth of the world, as in the 
youth of man, the vision was the nearest normal. In general 
neither the violet nor the red predominates at the beginning of 
literatures. True, you find thoughts there as pessimistic as 
any that came from Schopenhauer's dark philosophy ; but close 
by their side are sentiments that would rival Leibnitz in op- 
timism. They are merely the natural reflection of white light 
and, like most living things in nature, they reflect it in colors. 
Not but that the problems of existence, which still stand 
before ns unsolved, presented the same Sphinx-like forms to 
them. The book of Job shows that Its author sought, if not 
like Pope "to justify the ways of God to man," at least to 
query tremblingly, "why?" But he only sees that God is 
powerful and that the solution is "too wonderful " for him. 
But who would name him as either optimistic or pessimistic ? 
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Turn to the early Vedic hymns. You have left the influ- 
ences of the rocky mountains of Petra You do not hear 
of the secrets of the earth, the terror of the storm, the strength 
of leviathan, nor of man's littleness and weakness. Nature 
was kind in India ; life was easy, and the Hindu poet, looking 
out upon the luxuriance of the Ganges valley, approached the 
philosophy of life with less of awe than the Idumean. He 
names the highest good, Self. He praisas nature in gladness, 
not in fear. He meets evil in his life, but is not overpowered 
by it His idealism helps him. " Our body is like the foam 
of the sea," he says, ^' our life like a bird." "We pass away 
and only our good and our evil deeds follow us." Very differ- 
ent the tone of the Vedas from that of Job. The first — we 
speak of them as parts of literatures, not as parts of religions — 
the first is bright, the second dark ; the first hopeful, the second 
despondent; the first expands man's life to an eternity and 
makes him a willing co-worker with natural law ; the second 
limits it to a few brief years over which hangs, like the sword 
of Damocles, the power of a mighty God. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine two primitive literatures dealing with the^same 
phases of life, more nearly opposite in their sources, their de- 
velopments, their modes of thought, than the Vedas and Job. 
Yet you could not call one optimistic or the other pessimistic. 

The first European literature in which we find a* distinctive 
optimism or pessimism is that of the Italian renaissance. The 
age expressed itself more in art than in books, and yet its son- 
nets and tales must be studied if we would see plainly the 
spirit of the time. Life was glad then, and hope was high. 
"The night has passed," they cried, "and the sun is fully 
risen." What mattered it though governments .were disorgan- 
ized and cities at feud. Classicism was revived now. A new 
era had come. The world would be re-born into a new life, 
and gladness and gaiety would dispel gloom everywhere as 
they had in Italy. This was their implied philosophy. So 
busy were they dancing to their new-found music that they 
had no time to reason a belief. Even Machiavelli, a man 
whose brain was black with cynicism, must wheel into the line 
of march and hurl his stinging sarcasm at something else than 
Italy's beloved classicism. The whole nation was gone mad 
with delight The Medici and Sforza subsidized art, Leo 
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patronized learning, the very monks forgot their solemnity and 
joined in the revel. What need of religion any more ? This 
was high carnival, and art was king of the carnival and all 
men were maskers. They danced in the great procession and 
laughed and shouted and threw carnisechi, and few thought of 
the morrow or queried if the enemy might be at the gate. 
This was the optimism of mirth, careless of its neighbors' 
suffering, blind to the proofs of its own mortality. It sank 
away like the Roman sibyl to a voice that now makes sad 
laughter in the halls of the ages. And yet is that all ? May 
it not be that some ghost of the glad past still hovers over 
Italy ? May it not be its breath that Goethe and Shelley and 
Mrs. Browning felt, and were irresistably drawn to Italian 
shores, its influence that makes the ^galleries of Florence en- 
chanted ground, and paints the sunsets of Naples with tints 
that rival the world in delicacy ? It cannot be that Michael 
Angelo and Vittoria Colonna are dead. 

Europe has seen another national optimism rise, flourish and 
fall. It was the 18th century optimism of France. How 
much its development owes to the climate of sunny France, to 
the proverbial buoyancy of Gallic character or to the fact that 
the beginning of this century found France leading the world 
in politics, in art and in material prosperity, it is not our 
province to determine. There are causes more upon the sur- 
face than these. Given a wide-spread scientific movement, a 
church in which no man believed, a natural tendency toward 
materialism, and the result is not hard to find. Reason was 
God now. Let the Church go. Creeds were based on faith, 
not on reason. Let sentiment go, quench passion, emotion; 
all that was deep and strong and forceful, all that refused to 
submit itself to the rules of art, let it go. It was too turbulent, 
too rebellious to remain in the domain of reason ; and poets of 
the most passionate nation in Europe produced poems without 
passion. All that was strong was glossed over. The very vo- 
cabulary of the language was purged of half its power. Men, 
to be quite au fait^ must make love and fight duels and die 
with only set phrases in their mouths. And all this for rea- 
son's sake. They even whispered that society and civilization 
were unreasonable, and possibly the world were better off 
without them. " We have found the light," cried France, 
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" the problem of the ages is solved — vive la raisony This was 
the optimism of philosophy. It did not assert that the world 
was already redeemed, but it shouted that the golden age was 
close at hand when all men would be savants ; and under its 
breath it added, " and all women courtesans." But soon the 
canaille also began to cry reason and coupled with the word a 
name that sounded strange in despotic France — Liberty, This 
was the beginning of the end. When, a short time later, the 
people gathered at Notre Dame to crown a painted harlot 
Goddess of Reason it seemed a horrid caricature of all that 
French learning of the 18th century had held hopeful. The 
optimism of reason was slain by the phantom its own nec- 
romancy had conjured up, and the world turned in disgust 
from the ghastly, bleeding corpse. 

This is the outcome of romance thought. Let us turn now 
to Teutonic life. Here literature is tinged more deeply than 
in Southern Europe. The people are more slow, more quiet. 
They dwell between the Black Forest and the German Ocean, 
and seem to have imbibed something of the darkness of the 
one and the mistiness of the other. Hamburg could never 
have organized a Paris Commune or Hesse-Darmstadt produced 
a Garibaldi. Germany has had her overturnings, but they 
were very different from those of France and Italy. There is 
no mad folly here, no wild rejoicing, no triumphal arches. 
How thoughtful it is, how calm, how seemingly dispassionate. 
But underneath this cool exterior is a white-hot purpose. No 
straw is here to flash high and then go out in darkness, but 

• 

metal, firm, compact, that may be tried in the fire. " Here I 
stand. I can no other. God help me." That is a German 
revolution. Would you expect optimism from such a nation ? 
If you find it, it will not be the glad optimism of Southern 
Europe. If there be brightness, it will be the brightness that 
shines through the rifts of the clouds. Many will see only the 
clouds and assert that there is no sun beyond, and that warmth 
and heat are imaginary terms. 

Even a man with eyes so clear as Goethe's finds it difficult to 
discern the light of life. You know how FaustjNdiS> written — 
parts of it in Goethe's young manhood, the rest growing slowly 
out of his life and only finished in his ripe old age. It is an 
autobiography, an epitome of his philosophy, worth more as an 
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index osf his thought than the sum of all the remainder of his 
writings. Come to the poem remembering this, and examine 
it. See the struggle with satiety, with nausea of the world, 
with disgust at all things mundane. See how Faust wanders 
in the darkness where he can find no light to guide him but 
lurid flames from the nether world. This is the very depth 
of pessimism — black, gloomy, suicidal pessimism. Goethe had 
to look long into this darkness before he discerned a grWing 
star of hope. It did come at last When Goethe was old and 
could view life by generations, not by years, he wrote the close 
of Faust Mephistopheles is balked. The good prevails and 
heaven opens to the once devil-enthralled victim. The really 
great minds of the world have always at some time in their 
history been able to comprehend an actual worth in life. We 
shall find this in Shakespeare. It was true of George Eliot, 
of Dante, of Solomon. And yet there is something German 
in Goethe's development His struggle is very long, and the 
atmosphere about him is very black with doubt And when 
assurance does come, it only shines through the doubt without 
dispelling it 

Pass on through German literature and observe in how much 
of it the spirit of Goethe's Faust is visible. You discern it in 
liCssing, in Schiller, and in a host of lesser writers. The very 
folk-lore of the country, gathered by Grimm and Andersen, 
shows the same tendency in nursery tales and the simple tra- 
ditions of the common people. It was as if Goethe had im- 
prisoned the wandering ghost of German thought, as he im- 
prisoned the wandering Faust-Legend in his poem. 

We do not forget that Leibnitz was a German. But 
even in Leibnitz's optimism we find the same character- 
istics. He was not an optimist because he did not see the ills 
of life. He saw them all — saw them through tears even, and 
the question of the reason of their existence forced itself upon 
hiHL German materialism had not yet arisen, and he, with the 
belief of an omnipotent God above, could account for this only 
by the thought that the Almighty must rule well. Thus rea- 
soned optimism arose. We do not say that this is an explana- 
tion of its birth. Thought is not so easily accounted for as 
that, but it does show how the darkness of German literature 
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blends with its light, and how even philosophy is tinged by 
national tendenciea 

The same soil on which Leibnitz lived has produced, after 
the lapse of a century, a philosophy diametrically opposite to 
his. The very mention of pessimism brings to one's mind the 
names of Schopenhauer and Hartman and Heine. Rational- 
ism, the substitution of a first great cause for an intelligent 
God, the eliminating of the world to come from the belief of 
man — this has soured the optimism of Leibnitz into the pessi- 
mism of Schopenhauer. But still it is German. It has * no- 
thing of the sneering cynicism of Voltaire, or the cold cruelty 
of Machiavelli, or the passionate leaving of Byron. The Ger- 
mans accept pessimism with as much calmness as they -did op- 
timism. Given one belief as a lens, and the spectrum is red. 
Given another and it is violet. Whichever it be, the world 
is still the world, and affections and antagonisms and business 
and pleasure are still the same. So it happens that the poems 
of the pessimist Heine are not more gloomy than those of the 
optimist Lessing. All the literature of the nation is German 
in thought, German in sentiment, German in philosophy. 

It would seem at first sight that in our English literature we 
have only chaos. We see Byron and Pope, Wordsworth and 
Carlyle. How can we reduce order out of this tangled mass ? 
Does not this nation disprove all our theories of national ten- 
dencies? Let us examine for a moment the growth of Eng- 
lish literature. We have as its base, Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian character. True, it is modified by many influences, its 
dress is changed, its habits altered, its language transformed. 
But still it is there, and you need no very accurate test to dis- 
cover it The first great period of our literature was that of 
Elizabeth. It was a renaissance period. The influence of Italy 
and of classicism was great, and optimism was the prevailing 
thought England was " Merry England" then, and material 
advance and new thought and new learning all combined to 
make bright the literature of the age. Yet the optimism of 
the Elizabethan dramatists was very different from that of the 
Italian sonnet- writers. It is not thoughtless nor carelesa It 
can give a reason for its happiness. It knows what sorrow is. 

Take a chronological list of Shakespeare's plays, and see in 
it the development of his mind. The lighter plays come first. 
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In these he simply accepts the good and evil of life as a bird 
might, and finds the good predominating. Notice how many 
of the plots of these dramas are drawn from Italian tales. Then, 
omitting his histories, which are not dramas of thought, come 
the deep tragedies. He meets evil now, and asks the old ques- 
tion, "why? " But you search Hamlet and Macbeth and Lear 
in vain for an answer. He can find none, and the period ends 
with a tragedy of despair and cynicism — Titus Andronicus, 
The plays of Shakespeare's last period show that he had pass- 
ed through his struggle, out of the darkness. The old man 
Shakespeare is troubled no more by the phantoms of distrust 
His first period was that of the England of his day. It was 
Italy-influenced England with discoveries and theatres, 
masques and May-day dances. His other periods were those 
of a man of genius, and in them, you can see the Teutonic 
basis cropping out. 

Come to the next era of English letters. It is the age of 
Queen Anne. France, just coming under the full power of the 
idea of reason, had an immense influence over England. You 
can see it in nearly every writer of the time. It was called 
the classical period. Pope and Dryden attempted to subdue 
the boisterousness in the ^ English language, and reason out 
elaborate poems. Happily the attempt failed, and English lit- 
erature was saved from the curse of the French dead level. 
Pope's optimism shared the same fate. The English mind, 
more deliberate than the French, outgrew it before it had 
-wrought its legitimate ruin. And when it plunged France 
into the Eevolution, England, horrified, shook off the last 
remnants of the philosophy. 

In the present age she is looking to Germany for philosoph- 
ical guidance. The results of this, direct and indirect, every 
weekly book-list brings us. Carlyle, Le\fes, Swinburne, Her- 
bert Spencer, Matthew Arnold — all with more or less of pessi- 
mism, each expressing it in his own way, yet all holding ideals 
and hopes of a glorious destiny of humanity — these are Eng- 
land's thinkers of to-day. So all the lines of the world's phil- 
osophy converge in English literature, yet without destroying 
English nationality. 

If we have in this cursory sketch, shown that amid all the 
kaleidoscopic turnings of the spectroscope, there is still in each 
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nation and each age a tendency to tinge the view with one or 
the other extreme of the spectrum, to look at life through a 
tint of either red or violet — if we have shown this, we have 
accomplished our purpose. 

Irving F. Wood, '85. 



IN THE SULTAN'S GARDEN. 

She oped the portal of the palace, 
She stole into the garden's gloom ; 

From every spotless, snowy chalice 
The lilies breathed a sweet perfume. 

She stole into the garden's gloom, 

She thought that no one would discover ; 

The lilies breathed a sweet perfume, 
She swiftly ran to meet her lover. 

She thought that no one would discover. 
But footsteps followed ever near : 

She swiftly ran to meet her lover 
Beside the fountain crystal clear. 

But footsteps followed ever near ; 

Ah, who is that she sees before her 
Beside the fountain crystal clear ? 

Tis not her hazel-eyed adorer. 

Ah, who is that she sees 'before her, 

His hand upon his scimitar ? 
Tis not her hazel-eyed adorer, 

It is her lord of Candahar ! 

His hand upon his scimitar — 

Alas, whkt brought such dread disaster ! 
It is her lord of Candahar, 

The fierce Sultan, her lord and master. 

Alas, what brought such dread disaster ! 

" Your pretty lover's dead !" he cries — 
The fierce Sultan her lord and master — 

** 'Neath yonder tree his body lies." 

" Your pretty lover's dead !" he cries 
(A sudden, ringing voice behind him) ; 
" 'Neath yonder tree his body lies — " 

" Die, lying dog ! go thou and find him !'' 
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A sudden, ringing voice behind him, 
A deadly blow, a moan of hate, 
" Die, lying dog ! go thou and find him I 
Come, love, our steeds are at the gate !" 

A deadly blow, a moan of hate, 

His blood ran red as wine in chalice ; 
** Come, love, our steeds are at the gate !" 
She oped the portal of the palace. 

Clinton Scollard, *8i. 



• •• 



ENGLISH INSINCERITY. 

On the 15tli of May, 1862, a steamer was launched at Liver- 
pool. She was a ship of war, graceful in outline, bearing at 
the masthead the mystical inscription " 290." As she swept 
down into the stream a shout rose from the crowd gathered 
upon the bank. The throng upon the vessel's deck responded, 
and an ordinary observer might have wondered at the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. For three months the ship lay at the 
Liverpool dock while she enlisted her crew and took on board 
her munitions of war. When she left the port, her officers re- 
ceived assurances of friendship and the wishes of Her Majes- 
ty's representatives for a prosperous voyage. A fortnight 
later, and she had made her wake lurid with the flames of burn- 
ing merchantmen, and the Alabama, the chief of confederate 
privateers, had become the terror of American commerce. 

During the war of the Kebellion other cruisers followed the 
Alabama on her errand of destruction. Built and armed in 
British ports and manned by British seamen, they were as truly 
British ships as those which fought the Battle of the Nile. 
The nation trembled for its life ; our consuls protested ; they 
were answered by further violations. The Southerners were 
neither sailors nor manufacturers. Their ports were blockaded. 
They had not a single vessel afloat England sent them a 
navy that swept our shipping from the sea. The Alabama 
never entered a Confederate harbor. From England she re- 
ceived protection and supplies, and flaunting the English flag 
she sent sixty American merchantmen to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

When the unequal warfare had ended, our maritime com- 
merce was crushed ; our carrying trade had vanished. The 
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merchant ships that had escaped the guns of British privateers 
had been transferred for safety to British owners. Political 
wrangling and disputes about the tariff can never recover what 
Great Britain wrenched from us in an hour of adversity. The 
Geneva award did not atone for the wrong that she inflicted 
when she struck at the life of a sister nation. Professions of 
regret come too late to efface the memory of violated honor. A 
commerce ruined, a war prolonged at the cost of untold treasure 
and thousands of more precious lives, are not the legacies of 
fraternal love. 

It was a strange thing for Great Britain to break her treaties 
and the law of nations to aid a slaveholders' rebellion. The 
fugitive from southern rice swamps had learned to follow the 
star that led him to English shores. She who had taught gov- 
ernments to respect liberty and law, denied them to her readiest 
pupil and turned to exalt a traffic in which no Englishman 
could engage, without becoming a law breaker and a felon. 

'* Nations, " says an old proverb, " are judged in this world " 
Should the time ever come, when England's white -winged com- 
merce shall no longer deck the harbors of the world, when she 
shall see her carrying trade gone, and her colonies revolting 
and slipping from her grasp, when Ireland is striking for her 
liberty and a starving peasantry is taking arms against a land- 
ed aristocracy, when over the sea-girt kingdom, no longer the 
workshop of the world, the clouds of retribution are gathering 
into a night of gloom, England may remember that once the 
American republic, strong in the right, but weak in its extrem- 
ity, asked for justice and was refused. 

E. J. Wager, '86. 



•♦• 



WAS HOMER A MYTH? 

The necessary truth that creation implies a creator brings us 
face to face with a personal Homer. The belief of ages fur- 
nishes at least a presumption in our favor. 

History affords us but a feeble light. That the Homeric 
poems were originally chanted in parts by rhapsodists, and 
that a certain Athenian Pisistratus collected and revised these 
poems, are facts that pass without dispute. It is then inferred 
that before the time of Pisistratus the Iliad and Odyssey were 
independent lays ; for it is said, without writing no one man 
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would have been able to compose and transmit such extensive 
works. The vexed question as to the introduction of writing 
is not a vital one. The point at issue is, was the memory alone 
equal to the task. Of this ability there can be no doubt 

Even at the present day when the art of memorizing is com- 
paratively neglected, it is p.ot uncommon to find men capable 
of such an effort We have, however, more than one record 
that Athenian admirers of the Iliad and Odyssey could repeat 
every word of their favorite poems. Moreover, with the rhap- 
sodists, memorizing and reciting were both a passion and a 
profession. They had to do not with dry and disconnected 
facts, but with living, burning words that moved the hearts of 
men. The pomp of martial deeds, the graceful flow of rhythm, 
the charm of imagery, all conspired with the romantic feelings 
and impulses of the Greek to captivate memory and fancy^ 

The poet in an uncultivated" age must rely upon himself. 
Nature, the hearts of his fellow men, and his own great heart 
are his guide ; while memory is his treasure-house and manu- 
script Is there anything in the conception and execution of 
the Iliad beyond the reach of a great genius in such an age ? 

But secondly, the Homeric poems themselves, have been 
made to bear witness against a personal Homer. They have 
been criticised as so full of inconsistencies that the idea of one 
author is absurd. Allowing for well-known con^uptions and 
interf»olations, the Iliad and Odyssey stand this test as well as 
any of the world^s masterpieces. Macaulay says that * 'for every 
violation of the fundamental laws of poetry in Homer, it 
would be easy to find twenty in Virgil." Dr. Johnson often 
growled at Shakespeare's "anachronisms" and "contradictions." 
It is by no means impossible to find in Milton incongruities 
and absurdities. Points of difference in a poem may be owing 
to a thousand trifles. Points of such striking similarity as are 
found in the Homeric poems can hardly be explained except 
on the theory of one author. Open the Iliad at random and 
one will find the same phrases marking transitions in the dia- 
logue, orders and messages repeated in the same words, the 
same picturesque and expressive epithets applied to gods and 
heroes. This surely strikes the balance in favor of one design- 
ing mind. Again, many critics have labored to show that the 
Homeric poems have no unity. These devotees of the micro- 
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scope have discovered the Iliad to be a Joseph's coat of many 
colors, a veritable piece of patch-work, unskillfully put to- 
gether at that. 

But what standard of unity are we to adopt in this case? 
Surely not the artificial rules which Pope or the French school 
of critics would prescribe. Heroic poetry antedates all systems 
of rules. In the Iliad is celebrated the crisis of the Trojan 
war. The events group themselves naturally about the wrath 
of Achilles and its direful results. If poetic unity means a 
continuous connected narrative, and if the end of unity be to 
keep the interest unbroken to the last, then the Homeric 
poems are not lacking in this all-important element. But 
mere mechanical i rrangement is not the truest test. A style 
like no other in its sublimity and picturesqueness, a group of 
characters lifelike and true to themselves, that uniforaiity of 
tone and coloring by which every poet differs from every other 
poet, give to the Iliad a unity which no violation of technical 
rules can vitiate. How improbable to suppose that several 
poets, independent of one another, could have conceived an 
Achilles without making him a bundle of contradictions, or an 
"all-wise' Odysseus without making him the all-foolish. No ! 
Creation does not proceed in such a halting manner. As well 
imagine that Phidias had a half-dozen partners, that Raphael's 
Madonna is the masterpiece of a school of artists, or that one 
pencil sketched Macbeth wrestling with the thoiight of mur- 
der, and another, Macbeth the murderer. 

Let us see then, where this theory of no personal Homer 
leads us. We must believe first, what the early history of 
nearly every nation proves false, that true poetry is inseparable 
from the knowledge of writing; that one age and country 
could produce a group of great poets more easily than a single 
one. That Pisistratrus who has usually been regarded as a 
prosy Athenian ruler, really fused many fragments into a poem 
containing so trifling inconsistencies, that it has taken more 
than two thousand years to detect them ; that true poetry is 
best appreciated by that spirit of microscopic investigation 
which finds a congenial life-work in mastering the ^'Dative 
Case.'' In short, we must believe that a work of art, truly ar- 
tistic because formed on nature's laws of beauty and propriety, 
may owe its existence not to individual genius but to a chance 
collection of verses. Edward Fitch, '86! 
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THE POETRY OF THOMAS HOOD AND BRET HARTE. 

i'ew poets have eqvialed Thomas Hood in variety of subject 
and diversity of treatment. His prolific pen touches alike the 
fountains of laughter and of tears. His power and significance 
of thought, almost Shakespearian in its versatility, have pro- 
duced examples of several distinct types of poetry, yet in all 
is the unmistakable trace of his peculiar genius. To call Hood's 
poetry humorous is to characterize it but partly, for, hidden 
under the mask of his light frivolity, lie a sober meaning and a 
noble purpose. 

Hood successively discloses varying phases of his versatile 
genius — the humorous and the pathetic, the grotesque and the 
grave, the vulgar and the classical ; but throughout the whole 
is displayed the deepest sympathy for weak and suffering 
humanity. He saw the hard working seamstress of London, 
toiling in " unwomanly rags" 

*'In poverty, hunger and dirt," 

and his great heart, expanding with pity, burst forth in the 
^^Song of the Shirt." The strange but happy blending of its 
brisk metre and woeful theme attracts the attention and inten- 
sifies the force and pathos of the poem. 

The grave and sustained style of Hood, though rarely at- 
tempted, is singularly (jhaste in expression and beautiful in 
thought. In his "Ode to the Moon," how delicate is his fancy 
— how soft his rhythm ! 

" Art thou that huntress of the silver bow 
Fabled of old ?" 

"Sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray." 

"Still Zend thy Zonely /amp to /overs fond. 
And blend their plighted shadows into one." 

The exquisite imagery and graceful structure are unsur- 
passed in the poetry of the English language. 

Turn now from the crowded streets of London to the mining 
regions of our own country ; and, forgetting for a moment this 
poet of humanity, look into the works of Francis Bret Harte, 
the poet of the American frontier. Avoiding the beaten paths 
of literature, Bret Harte, presents to us new scenes, new charac- 
ters, new emotions. His poems contain a novel and racy ele- 
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ment which impels vis to recognize the truths lurking in his 
fantastical pictures of the "Far West" Harte's characters are 
rough miners, lawless adventurers, hungry emigrants. His 
scenes are the rudest, often attended with base associations ; yet 
notwithstanding this rough exterior he sees the jewel it hides. 
Gently he fans the smouldering spark of manhood until sud- 
denly, with subtle touch he elicits a burst of love and tender- 
ness. It may be the little heart's-ease, flowering on the moun- 
tain, the last words of a dying comrade, a child's smile or the 
gentle pressure of baby fingers that touches a responsive chord 
in memory. 

''The miner pauses in his rugged labor," for — 

*• - in his eyes a mist unwonted rises; 

And for a moment clear 
Some sweet home-face his foolish tho't surprises, 

And passes in a- tear." 

Bret Harte has indeed divined the poem that lay hidden in 
that wonderful border life. "Homeric," it has been said, "in 
its simple savagery and in its emphasis of the manlier quali- 
ties." It is perhaps unfair to criticise his works from individ- 
ual pieces. Each poem is but a tile in the great mosaic which 
he has deftly laid. It is only when we view the whole work 
that the power of the master is fully appreciated. 

The most obvious similarity in Thomas Hood and Bret Harte, 
is the disposition to excuse the mistakes and errors of their fel- 
low-men. This tendency arose from their strong, all absorbing 
love for mankind ; and the throbbing of this love is felt in all 
their poems. Both display great fertility of imagination, a co- 
pious flow of language, a keen and lively appreciation of the 
ridiculous. The general character of their works, however, is 
not superior. We feel that their thoughts are worthy of bet- 
ter settins:s. Oftentimes their strained measures and harsh 
rhythm grate on the ear, and their excessive punning and at- 
tempts at humor exhaust the patience. They are too apt to 
crowd their fancies, making them a burden rather than a relief 
to the mind of the reader. When contrasted. Hood appears 
the better poet, the better master of verse. Harte, the truer 
reader of motives, the better portrayer of nature. Hood's 
characters are lifeless and dull, his scenes arc distant and vague ; 
Harte's characters are alive and vigorous, his scenes vivid and 
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real ; Hood shows the good in our nature that he may point 
out more clearly the bad ; while Harte portrays our vices only 
that he may emphasize our better qualities ; the one pities our 
weaknesses, the other admires our virtues. We read these 
poets with interest. We laugh at their hunxor, thrill at their 
passions, weep at their pathos ; but it is the warm, philan- 
thropic spirit, breathing in every line of their works, that fixes 
their lessons on our minds and endears their authors to our 
hearts. ' Chas. H. Walker, '87. 



"LIEBSTER IMMANUEL, HERZOG DER FROMMEN." 

TRANSLATED BY M. W. STRYKER, 'j2. 

L 

Dearest Immanuel, Prince of the lowly, 

Thou, my soul's confidence, come soon to me ! 
Thou my heart's treasury takest so wholly, 
All its love ardently flows out to Thee. 
Nought that is earthly 
Seemeth me worthy. 
So I but ever my Jesus may see. 

n. 
Name sweet and wonderful — King! As I listen. 

Lovely, most graciously, as fresh with Hew 
'Neath the cool morning- tide fields of bloom glisten, 
So falleth Jesus' name, whom trust I true. 
Thus my heart parteth 
From all that sraarteth 
When in adoring faith my Lord I view. 

IIL 

And if my earthliness the cross appalleth, 
That e'en a Savior's lot it was to share. 
If my soul earnestly on Jesus calleth. 
Already can the heart o'er roses fare. 
No storm's wild riot 
Shall work disquiet ; 
Gladly will I with Christ its raging bear. 

IV. 

When Satan's stout device would fain devour me. 
When tells my conscience- book of broken laws, 



^^\:^v 
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When with her myrmidons hell would o'erpower me, 
When Death's corroding tooth the heart begnaws, 
Stand I unfearing, 
With Jesus nearing — 
All of them by His blood Christ overawes. 

V. 

If the world's bitterest hate overtake me, 

Even though every one despiseth me, 
Though to bewilderment friends all forsake me, 
Still for me Jesus* love cares heartily — 
Weariness strengthens, 
Hopefulness lengthens, 
Saith " I thy Helper, thy best Friend, 'will be." 

VI. 

Hence then, ye vanities ! leave me forever ! 

Thou, Jesus, Thou art mine, and I am Thine; 
From the world all for Thee now will 1 sever. 
For Thee my voice and heart shall e'er combine. 
All of my being 
To Thee decreeing. 
Till they one day this form to death resign. 



^Aiintn* ^Mt* 
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•*And the Books Were Opened." 

In response to the general desire of the students, the past standing of the 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes has been announced. To some this 
privilege of looking into the Sybelline books of fate has been gratifying, to 
others, it has brought digappoiatment. The newly gained knowledge of the 
good and the evil that are being treasured up against commencement day, 
has afforded satisfaction to the curious, and furnished with a new dress, an 
old, time-honored question in college polity. No longer may we dream and 
speculate over the mysteries which heretofore have not been revealed until 
all need and most care for them had ceased. Our aspiring visions often flat- 
tered and deceived, but these matter-of-fact decimals are truthful to a fault. 
In the collapse of falling air castles, many of us are constrained to wish 
back our former ignorance and hopeful trust in the unknowable. 

The announcement of scholarship yearly instead of at the end of the 
cours^ is a new and worthy departure. The regard for standing, the inter- 
est in prizes and college honors, is high at Hamilton. Whatever may be 
his short-comings, the Hamilton student respects scholarship, and does not 
lightly esteem the rewards that scholarship secures. Hence, notwithstanding 
the fact that the marking system has been treated disparagingly and has be- 
come again and again a target for vituperation, it not only lives, but prom- 
ises to thrive for many years. The marking system is not deserving of 
eulogy ; it has numerous defects. Probably very few members of the Senior 
class, if called upon to compute and award the standing of the past three 
years, would have arrived at a like conclusion with the Faculty. Still, when 
we reflect upon the intricacies of the system, and of the rules that govern 
.the addition of perfects and the subtraction of billionths, the valuation of 
front seats as opposed to back seats, of after class explanations, of the 
memoriter debate and the use of literal translations, of falling asleep dur- 
ing a lecture, and of going home to vote the Republican ticket, we wonder 
that the results are so satisfactory and feel reason to rejoice that it is as well 
with us as it is. 

On the whole, high marks are not inconsistent with good scholarship, and 
to most students, they are a strong incentive to effort. Among the distin- 
guished nam&s of Hamilton's valedictorians we find for the consecutive 
years 1816-18, the names of the Rev. Edward Robinson, Pres. Stephen W, 
Taylor, Hon. Gemt Smith. Rev. Herrick Johnson, Prof. A. C. Kendrick of 
Rochester University, and Hon. T. W. Dwight were salutatorians. Three 
of our professors were valedictorians, two were salulatorians of Hamilton 
College. If any have conceived an impression that a valedictorian is an 
unpractical, useless appendage of society, a glance at the records will be of 
service. 
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We would not seek to stimulate any ambition which is incompatible with 
a sound scholarly development. The marking system endeavors, by means 
of such machinery as is available, to present a fair record of scholarship. 
The yearly announcement of standing should furnish a renewed impetus to 
exertion and afford much valuable data to guide the student in the work of 
his college course. , 



• • • 



Special Courses. 

Within the last decade much progress has been made in the modes of edu- 
cation. Traditional customs, in the light of which every institution 
walked, have been invaded. In many instances the theoretical has given 
way to the practical. 

At Hamilton, college life has been stripped of many of its horrors. The 
old cast-iron curriculum, which failed to bend every will to its own, is al- 
most forgotten. The marking system, with spectral visage on which no 
mortal eye could look, no longer stalks the campus or haunts the halls. 
Antiquities have been replaced by more modern things. For all these bless- 
ings, none but ourselves can feel our gratitude. Would that the wheel of 
progress had not been clogged here I "A gi'ievous thing gnaweth at our 
vitals." Conservatism was the motto of the fathers who laid the stone on 
which the college stands. Like an heirloom it had been handed down from 
generation to generation, until the conservatism grew to be a pride, and we 
called it ours. There were two things which we could flaunt in the face of 
the rival world. The one we believed was planted in the soil and grew up 
side by side with the majestic campus elm; the other was acquired by unre- 
mitting^toil. These objects of pride were our conservatism and oratory. 

When friends of rival institutions were wont to taunt us with: "Hamil- 
ton is not so large, so rich, so aristocratic, as some other college," we could 
conlBdently reply : ** No, but we are conservative." We can retort no longer. 
The invitation has gone forth, the special student straps his books and the 
collegiate world is composed of another factor. He will no longer quench 
his thirst at a polytechnic school ; he can be a college student now. He is 
an odd genius, rarely a freshman, more often a Junior or Senior. In short 
he is everything and all. During his brief stay among us, he studies little, 
generally cares less. But at the end the world welcomes him as a " college 
graduate" — a college man with none of his discipline and little of his work. 
Besides uprooting our conservatism, class distinctions are perceptibly lessened, 
when those who have climbed the heights more easily than we, are admitted 
into our ranks. We can look forward to the special course with no other 
than feelings of disctmtent. It is narrow, one sided, bigoted. Its place is in 
that institution, whose greed for numbers, rather than brains, embraces 
everything called practical, from the cobbler to the scientific aeronaut. 
Could we but look upon the innovation as the beginning of a healthy era! 

Alas, in its very nature, together with itsviolation of revered custom, it tells 
us otherwise. It marks an era of degeneracy. When a college seeks to ag- 
grandize itself by an athletic or aquatic superiority, then is the time for the 
special student to come in ; it is the time for the conservatist to go out. The 
abuse demands reform. In the special course we believe the faculty have 
a creature that, when warmed by numerical strength, will sting with all the 
poison of the venomous serpent. We moan not loud, but deep. 
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A Discourse on Metaphysics. 

** The obscurity which rei^s so much among metaphysical writers, is, for 
the most part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. They 
see the object, but in a confused light; and, of course, can never exhibit it 
in a clear one to others." — Blair^a Rhetoric^ Lecture X, 

This prevailing obscurity, complained of a century ago, has ever since con- 
tinued to reign. From the time of Aristotle down to Dr. McCosh, errone- 
ous theories of metaphysics have everywhere been accepted and believed. 
Indeed falsehood has so prospered that at the present day, many would give 
the name philosopher to such teachers of error as John Stuart Mill, Tyndall 
and Herbert Spencer. 

Even in the darkest hours of error there has always been some bold prophet 
of truth to point misguided men to the path of right. While all the world 
persecuted, Galileo proclaimed the revolution of the earth. Amid discour- 
agement and derision, Columbus started out on his voyage of discovery. 
Truly Oscar Wilde has said, " Ridicule is the homage which mediocrity 
pays to genius." 

Is there no hope then, amid the darkness of metaphysical error? The 
apostle of right must be ** always right." lie must be confident in his opin- 
ions. He must be aggressive. Is there no such prophet of truth who will 
dare to exposa to the light the errors of such impostors as Aristotle, Bacon, 
Kant, Pres. Porter, and Dr. McCosh? Publish it not in Dan; tell it not in 
Beersheba, but from Hamilton is shining forth a light which shall speedily 
illumine the whole world. 

Hamilton has somewhat slightingly been called conservative, and conser- 
vatism in this progressive age is a most grievous fault. Who now will dare 
to repeat the base insinuation? Hamilton to-day stands alone— the one col- 
lege in the world which as yet has received the true system of metaphysics. 
True, the marking system flourishes here ; our half million endowment great- 
ly languishes; chapel attendance is still compulsory, and we enjoy the most 
abominable system of excuses ever devised by human ingenuity. Eut when 
we reflect that we are absorbing truth, — pure, unadulterated truth, fourteen 
pages of it per day, -how utterly insignificant do these minor defects appear. 

A favorite subject of disputation among the old schoolmen was, "Can we 
get too much of a good thing?" Some sceptical-minded Senior has dared 
to revive the question ; can we get too much, even of such a good thing as 
truth ? What a preposterous question ! 

Those of us who wrestle with the subtle distinctions of the law, are sometime's 
forced to admit that three law recitations in an hour and a half is almost as 
much as our ardent spirits pant after. The scientific members of the Senior 
class, who devote the morning hour to the highly intellectual occupation of 
cutting up potatoes, are compelled to draw the line at a bushel per day. 
Law,however, savors of the machinations of the evil one; potatoes smack of 
the earthly. But ti*uth — that patent, rolled gold, eighteen-carat-fine truth 
which we daily imbibe from the pages of *' Human Mind" — who dare af- 
firm that, in pursuit of this, any lesson can be too long or any lecture too 
extended? Shade of the venerable Blair ! rise up and smite the audacious 
individual. 

What though all our substance is consumed in midnight oil, what though 
the pursuit of this truth makes our life a vast and desolate wilderness, shall 
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we be wearj' in well doing? The martyrs of the sixteenth century endured 
untold sufferings in defense of their faith, and to-day their doctrines are 
universally received. Let us in the same martyr-like spirit endure our dis- 
comforts in the study of ti-uth, and perhaps in three hundred years the doc- 
trines of the " Human Mind " will be likewise accepted. For the "Truth 
is mighty and will prevail.' 






Simple Justice. 

Within the last three years, Hamilton has witnessed many changes, and 
taken many progressive steps. The number of the Faculty has been in- 
creased ; old buildings have been renovated, and many customs abolished. 
But by far the most important and advantageous innovation, is the intro- 
duction of electives to the regular course. When '85 first climbed the * * Hill, " 
there was but slight variation from the beaten track of classical study; no 
margin was left for the adaptation of studies to individual taste or ne- 
cessity. Whatever profession or business the student looked forward to, 
whether that of a chemist; a clergyman, a merchant or lawyer or physician, 
he had no choice of study, no opportunity to pui*sue branches especially 
adaptod to his future work. 

The objections to such a cast iron course were deeply felt, and gradually 
the needed change has wrought its way. The future chemist may now spend 
much of his Senior year in practical laboratory work; the embryo theo- 
logue, released from boiling acids and determining minerals, may dig in 
freedom for Greek roots during the same period. The business man may 
study French and German, eschewing Sanscrit and kindred "dry b<mcs;*» 
while to the lawyer, the Senior year offers three terms of thorough drill in 
the rudiments of his profession. The student of medicine, alone, has no 
directly preparatory study in the curriculum for Senior year. 

The percentage of physicians among Hamilton's Alumni, is large, and it 
is right that those of us who intend following this profession should be al- 
lowed, if the opportunity presents itself, to pursue as an elective one or more 
studies related to medical work. 

The applicant for admission to the bar is saved a year by his study here; 
the chemist is grounded in his profession, and taught its nomenclature ; and 
the man who is to enter a medical school, may fairly ask a similar advantage. 

To the student contemplating the study of medicine, the following 
obstacles present themselves : 

I. The law requires three years study of medicine before the candidate 
can present himself for the degree of M. D., making with his classical course 
seven years, before he can begin to practice his profession. 

II. The expense incidental to these three years, is a heavy burden to 
many. 

III. If the student studies by himself or in a physician's ofl&ce the first 
year, he cannot make the same progress that he could by reciting to a com- 
petent teacher who had an interest in his progress. 

IV. Should the student go directly to a medical school, and attend lec- 
tures during the first year, they will be almost unintelligible, because of the 
technical terms used by the lecturers. 

An opportunity to pursue this study during the Senior year would obviate 
these objections, as follows : 
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I. ThS'time spent iu classical and professional study would be but six in- 
stead ot seven years; for by a proper registry, and by passing satisfactorily 
the examination on the studies gone over, the student immediately after 
graduation could enter the second year of a medical college. 

II. The expense would be but little over two-thirds that required by three 
years separate study, as a year's expenses would be saved. The yearly med- 
ical school fees are about $150, add to this the cost of living for a year, in 
almost any city, and the amount is a larger one than many students can meet. 
For this reason, often, they attend inferior medical schools where their ex- 
penses are lower. The introduction of the proposed study might enable 
many to attend the best medical schools in the country, who could not oth- 
erwise bear the expense. 

III. The student would, during his Senior year, learn the technical terms 
and all the branches he could study during the first year of a three years 
medical course, and when he begins attendance on medical lectures at the 
close of his classical study, they will be intelligible to him. So that should 
a man be short of time or money he may save a year, and if he be able to 
spend three years in a medical school, and prefer to do so, he will have learn- 
ed the nomenclature of medicine, and will be the better able to pursue his 
work. 

We shall have more to say upon this subject at a later dat€, at present we 
merely ask the thoughtful consideration of this article by students and Fac- 
ulty. ' 



••*• 



Written and Unwritten Laws. 

That the present is a progressive age was lately evidenced, on the part of 
the faculty, by the codification of the rules in regard to absences' excuses. 
In former years the faculty based their prerogative upon an unwritten con- 
stitution. Now, in justice to the student they have advanced properly and 
wisely t-o written laws. By a searching examination of this code the student 
is enabled to see, for the first time, what the faculty wish him to do and not 
to do. For this outlay of legal ability and printing the students feel them- 
selves under obligations. Firet, for, its simplicity, and then for the interest 
manifested in the students welfare. 

Every manifesto of the faculty, we suppose, has some practical object in 
view. Hence we infer that the object of this was compulsory attendance. If 
our inference is correct, then we are willing to admit that the faculty have 
scored a significant triumph. Since we have been in college, attendance 
upon recitations and 6ther exercises has never been better. This fact we do 
not deny. On the other hand it was probably the wish of the faculty to 
create the greatest happiness for the greatest number. Assuming this to be 
their honest intention, it is obvious that the average student will not put 
any such construction to their motives. The greatest happiness is confined 
to the faculty ; the greatest number to the students. Although, as we have 
said, the attendance upon college duties is better than ever before, would it 
not be wise for the faculty to grant a system, which would give more general 
satisfaction? We would ask them to temper their victory with manliness; 
to lighten their supremacy with magnanimity. 

That there are defects in the present system is apparent to all candid 
persons. That, these defects should be remedied is not only practicable but 
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n ecessary. In some of the more progressive colleges a certain number of 
absences from recitations are allowed. Where this scheme has been tried, it 
has worked admirably. At Hamilton the only excuse of which the faculty 
take cognizance, are illness and death. All excuses to be valid must con- 
form to this category. In order to obtain an excuse the student must either be- 
come an invalid or have some relative die. It does not require an unusual 
amount of acutenessto understand that many of these excuses are fictitious. 
Yet are they never justifiable? Sometimes it is impossible for a student to 
become sick at a moment's notice. Again he may have outside employments 
or private affairs which will prevent his attendance. To present a valid ex- 
cuse and maintain his position in his class he must reveal matters which 
are of a private nature. The professor becomes his confessor. The student 
kneels, makes a full confession and is granted an excuse. 

It is not the intent of this article to antagonize the faculty. We simply 
ask for a change. We seek a change that is just and fair to both parties. 
We seek a change by which the students will be allowed a certain number 
of absences as a right and not as a penalty ; a change by which the students 
will have greater respect for the faculty and one by which the facility will 
have greater confidence in the students. 



Our Library System. 

A well- chosen and available library is the most important equipment of a 
progressive college. Every American college which rightfully claims the 
leadership in any department, pays as much attention to the arrangement 
and convenience of its library as to its value and literary merit. Does our 
library management accept this standard and endeavor to carry it into 
effect? If it does not, what are the attendant evils, and how can they be 
remedied? 

We have a commodious and convenient building, a collection of books 
complete and comparatively exhaustive in some departments, although defi- 
cient and fragmentary in others. The works in the departments of Law 
and Philosophy are worthy of special commendation. 

We may safely assert therefore that we possess the nucleus of a sound and 
valuable library. Why is it then that our library is not a more largely con- 
sulted and more eflBcientaid to the great mass of our students? 

In the first place our library is apparently without system. It is like a 
storehouse, where the richest and rarest of fabrics are piled up in bewildering 
confusion ; but where the connoisseur must search hours and days to find a 
single needed treasure. It needs a systematic cataloguing and arrange- 
ment. It does not matter so much what that system may be, whether it be 
by printed catalogues or by the use of card-catalogues; but it must be 
thorough. 

Moreover our students at present have neither incentive, nor conveniences 
for using the library as a place of reference. This is a condition of affairs 
greatly detrimental to original investigation and thought. Yet the remedy 
for it is simple and direct. 

It is the appointment of a regular salaried librarian. The present librarian, 
with the amount of other work that devolves upon him, can spare but a frac- 
tion of his time for the library. If we have a regular librarian, it will be 
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possible to have the library open several hours each day, instead of four 
hours a week. An amount of time that seems paltry indeed when we re- 
member that other colleges, not satisfied with six or eight hours a day, are 
making strenuous efforts for evening hours. 

When we ask for this reform, we are following no will o* the wisp, but a 
well defined sentiment. We expect that usual and most subtle of objections 
— the lack of money. To this we make answer, if some of the money ex- 
pended for the establishment of prizes were expended for the improvement 

of the library, a more lasting benefit would be conferred upon both students 
and college. 

The last year was truly a year of progress in Hamilton College. It wit- 
nessed the downfall of the most obnoxious feature of our marking system — 
the concealment of standing. It inculcated a more intelligent and at the 
same time broader conception of the field of College athletics. Let us start 
this year aright by effecting a radical and eflBcient reform in our library 
system. 



• ♦• 



Half Century Letter of 1884. 

For the last annual meeting of Hamilton College Alumni, the customary 
Half -Century Letter was prepared by Hon. Thomas Allen Clarke, '34, of 
Albany ; and in his absence it was read by Rev. Dr; Anson J. Upson, '43, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

To the Ha/milton Alumni: — 

1 am embarassed as I write. Though a letter implies simplicity of narra- 
tive, the title, ** Annalist," suggests a doubt as to the exact period through 
which these annals may run with propriety. If I am restricted to the three 
years of college life between 1831 and 1834, I must candidly admit that my 
life-long friend, Mr. Seward, has exhausted the subject — one year my senior 
— you know this great distance in college life. I have not even now recov- 
ered from that feeling of respect, 1 might almost say reverence, for those 
who sat in chapel on the benches before me. How can my pen do violence 
to such reverential feelings? 

His miae en scene is as perfect as those attributed to the great dramatic 
artist, Irving; and the narrative as graphic as the master-pieces of our 
American Irving. Why has not our friend given to a wider circle, at least 
of his own countrymen, the observation and reflections of a long life, from 
his ** loop-holes of retreat." to soften and enlighten? If he has, it has been 
under the anonymous ; but 1 find none of these with his characteristic flavor. 
Has Charles Lamb never ** clapped him o' the shoulder? " 

I mi^ht here stay my hand, but deference to your request and a ciowd of 
memories press me on. There are many precedents where, as preparative 
to the unfolding of some great subject, the reader is carried bacK to remote 
periods, the march of events leading up to and elucidating those immedi- 
ately in hand. I do not propose to enter upon the history of the world, to 
prepare you for the impressions which 1 give of the three years of college 
life, though I ain tempted by that foundation principle so tersely expressed, 

" In Adam's fall 
We sinned all," 

SO peculiarly applicable in the relations of instructors and pupils in a col- 
lege course. 1 feel, however, warranted to go back to the beginning of 
things in the life of the college, more particularly as my own and its life are 
co-equal — bom just before the first of the numerous progeny. 

My first impression was seeing the college buildings frotn the gig of my 
invalid mother at one of those eminences near Utica. No doubt many of the 
travelers on that chief highway between the Mohawk and the lakes and val- 
leys of the west — for the most part New England people — as they saw those 
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buildings, recalled the missionary work of Samuel Kirkland and his Indian 
friends, and simitar work in the neighborhood of their ^reat colleges at home. 
They thought of the l)enefits that their children might receive within the 
walls, and they were cheered on to do their pioneer work. My idea was that 
preachers were made there. 

A large group of boys of about my age. some older and some younger, 
were growing up within the college influence. They heard it talk^ about, 
prayed for. and its great blessings anticipated. They partially took in the 
idea that it was a moument to Hamilton; that the state was interested in 
its behalf; that students bearing great names had come from a distance, a 
Key from Maryland, associated with the "Star Spangled Banner" of his 
uncle; LeRoy, son of a great merchant in New York; Clinton, son of Gov- 
ernor Clinton ; Hague, a bright fellow from New Jersey. I cannot call the 
roll of the names of the interested friends of the college, near and remote ; 
they linger in a boy's memory. 

The commencements were gala days for the people of the surrounding 
country. They surpassed in interest, to ** the young men and maidens," 
those stirring ** general trainings " of the olden time. I can see one before 
me now. I had been put into an already crowded stage coach, to take 
chance in lap, or to stand up between youthful beauties, the places all filled 
by belles and beaux. As we alighted the procession was forming, the band 
playing ; on either hand I was bewildered by the counter attractions. At 
the right, at General Foote's door, was General Comstock moving about 
amid a crowd ; at the left, at the rear of the old church, in front of the tent, 
an immense cake of gingerbread, sign of good things for small boys. But 
my attention was diverted again by the blast of a horn, and then 1 saw a 
man appear with what seemed to me an immense hat, black gown and short 
clothes, with shining buckles. This proved to be President Davis, and 
with a long line of men headed by General Comstock, they marched around 
the ^reen to the front of the church and entered. I was held thus far in at- 
tention to the moving mass, but that cake gained the ascendency, and I be- 
lieve it had attractions to contend vigorously all day with the masses over 
the intellectual repast in the church. 

Those were simple days ; everything slowly and quietly moved. A student 
on the street attracted attention. Pretty faces looked out of windows to 
catch a look. The small boys stopped their play to gaze at the wonder. If 
he stopped, they gathered around nim to listen with open mouth to his con- 
descending speecn. The uniform worn by some for a short time added 
powers of attraction. 

What wonder, with all these object lessons, not to speak of those New 
England mothers' words, the large group of boys looked forward to become, 
in their turn, centers of attraction, if not wonders of wisdom and learning. 

My idea as to the object of the college had materially changed with the 
lapse of time. 1 found that it did not check the career of death, as 1 wit- 
nessed the funeral of Charles Kirkland Lothrop, grandson of the founder, 
whose death cast a strong shadow over the dwelling of dear friends. 

Then one day fearful news came, that one of the college buildings had 
been blown up, and a townsman, William Kirkland, had barely escaped with 
his life. The excitement was intense: those New England mothers looked 
askance. I do not know that at the time, the disaster was attributed to Dr. 
Noyes, professor of chemistry; but the facts are, that in the course of 
his lectures, he had taught of certain combinations, among them, gun- 
powder. Certain of his students had caught the Chinese half idea that its 
oflBce was noise and quantity and compactness produced the result. The 
doctor was either careless in showing, or his pupils in learning, that given 
these qualities, the strength of the vessel was important. The result ensued 
that the building was partially blown up ; and the college became by this 
occasion nearly a total wreck. Thougn this was the occasion, the wreck 
was not a necessary logical consequence, as I find by a letter before me, 
written by a friend at Yale, dated December 17, 1832. Some years before, 
Professor Silliman had made a similar mistake, and the communion table 
was blown up, but he was not discharged, nor the college particularly harmed. 

A great discussion ensued into which numerous parties entered — many in- 
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traders. I shall not enter into the merits or discuss the principles involved. 
You have not asked an epistle ; if you had I would have declined the honor, 
having no desire to emulate Horace in this department, and above all St. 
Paul, when he spoke "not by commandment." I have much experience both 
as an administrator and a member of a faculty, but to enter into the matter 
I should be obliged to discuss that great subject announced in relation to 
Adam. Excuse me. 

It is enough that the college declined under maligin influences, and that 
large group of youth to which I have referred, broke from their natural af- 
finities; and though afterwards the college seemed recovering, many went 
to other institutions near and distant. But for this separation the college 
might now be able to boast other names now famous in the intellectual 
world, among its alumni. 

In the autumn of 1831 many of my youthful associates were in the college; 
many others entered in the two lower classes. The number of students 
reached nearly one hundred. In my class (the sophomore) there were over 
thirty. The senior class was not large. The after career of some of them 
has been notable. I remember them all with respect. The especially nota- 
ble were Samuel Eells, remarkable for his eloquence ; Edwin C. Litchfield, 
the man of affairs who illustrated his character by great benefactions to the 
college of his love ; Henry B. Payne and Hiram Wilson, room mates and 
friends, and cordial to the under-class men ; Payne now United States Sena- 
tor from Ohio. Ere another year has passed many think — I am not com- 
mitted — Hamilton may boast among her graduates a chief magistrate of the 
nation; Wilson, former United States District Judge for northern Ohio. 
All were kind hearted men and set an example to those behind them for in- 
dustry and propriety of conduct. 

And so with the juniors. We were not quite so much in awe of them, and 
they permitted us to address them familiarly. I would write of each of 
them, but I can not in brief space discriminate. One of them I must speak 
of, Oren Root — the scholar, kind friend. I think of him as a mentor, ready 
to ^ve aid and counsel, and by whom my youthful impetuosity was regulat- 
ed if not restrained ; most of you have been his pupils, and I know will join 
with me in imploring now upon him in the evening of his life heaven's 
choicest blessings. 

Of my classmates I will not write in particular; I would touch a too tender 
chord ; they were all men, as I recall them, worthy of respect ; for the most 
part studious, kind, generous and free from jealousy. Some as scholars were 
beyond criticism ; others, while deficient in some departments, were superior 
in others, due no doubt in great part to their preparatory advantages or dis- 
advantages. 

The preparatory schools of my time were of varied character; some were 
thorough in all departments; some of them which were called classical were 
far from deserving the name. I would not challenge the integrity of the in- 
structors; they taught as they had been taught. Most of the classical and 
historical teaching was by rote; the syntax was learned by heart, without 
any previous knowledge of its object or application or the meaning of its 
words. So we learned the language and translation of Cicero, Virgil, &c., with- 
out instruction in contemporaneous history. Think of learning Tytler's Uni- 
versal History, abridged, by rote ! This same mode of instruction had been 
in vogue in England for 300 years, and was, at the time of which 1 write, 
according to the testimony of Head Master Bently of Rugby, in his time, 
about 1830. You may, therefore, conceive how quickly would disappear the 
conceit of one of those pupils who supposed himself qualified to take some 
rank on entering college. 

I remember in my class a flowery composition which ** brought down the 
house " by its allusion " to the fiery TuUy " contrasted with the " smooth and 
flowing Cicero." I will not name the writer lest I make this paper blush. 

The two early literary societies flourished ; the rivalry was generous though 
watchful. They were very useful to all ; their libraries were quite respectable, 
ample for references, full course of history and general literature. The 
meetings furnished fine tilting grounds ; they caused alertness, encouraged 
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self-possession, and compelled thought and reading, making the libraries 
attractive resorts. They also aided in setting the tone of social life. 

Another was formed in our senior year, named after Washington Irving. 
It seemed needful. It scarcely survived a year, having gathered about 600 
volumes. It and its treasures were absorbed by one of the other societies. 

During 1831, several students appeared wearing breast pins with the Greek 
letters ** Sigma Phi." and not long after, others with ** Alpha Delta Phi." 
Curiosity was excited, but unsatisfied; the wearers were silent. The differ- 
ences did not seem to indicate hostility, for the wearers were, for the most 
part, friends, and continued so during my time. During my long absence 
from this part of the country, 1 have noticed connected with one or other 
of these cabala in the public prints, choice dinners at Delmonico's, steam- 
boat excursions and literary festivals, with such names as sponsors as John 
T. Hoffman, Phillips Brocks, John Jay and Professor T. W. Dwight. I 
have also seen attacks upon them, some in very violent language; I have 
never seen a defense. The fighting ground was shadowj. Have the illum- 
tnati entered this land of liberty ? Are they seeking by their foreign symbols 
to introduce foreign principles and overthrow the institutions of this land 
of ours? 

Our first teachers were Tutors Catlin and Whedon. They had a hard 
task, but they entered upon it with patience and earnestness, and through- 
out were faithful and kind; appreciating those who had entered fully pre- 
pared and urging on and assisting those weighted with the burdens of a de- 
fective mode of preparation. Tutor Catlin never wasted a word ; no and 
yes needed no justification. He was terse and clear; his figures were mathe- 
matical ; he had none of speech, and did not appreciate the latter 

Tutor Daniel D. Whedon was a striking contrast; full of poetry, with 
great subtleness of intellect, his imagination played around every subject 
with enjoyment to himself and his pupils. He was fond of the alliterative 
1 can remember how he would, in our sport, with no feeling of disrespect, 
add to his, refreshed and reinvigorated. He now ranks among the most ac- 
complished scholars of the most numerous religious sect in the land. He is 
the only survivor of the teachers of our time. 

Professor John H. Lathrop of the department of mathematics and natural 
philosophy was recognized by all, in my time, as possessed of very^ high 
mental powers — he was well equipped for his work. He combined in a strik- 
ing degree those q^ualities that command respect and work on the part of his 
class. Dignified m manner, without stiffness, an eye that the moment he 
entered the room seemed not only to take in the general scene, but looked 
into every other eye; all were turned toward him. To the utmost limit of 
his abilities every one was prepared. To command the respect, if not the 
applause, of the professor, was the aim. He did not demand in the answer 
the precise language of the text. If he found an intelligent response he 
showed it by sympathetic appreciation in the eye; if otherwise, and he felt 
.the effort to learn had been heartily made, without humiliating, he reformed 
the answer as if it was simply a question of phraseology, giving perfect 
clearness. Neglect or inattention was rewarded by a movement of his pen- 
cil, and a repetition of the question to another. But so high was the respect 
inspired, it was rarely that there was any entire failure. He did not appear 
highly sympathetic, yet he was so full of his work, and commanded himself 
with such equipoise, that you felt there was that best of sympathy for well 
doing. No one left the class room without consciousness of progress or 
chagrin at having disappointed reasonable expectations. Certain early asso- 
ciations enabled me to see him in his home, and to witness the cheerfulness 
with which he leigned there. Twenty-nine years ago this month, in com- 
pany with one of nis pupils at Yale, who had attained the loftiest honors of 
an exacting profession, I visited him at his home in Wisconsin. We both 
saw, though no word fell from him of his depreciation of his present work, 
that the chancellorship of the university of a new state was surrounded with 
more depressing than cheering influences. I have all along thought that at 
the bar. in the loftiest sphere of its action, he would have achieved the 
highest reputation and influence for good. 
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Professor Simeon North was beloved by all. Diffident in manner, he sel- 
dom looked you in the face. He was grieved at the deficiency. He helped 
the stumbler along with a delicate hand. Any mistakes in rendering, would 
only be noticed by a hesitating **Yes. or perhaps the reading would be clearer 
or more forcible," giving his own. He was, and appeared full of sympathy 
for his youthful pupils. His appearance in the pulpit was always nailed 
with gratification, and his discourses, full of the spirit of that faith he 
cherished, left an enduring impression. Earnest, animated, clear, with apt 
and elegant illustration, he held the attention to the end. ^ 

President Davis delivered his farewell address at the junior exhibition of 
my class We had no benefit from his class instructions, and but seldom 
heard him preach, but this farewell and the discourses we did hear were lis- 
tened to with admiration and instruction. 1 have no recollection of him 
but those that are pleasant. I had known him before I entered college, and 
was greeted by him with warmth of manner and the promise of every assist- 
ance in his power, and the request to me to come to him for advice in any 
emergency. I was grieved and amused afterwards by an instance of rapid 
induction on his part. Some of the students had been in what was called 
**a scrape." Dr. D. had called up one who was suspected, and after assum- 
ing he was gnilty, and administering wholesome admonition, as usual in 
such cases, proceeded to say that such conduct sometimes affected the health 
of those who participated. "There is Mr. C. sick in the village." The 
student answered, "but Mr. C. was not there." I presume the president 
was gratified at thus drawing (perhaps by his keenness) a confession from a 
real lover of truth and justice. 

The senior year introduced us to a new class of pursuits. Whatever had 
been the deficiency in actual attainment of knowledge of mathematics and 
the classics, the discipline of the mind had been generally effective. All 
became alert and self-confident ; some of the most deficient before, pushed 
forward to a high standard. The assistance of Dr. Dwight, the new presi- 
dent, was somewhat spasmodic, illness or absence on college business depriv- 
ing us of his presence ; but when present, it seemed as if he made up for all. 
Locke was the text book, and the quaintness of the style and abstruseness 
of the subject became fascinating and luminous as with clear language and 
earnest expression the president presented the subject to our view. 

Professor Lathrop in his department was at home. The year was a happy 
one for all. The average of standing became nearly equalized, and the class 
graduated 26, with appointments for all, the most part orations. 

Dr. Dwight was popular as an instructor, eloquent and instructive as a 
preacher, and seemed in full sympathy with his pupils. 

The discipline of- the college was well preserved. There were no scrapes 
worthy of remembrance. That espionage which presupposes in youth of 
the college age, a disposition to break away fram reasonable rules, and which 
often encourages if it does not produce insubordination was but vervy slight 
and scarcely observable. There was much wholesome neglect. The moral 
tone was excellent, supported as it was by the instructors and the influences 
of all the societies. 

I know of but one species of intemperance; for that the faculty was re- 
sponsible and set an example — the intemperate early rising, at an hour long 
before daylieht on a winter morning, the thermometer below zero, and rush- 
ing half clad through snow drifts and into an ill-lighted and wholly un- 
warmed chapel for prayers was little calculated to inspire that reverence 
which it was designed to show or favorable to health ; then the recitation in 
an overheated class room, not favorable to accurate learning; then, after 
two hours from rising, to breakfast. After such habits it is not to be won- 
dei*ed that two of the best scholars were brought to an early grave, and it is 
strange that any survive at this anniversary. 

The religious sentiment was calm but pervasive, a reaction from certain 
extravagances that were played not long before. There was no infidelity in 
reality, though there was a slight pretense in some, rather the assertion of a 
supposed independence of judgment so common to youth. The time was 
not then when Jesus Christ was patronized by the acknowledgment of the 
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tnith of his history and teachings and the elevation of his character, yet 
nevertheless making him a liar, by the denial of his essential claims. 

1 congratulate you that the institution, dear to us all, was founded in this 
then almost a border land; touching the Indian with its early influences, 
consecrated by its missionary founder; that his prayers have been so fully 
answered; that its life and prosperity are so fully assured. 

I congratulate you that in the past it has been, and we have confidence 
that it will remain, true in its influence and teachings to that faith that 
holds a personal God, revealed in the prophets, apostles, and above all, in 
Jesus Christ, his only son, our Lord. 

Thomas Allen Clarke. 

170 State Street, Albany, June 17, 1884. 
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Around College. 

— Snow November 5th. 

— Juniors brace for mathematical. 

— How much did vou lose on election? 

—Better be thinking of a class photographer. 

— The Skating Rink is largely patronized by the students. 

—Rev. Wm. Reed' '71, of Troy, preached in the college chapel, Oct. 26th, 

—The College Choir was encoded by the students on the morning of 
Oetober 23. 

— G. W. Porter, of the class of '88, died at his home in Albion, October 
30th, of typhoid fever. 

— Prof. Hurdick spoke in behalf of the Democracy, at Trenton, Oct. 29th, 
and at Hamilton, October 31st. 

— Serven, '87, whose eyesight was recently injured by an accident, has re- 
covered and has returned to college. 

— A Junior recently inquired if the passage from Xenophon quoted in a 
lecture, was rendered directly from the Latin. 

— A fine monument of Vermont granite has been lately erected in the 
college cemetery, to the memory of Prof. Charles Avery. 

— The " Boston Ideals " were in Utica, November 13th, and so made it 
both necessary and agreeable for Hamilton to be represented. 

— Moody's advent in Utica exerted such a good influence upon the Seniors 
that they were unable to recite in metaphysics next morning. 

— N. J. Marsh and C. H. Clark represented the Hamilton Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, at their annual convention in Rochester. 

— A large number of the students took a week off for election. Of course 
they all thought it their duty to cast their ballot and so save the country. 

— The Seniors' standing for the first two years of the course was announced 
October 27th. As the result everybody is disappointed except the head man. 

— Clinton was lately threatened with a riot by a band of Italian laborers. 
The overseer had, for some reason, disappeared without having paid them 
for their work. 

— Political speeches have been delivered in Clinton, this fall, by SenatoT 
Coggeshall, Hon. Seth L. Milliken, Silas B. Dutcher, Hon. J. Thomas 
Spriggs, and others. 
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— Hamilton students have had the opportunity, during the presidential 
campaign, of hearing in Utica, Mr. Blaine, Gov. St. John, Benjamin F. 
Butler, Samuel J. Randall, Francis Kernan, and Chauncey M. Depew. 

— The State Inter-Collegiate Base Ball Association made no award of the 
championship, last season. The rank of the competing nines, according to 
the number of games won, was Union, Hamilton, Hobart, Cornell, Roch- 
ester. 

— The dilapidated condition of the Gymnasium does not speak very flat- 
teringly of the athletic spirit in the college. It is, nevertheless, a cold, hard 
fact, and until the ** powers that be" see fit to add some new features, the 
** Gym." will have no attractions. 

— That the Seniors take great interest in metaphysics can be seen from the 
following: 

Professor — "What are the conditions of a triangle ?" 

Student — ** Three sides and three right angles,'* 

Again — "What causes a boiler to explode?" 

Student f with great emphasis answers, "The lack of steam." 

— We take the following from the Duluth Evening Herald : " There is no 
doubt that A. J. Whiteman, the Democratic candidate for the legislature, 
will receive f^ very large vote in St. Louis County. He is widely known, has 
many personal friends, and is a large property owner. His personal friends 
will work for him regardless of party, and the fact of his being so largely 
interested in the advancement of the interests of St. Louis County will in* 
duce property owners to stand by him." 

— Six weeks ago the Senior class presented to the Faculty a resolution re- 
monstrating against the Faculty's methods of securing funds for general 
improvements. The committee accompanied this resolution with a request 
that the Faculty would consider it and return an answer at its earliest con- 
venience. No reply has been made. While we are not in a position to assert 
that the student possesses rights which faculties are bound to respect, still it 
was not too much to suppose that the rules of common courtesy would have 
allowed to the request, which was not unreasonable, a hearing and a response. 

— Field Day was a success in every way except in attendance. The small 
attendance was occasioned by the lateness of the season at which it was held. 
The new management deserves great credit for their energy, and we are as- 
sured that the spring meeting will eclipse any yet held. Below is a list of 
the winners : 

Quarter Mile Run— Witherhead, '88 ; Thowing Base Ball— Van Auken, '86 
Standing High Jump — Lathrop, '85 ; Hundred Yard's Dash— Lathrop, '85 
Running High Jump — Lathrop, '85; Putting the Shot — Van Auken, '86 
Standing Broad Jump — Lathrop, '85; Barrel Race — Van Auken, '86; Hop, 
Step and Jump— Lathrop, '85 ; Sack Race — Larabee, '85 ; Potato Race — 
Bradley, '88; Obstruction Race — Witherhead, '88. 
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Other Collegres. 

— Columbia. — The question of a new gymnasium is being agitated. 

Arabic is taught as an elective. Mortar boards have had their day, and 

are now as a tale that is told,-- — 4 three years coui'se at the law school i& 
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being seriously urged. In this department forty-two colleges are repre- 
sented. Twenty *86 men were conditioned in the School of Mines exami- 
nations in analytics. 

— Ann Arbor. — The Sophomore co-eds give the freshmen tea parties at 
which they initiate them into the ways of college life. The Rugby Asso- 
ciation has developed considerable enthusiasm for foot-ball in the university. 

In the annual game between the classes of '87 and '88, the numbers were 

respectively, eighty-five to one hundred and twenty; yet the victory was 
with '87. 

— Yale. — The new athletic grounds are open. The ground and improve- 

ipentd cost $3,000. The building for the new society, " Fox and Grapes" 

is nearly finished. Yale has lowered her standard of admission by re- 
quiring one book less of Caesar, the Anabasis and the Iliad, and two orations 
less of Cicero. The time thus gained, must, however, be spent on French 
and German. 

— Princeton. — It is said that the system of compulsory gymnastics is to 

be revived. Dr. McCosh invites parental advice on the government of 

students. Freshmen beat the Sophomores, 18-1. $60,000 has been 

received for the endowment of an art department. 

— Harvard. — A recent graduate receives a salary of three thousand dol- 
lars. He is a base ball pitcher. There are twelve hundred matriculated 

students at Harvard.— — The statue of John Harvard, presented by Mr. 
Bridge was recently unveiled. It compares well with many of the statues 
for which Boston is famous. 

— Cornell. — When Irving pl^iyed in Syracuse, the Faculty excused in ad- 
vance all who were unable to return until, the following morning. The 

Cornell Review thinks the defeats sustained this fall by the university crew 

were the result of self-assurance and over-confidence. The new Siblv 

building is 250 ft. by 150 ft. It will be supplied with one of the best outfits 
for technical work and study to be found in any similar institution. 

— Every member of the Amherst Faculty is a graduate. Pres. McCosh, 

of Princeton, Pres. Barnard, of Columbia, and Prof. Wilson, of Cornell, are 
the only men in the U. S. who have received the three degrees, Dr. of Divin- 
ity, Dr. of Law, and Dr. of Literature. Ohio has as many universities as 

France and Germany together. The legislative body of Iceland has de- 
cided to found a university, bearing the name of University of Iceland. In 

Oct. 1885, this will be formally opened. Amherst and Dartmouth have 

the largest Freshman classes in their history. Two editors of the Dart- 
mouth local paper have been suspended for the too free expression of their 

views. The Faculty of Hamilton and Dartmouth should shake. There 

are twenty American Girls at the University of Zurich. Hazing has been 

utterly abolished by the students of Lehigh University. The young ladies 

of Ontario College hsve organized two base ball clubs. Hope they will send 

the editorial nine a challenge P. T, Barnum has given |50,000 to the 

scientific department at Tufts. 
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[Exchanges. 

— The literary department of the Vassar Miscellany, is not up to its 
standard. 

— From the University Cynic, comes the same old protest against the 
marking system that has so often been heard at Hamilton . Fight the good 
fight. Cynic, and may success attend you. 

— The Targum has an excellent editorial on *' the place politics should 
have in every student's reading." It says, truly, that college men are 
too often ignorant of the affairs of the day, and urges careful study of the 
present issues. 

— The author of " The Irish in America," has exaggerated the evils of 
Irish character for metrical effect. The statement that the son of Erin 
is content to be a ** hewer of wood and a drawer of water/' is no doubt a 
neat scriptural quotation, but we would suggest less Scripture and more 
truth. As for '* A Tale of the Culex Mosquito," the gods defend us from a 
second visitation of that insect. 

— The Lehigh Burr, has several pat editorials, but we are sorry to note the 
complacency with which it greets the total abolition of hazing. We are 
the last to advocate malicious or abusive hazing, but that, which as the Burr 
says, *• served to take off a little of the naturally obnoxious conceit and' 
freshness of the new comer without hurting him," we regard as one of the 
valuable lessons in a college course. 

— In the English supplement of " Litine" for October, is a vivid sketch 
of the *• Roman Forum in its Ancient Glory," and we are also favored with 
a peep into the Mamertine prison, where Jugurtha was starved to death, 
and the companions of Cataline strangled. The bulk of the supplement, 
however, is devoted to " The Distinctive Features of Roman Architecture.'' 
Beginning with a history of the Arch, the author describes the various 
Roman orders. The article is handsomely illustrated with cuts of celebrat- 
ed ancient structures. 

— About a year ago, Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood of New York, looking 
through the library noticed a neglected engraving of George Whitfield, 
which proved to be the work of John Greenwood— the pioneer American 
artist. Mr, I. J. Greenwood has kindly furnished from his notes some ac- 
count of this early American artist: 

John Greenwood was born in Boston, Mass.. December 7, 1727. His an- 
cestors for three generations had been ship builders in Boston. His father's 
brother Isaac was the first Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in Harvard College. John Greenwood studied art under Johnstone, 
an English artist in water colors and engraver. In 1752, he went to Swinam, 
where he dwelt six years, gaining great favor as an artist. He went thence 
to Amsterdam, but after four years settled in London. He died at Mar- 
gate, in September, 1792, one year before the founding of Hamilton Oneida 
Academy. 

— The September number of the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, reached us too late for earlier comment. The Journal is an able 
one and of great value to all interested in antiquities. We would suggest 
it as a desirable addition to the college reading room. Among other good 
things are articles on the " Ancient Monuments of Peru;" on the '• Emble- 
matic Mounds of America;" and perhaps most interesting of all, a transla- 
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tioD of the iiiscnptions found recently at the site of the Temple of 
-^sculapius, at Epidaurus. The inscriptions were referred to by writers 
in the second century of our era, who gave the substance of the tablets and 
the very dialect in which they are found to be inscribed. A resume of the 
article on •* Peruvian Antiquities'- fixes certain important dates upon which 
the subsequent chronology of South American history depends. 
Published by F. H. Revell, Chicago. 

— The following, from the Harvard Advocate, is one of the best campaign 
songs we have seen : 

When 1 go out of door 
Of citizens a score, 
(All yelling and cheering 
Like blamed fools appearing,) 
Will follow me as before, 
I shall with much dispatch, 
Try all their votes to catch, 
For Fisher and Mulligan 
Both are now dull again, 
(Those letters I'd like to snatch.) 

Chorus — A most correct old man, 
A railroad bond old man. 
An anti-reformical, non-astronomical; 
Oft of his base old man. 

Conceive me if you can, 
A statesman-like old man, 
A very magnetic, 
A peripatetic. 

And a devilish, sly old man ; 
Who thinks the public crib, 
(If nothing else forbid) 
The place for his dinner, 
And doesn't get thinner 
On railroad bonds ad-lib. 



Clippings. 

Oh, there's a joy without alloy. 

In this gay month, October, 
When Nature's seen to change her green. 

For garb less dull and sober. 

The air is rife with pulsing life, 

That thrills through every fibre. 
Like sparkling wine, of vintage fine, 

Through veins of the imbiber. 

On hill and moor, 'raong rich and poor, 

An overflow of gladness 
Fills every breast, stills all unrest. 

And leaves no room for sadness. 

— Argo, 
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— ** Great Himmel, Isaac! mark up de goots a hundred and fifty per cent. 
Here comes a student who wants trust." — Campus. 

Pretty and sweet, ever so sweet, 
Sitting alone in a tete-a-tete seat. 
Seeming to say by her negligent air, 
** Come and sit side of me, sir, if you dare." 

Saucy and pert; dying to flirt; 

Knowing the ropes, and more than expert ; 

When she goes further, and seems to insist. 

Who lor a moment would dare to resist? 

— Argo, 

— The following is the answer of one of tl^e students upon being asked 
what was the most unequal contest in the Bible: "When a grain of mus- 
tard seed waxed a mighty fig-tree." — Vaasar Misc, 

A miss is as good as a mile, 
A kiss is as good as a smile, 

But four painted kings 

Are the beautiful things 

That are good for the other man's pile. 

' — Cynic. 

Sophomore, (putting up Freshman) — " Give three cheere for '87." 

j?Ve«A.—" Three cheers for '87! Rah! Rah! Rah!" 

Soph.—''^Y '88 is no good." 

Fresh, — ** '88 is no good, but, {sotto voce) God help 'S9.*'—Concordiensis. 

— ^^e — **I don't think I shall go rowing with you again." He—'^ Why 
not, pray?" She — ** Because you only hugged the shore." — Era. 

Hurrah, hurrah for the crimson wine! 
While we round the cup the ivy twine. 
The crescent moon on the breast of night, 
Bestows her smile and her silver light. 
Hurrah, hurrah for its life divine ! 

Hurrah, hurrah for old Bacchus brave ! 
As the molten floods his ankles lave. 
He sings the songs of Olympus high. 
While fleecy clouds on the mountains lie. 
Hurrah, hurrah for the crimson wine I 

Alas, fot that song and joy of mine! 

O'er my shoulder peered a grey divine. 

He sees the cup with its ivied hedge. 

With an inward groan I sign the pledge. 

Alas, alas, for the crimson wine. 

— Argo. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— George E. Burdick, *82, is a Senior in the Theological Department of 
Madison University. 

— Frank S. Williams, *81, and Clement G. Martin, '83, are students in 
the Albany Law School. 

— Robert B. Barrows. '83, is one of the 500 students, or more, in the Art 
League of New York city. 

— Deacon Isaac Thompson, the father of Henry H. Thompson, '43, died 
at Theresa, August 25, 1884, aged 92 years* 

— Rev. William H. Teed, '63, of Waverly, Mass , has accepted a call to 
the Congregational Church, in Walpole, N. H. 

— Rev. L. R. Janes, '57, formerly of New Market, Tenn., is now the 
Presbyterian minister in Liverpool, Onondaga county. 

— The Waterville Lyceum has elected Horace P. Bigelow, '61, for its 
president, and William B. Goodwin, '59, for its treasurer. 

— Andrew L. Williams, '67, represents the town of Kirkland in the 
Board of Supervisors of Oneida County, now assembled in Utica. 

— George W. Adams, '62, has been reelected President of the Utica Art 
Association, with Benjamin W. Gilbert, '57, Corresponding Secretary. 

— Among the new Juniors in Auburn Seminary, are Lowell C. Smith, '82, 
Lucius F. Badger, '84, Charles P. Porter, '84, and Richard F. Souter, '84. 

—The Republican Electoral ticket of Illinois is headed by Hon. Andrew 
Shuman. '55, of the Chicago Evening Journal, as one of the Electors at 
large. 

— Worxhington C. Miner, '82, of Buffalo, took the oath of attorney and 
counselor at law, at the last general term of the Supreme Court held in 
Rochester. 

— William B. Candee, '52, has retired from the mercantile business which 
has been prosperously conducted in Waterville by his father and himself for 
fifty-five years. 

— Good beginnings in editorial work have been made by George W. Hin. 
MAN, '84, on the Chicago Tribune, and Channing M. Huntington, '84, on 
the Utica Morning Herald. 

— The law students in the class of '84, are Herbert G. Aldrich, Gouve- 
neur; Edward M. Barber, Joliet, 111. ; Granville I. Chittenden, Chicago, 
111. ; John P. Morrow, Towanda, Pa. 

— The sermon delivered in the First Church, Utica, by the pastor. Rev" 
R. L. Bachman, as a Memorial of the late Samuel Wells Williams, LL. 
D., has been issued in a neat pamphlet of eighteen pages. It is a worthy 
and fitting tribute to a life of remarkable consecration to most worthy and 
beneficent ideals. 

— At the October Meeting of the American Bible Society, Rev. Dr. Albx- 
ander McLean, '53, one of the secretaries, read a letter from Rev. Henry 
LooMis, ^QQ, of Yokohama, Japan, in which he reports that Rijutei's Version 
of the Gospel of Mark in Corean, has been put to press, and that transla- 
tions of Exodus and Ezekiel in Japanese, have been published. 
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— The new domestic joy of Rev. Albert B. Robinson, '68, of Gowanda, 
follows so closely upon the great Democratic triumph, that he should be for- 
given, if for once he uses unscriptural phrases. ** Returns complete, official 
count. A Boy. Result bulletined at 8.45 p. m., Nov. 7, l!884. Gives general 
satisfaction. Enter him as a member of the class of 1906." 

— The following appointments for teaching have been made, in addition 
to those announced in the October Monthly: Rev. Ariel McMaster, '56, 
principal of Cherry Valley Academy; Ward M. Beckwith, *80, private tu- 
tor in Washington, D. C. ; Edgar L. Bum pus, '81, principal of Venion Cen- 
tre School ; Leb S. Pratt, '81, professor of Latin and Rhetoric in Park 
College, Parkville, Mo. ; Clarence 0. Clark, '83, principal of Atwood In- 
stitute, Albany, Ohio ; Charles L. Luther, '83, principal of East Spring- 
field Academy; Edwin B. Root, '83, principal of Deansville Academy. 

— The Houghton Seminary Record, for October, tastefully edited by 
Principal A. G. Benedict,. '72, gives a full description of recent improve- 
ments, which include new sleeping rooms, an art room and bathing rooms. 
** The views from all the new windows are fine and pure, nothing to displease 
the eye can be found; the distant hills have ever changing shadows as clouds 
dim the landscape, or they sleep in blue haze under the gentle force of the 
summer sun. The near distance is filled by the peaceful, fertile valley, and 
the swiftly moving trains give hourly evidence of the world's life throbbing 
in the arteries of travel and trade. While thoughts are suggested by the 
views too subtle for words, we turn and pass up to the observatory, and be- 
hold the whole circumference of thrift and wealth of this portion of the 
valley of the Oriskany. Two iron furnaces send their smokey chimneys high 
above the trees ; the College crowns the opposite hill ; College street reveals 
its sinuous course up the hill-side by its dense rows of maple and elm. The 
houses of the Professors peep out and discover more of us than they reveal 
of themselves. On the horizon at the north lie ranges of hills, twenty, forty, 
sixty miles away. The Clinton church spire rises hardly to our feet. The 
group of maples on the east show all their ancient beauty." 

MARRIED. 

— Love— Hale. In Keene, N. H., Thursday evening, October 30, 1884, 
by Rev. Dr. William DeLoss Love, '43, of South Hadley, Mass., Rev. 
William DeLoss Love, Jr., '73, and Miss Mary Louise Hale, daughter of 
Hon. Samuel W. Hale, of Keene, N. H. 

— Getman — Walter. In the Presbyterian Church in Richfield Springs, 
October 23, 1884, by Rev. D. M. Rankin, Herbert H. Getman, '79, and 
Miss Mattie Walter. 

— Curtis— Chrystie. At Hastings-on-Hudson, on Thursday, October 23, 
1884, Rev. Mattoon Monroe Curtis, '80, Pastor of the Reformed Church, 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, and Miss Emily Tubman Chrystie, daughter of 
Mr. William P. Chrystie. 

—Edqerton— White. At Walton, October 9, 1884, Charles E. Edqer- 
TON, '82, and Miss Annie B. White, of Walton. 

— Pierce — Jenks. In Bath, August 30, 1884, Principal Alvin Z. Pierce, 
'82, of the Ovid Union School, and Miss Olive M. Jenks, of the Haverling 
Free Academy, 
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NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1801. 

The following minute was adopted by the Presbyt<?ry of Indianapolis, soon 
after the death of Rev. John Davis Jones. 

Inasmuch as Providence, since our last assembling, has removed by death 

one of our ministerial brethren, Rev. John D. Jones, this Presbytery would 

put upon record the following testimonial to his memory, accompanied with 

heart-felt sympathy towards his widow and bereaved household : 

Rev. John D. Jones was born at Bala, North Wales, April 27, 1833. He 
was brought up in the Welsh Congregational Church, having become a 
church member while (juite young, and, in accordance with his mother's 
wishes, he began preparations to become a minister of that denomination, 
Findmg however, that he could not obtain the education which he wished 
in his native country, he emigrated to America, when about twenty years 
of age. Here he met with the opportunities which he sought, and after a 
certain amount of instruction at Beloit College, Wisconsin, he entered Ham- 
ilton College, N. Y, graduating in 1861. Going thence, he entered Yale 
Theological Seminary, but about three months before completing the course 
he enlisted as a private in the armv of the Xorth. On his way to the field 
he was ordained in the church of 6ev. Dr. Budington, Brooklyn, who was a 
warm friend and had aided him in various ways. _ After serving for a short 

time " ' 

iment 

war. 

ates in Chatham, Winchester, and East St. Louis, 111., and in Brazil and 

Greenwood, Ind. 

After leaving Greenwood he supplied churches as opportunity permitted, 
engaging meanwhile for the support of his family in office worK in one of 
the large manufactories near Indianapolis. His health, which had been 
precarious for a considerable time, at last gave way. Pulmonary disease 
manifested itself, against which he bravely struggled until the contest was 
hopeless; and then, after several weeks of severe suffering, while his faith 
seemed strengthening and his nature grew submissive to the will of God, he 
fell asleep, July 6th, 1884. He was a man of active intellect, extensive 
reading, strong will, and energetic methods. He continually regretted his 
lack of opportunity to serve in pastoral work during the two or three years 
past. 

As a Presbytery we affectionately commend his family to the grace of 
God who causeth all things to work together for good to those who love his 
name. 

Class of 1888. 

The following resolutions were recently adopted by the Freshman Class ;— 

Whereas, God, in his infinite wisdom, has seen fit to remove from our 
midst, George W. Porter, of the Class of 77, of Hamilton College. 

And, whereas^ We, his classmates, do sincerely regret the loss of our friend 
and fellow-student. 

Resolved J That we, the class of '88, do extend our deepest sympathy to 
his parents so grievously afflicted. 

Resolved, That by his death, we have lost a faithful friend, a diligent 
student, and an earnest Christian. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed in the Hamilton Literary 
Monthly and the Utica Herald, and that a copy be sent to his parents. 
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THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL TRAINING TO THE AMERICAN 

CITIZEN. 

SUCCESSFUL I'RUYX MEDAL ORATION. 

"The government of man should be the monarchy of reason; 
it is' too often the democracy of passion/' said a wise states- 
man. It is to be added tliat under a RejMiblican government, 
reason herself needs the aid of the highest culture to make her 
irresistibla A republic is as are its constituents. In a monarchy 
one man is everything, the people nothing. In a republic the 
people are as each man is. (.Qualify each unit for self-govern- 
ment and the nation becomes strong, wise, free. 

Goldsmith well remarks : •' Those that think must govern 
those that toil." The educated citizen <roverns ]iimselt\ hence 
is the ruler of both thinker and toiler. To the lover of our 
country the all-absorbing question is — what specilic iniluences 
are best adapted to raise tlie free citizen to the highest grade 
of self-government? Many are vahiable. Many are necessary. 
He must be moved bv virtu(\ self-control, and the best obtain- 
able mental culture. 

Culture means training, and he is best trained who has been 
under the discipline of cUissical lore. In these days of polit- 
ical and. too often, moral [)anics, the words of De Toc(pieville 
come to us, angelic messengers of good tidings : " No litera- 
ture places those tine (puilities in which the writers of democ- 
racies are naturallv deficient, in bolder relief than that of the 
Ancients;* no literature, therefore, ought to be more studied in 
democratic times.' 

It is in the order of classical study that the better ([luilities 
of citizenship are develoi)ed. The struggle with the many 
difficulties subdues pridci and strengthens character. It is 
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the discipline of precision, judgment, taste, discrimination and 
personal power. We need this thoughtful, broadening culture 
in our modem citizenship. We are too realistic. Our national 
life savors too strongly of the mart, the office, the hustings. 
Give us the trained judgment, the acute insight, the mental 
virtue of a patient, classical training. We may make less 
money, but we will develop more intellectual and moral right- 
eousness, and this it is that exalteth a nation. 

Again, an American citizen lives in a land of free speech. 
To him language is indeed the vehicle of ideas. His mother- 
tongue must be at his command if he wield due influence. 
The days of the stump-speech are past With these should 
go vulgarity and crude expression. The days of wise counsel 
are before us. With them should come the polished power of 
keenest thought With the Latin grammar must come the 
knowledge of English gi-ammar ; and we will make the former 
the hand-maid of the nation's oratory. 

The American citizen should understand economies in their 
relation to his government Questions of currency, poor-laws, 
tariffs, taxes, present themselves. All these have been tried 
in ancient republics. They were not always wisely handled, 
yet we may draw wisdom from their mistakes. Classic writers 
will teach by example, not by theory. Thus the best princi- 
ples, the broadest views may be obtained. We learn how to 
cast the intelligent ballot We become better citizens. 

Such are some of the benefits of classical training to the 
American citizen. His whole being should be thereby strength- 
ened ; his mind made more accurate and able ; his power of 
expression developed ; his views of government made more 
scientific ; his principles of economy set right ; his patriotism 
purified ; and, best of all, his moral nature uplifted. By its 
assistance he can most nobly fulfill, in the words of the poet, 
his high destiny as a model American citizen : 



<( 



For forms of government let fools contest, 
What e'er is best administered is best ; 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
Ilis can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 



W. R. Page, '84. 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN POLITICS. 

The temperance question is an important factor in politics. 
Its solution is difficult and many-sided. In it are involved 
social and moral as well as political intricacies. The question 
is no longer a local one, but one that attaches to itself the 
prosperity and general welfare of the whole people. 

It is the duty of every generation to consider topics most 
pertinent to the times. Other issues besides those that have 
occupied the attention of the people for the past twenty years 
must divide our great political parties. Klu-Kluxism and 
^* The Fraud of 1876" are losing interest. The tariff ques- 
tion is one of vital importance, but it is one on which political 
parties are unwilling to draw close lines. The coming con- 
flict is between alcohol and modern civilization. 

In ancient history it is related that Socrates could surpass 
all his companions at the social table. Cyrus used as an argu- 
ment in favor of his superiority over Artaxerxes, that he could 
drink much more wine than his brother. And Antony is 
always pictured as a man much given to sensuality and 
debauchery. Hence it is not strange that many, even in later 
generations, have agreed with Byron, when he says : 

"Wine cheers the soul, revives old age, inspires 
The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 
And fear her danger : opens a new world, 
When this, the present, falls." 

But in the advance of thought and civilization a strong 
temperance sentiment has obtained a footing, which cannot be 
overlooked nor under-estimated. As people progress in morals 
they more clearly appreciate their needs. The earnest Prohi- 
bitionist is no longer passed with a sne^r. Thousands are 
ready to echo the sentiments of Milton, which he so beauti- 
fully expresses in " Samson Agonistes :" 

** O madness to think use of strongest drinks 
And strongest wines our chief support of health, 
When God, with these forbidden, made choice to use 
His mighty champion, strong above compare. 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook." 

What the policy will be in the future we can only con- 
jecture. What it has been in the past we know. The 
restrictive measures adopted in the various States have differed 
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in regard to the method, but* all have as their object the eleva- 
tion of the masses. In many instances they have met with 
partial success ; in many others with almost lamentable failure. 
The evil effects of this traffic have ever been recognized. As 
the evil has become more and more apparent, so has the oppo- 
sition to it taken a more pronounced character. This opposi- 
tion is embodied in Local Option Laws, High License, and in 
the Constitutional Amendments of several States. For twenty- 
five years Maine has had upon her statute books prohibitory 
laws. The political parties look upon them with fear and 
respect Vermont and New Hampshire have similar laws. 
Although they are not enforced in the cities, neither party 
has the strength to repeal them. Iowa and Kansas have 
shown that they have the strength and courage to follow in the 
steps of Maine. No less than twenty-eight States, recogniz- 
ing the principle of Prohibition, had the question of liquor 
legislation brought before their State Legislatures. 

These facts indicate the growth of prohibition sentiments. 
Their growth is also shown by the attitude of the opposition^ 
who are becoming more bold and defiant In the name of 
personal liberty and the vested rights of property, they knock 
at the doors of legislatures and demand protection. The- 
liquor traffic is being pushed to the wall, and it has nothing' 
to do but fight While the movement is evidently gaining 
in popular favor, all candid and fair-minded persons must 
admit that the present measures are not entirely satisfactory. 
There is still something wanting to supplement their greatest 
usefulness. There are still inconsistencies which mar the 
symmetry of this noble work. While we would not depreciate 
too severely this temperance movement in politics, many things 
appear selfish and ridiculous. Men must lead who are held 
in great esteem, men who have written their names indelibly 
upon the nation's escutcheon. They must be the embodiment 
of unselfishness, the incarnation of honor. As such men 
interest themselves in the movement, so may we look forward 
to a country free and untainted by the evil effects of alcohol. 

The climate and constitution of our people have made it 
apparent that the greatest health and prosperity of the nation 
is most compatible with total abstinence. We admit that 
there are those who can distinguish between the use and abuse 
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of wine. There are most thorough Christians who uphold the 
moderate use of liquor. There are many Dr. Crosbys. But 
such men are exceptional. 

Philanthropists have recognized this fact and have sought 
in many ways to better their fellow-men. On the other hand, 
the liquor element have taken a firm stand. Prompted by 
selfish and sordid motives, they maintain that liquor should 
not be brought into politics. The remedies of the past have 
been moral suasion, local option and the license system. The 
remedies of the future seem to point in favor of high license 
or a constitutional amendment The preventives of the 
past have proved ineffectual and unsatisfactory. 

It is claimed that the public convenience demands that a 
certain number of suitable persons should be selected to sell 
intoxicating drinks; that the sale of liquor will necessarily 
continue in some form, and that the best that can be done is 
to place the traflic in the hands of the more reputable saloon 
keepers. " Even the men who accept this theory smile at its 
application." To whom shall we grant licenses and whom 
shall we refuse? It would not be politic to have low rates for 
license. This would be equivalent to universal drinking and 
free rum. Neither can we grant licenses according to the 
qualifications of the applicant. For what would constitute 
the qualifications of a good rum-seller ? Whence could we 
obtain his recommendations ? Nothing could be more absurd 
than this idea. While the license system has been a source of 
revenue to the Government, while perhaps it has kept the 
saloons more directly under the eye of the law, it has fallen 
short of the object for which it was intended. A license is 
merely giving legal sanction to vice. By granting a license 
legal protection is afforded the recipient, and a disreputable 
business is given the sanction of the law. 

The traffic represents an industry valued at one billion 
dollars. In the city of New York alone there are ten thousand 
saloons, which can poll forty thousand votes ; and many of 
our public men owe their positions to the influence of the 
liquor element The drinking population of the old world are 
filling up our cities and peopling our Western States. Thou- 
sands of them come with the fixed purpose of engaging in the 
traffic of liquor. With a small amount of money invested and 
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with little labor, the management of a saloon oflEers to these 
men a sure competence, and in many cases brings wealth and 
political influence. The liquor traffic is immensely profitable, 
and for this reason it will fight for its existence. The war 
must be not so much against drunkards as against those who 
are earning the comforts and luxuries of life by the sale of 
liquor. The venders of beer and whisky are intensely activa 
They are becoming thoroughly organized. They lose no 
opportunity of exhibiting their strength, and overawing poli- 
ticians and parties. They move in a solid phalanx, and every 
man who opposes them is a common enemy. 

The Beer Brewers' Congress, in 1883, which represents the 
emormous sum of $70,000,000, in their report gave these statis- 
tics: WJiile only 62,205,375 gallons were manufactured in 
1863, in 1882 it amounted to 525,514,635 gallons. Over 
71,000 pamphlets in their support were circulated during last 
year. Besides this they voted $5,000 to Kansas, $5,000 to 
Michigan, $5,000 to Iowa, and $5,000 for a literature to fight 
the temperance movement in these States. The brewers are 
only a part of the immense whole. The efforts they put forth 
only foreshadow what is being done by the liquor element at 
large. Quite recently the friends of the traffic tried to induce 
Congress to pass an act which should forever prevent the 
passing of a constitutional prohibitory amendment By this 
it is seen that they are aroused, and determined to let no oppor- 
tunity escape them. 

In view of these facts the necessity of making this a matter 
of politics is the more evident More stringent measures are 
needed. Something that will blot out or at least mitigate the 
evil effects of alcohol. As a remedy high license and prohibi- 
tion have been proposed. The high license system finds many 
supporters, and many strong arguments are advanced in its 
favor. But is it possible to enforce high license laws more 
effectually than previous laws have been enforced ? Or will 
this scheme remove the appetite for intoxicants ? The Prohi- 
bitionists think not At the present time New York presents the 
strange anomaly of prohibitionists and liquor-dealers joining 
hands to accomplish a common object Prohibitionists, seeing 
that an amendment cannot be submitted to the people, unite with 
the Liquor Dealers' Association in opposition to high license, 
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claiming such an act would be a "compromise with the devil." 
In this way they make themselves equal to the rum-seller, and 
become the abettors of their adversaries. 

In behalf of high license, it is claimed by its supporters that 
it will reduce the number of low saloons ; that the liquor 
dealers will unite with the officers of the law to enforce this 
measure on accouilt of the price of license ; that it will relieve 
the tax-payers ; and that it will reduce the amount of liquor 
sold. True> the number of saloons would be decreased, but 
would the bad eflEects also? WeU has it been said that the 
"low saloons do not make the drunkards, they only finish 
them." If we are to l^islate, let us legislate to prevent rather 
than to make drunkards. Further, this reduction in number 
would not be consistent with our idea of liberty. By the 
eradication of the low bar-rooms you would create a decided 
monopoly in favor of the rich saloon-keeper. It would be just 
as consistent to put a high license upon thieving or any other 
vice. Undoubtedly the person licensed under this system 
would seek to bring under the notice of the public officers any 
person who should break this law. But would his sanction or- 
evidence be any stronger than that of an honorable citizen ? 
Moreover, it is fair to presume that, since a man pays a high 
license for a privilege, he will exert himself the more to win 
back the money paid to the Excise Commissioners, thereby 
causing crime and vice. 

The assertion that high license would relieve the tax-payers 
Ijas some force. But the real object of the Government should 
be the general welfare of the people, and not to derive a revenue 
from a vice. All legislation should have for its main object 
the lessening of drunkards and drinking. The evils of intem- 
perance are too appalling to allow mercenary motives to enter 
very largely into the consideration of this subject. If, how- 
ever, any good can be done by high license laws, it is wise and 
proper that the Prohibitionists of both parties should give 
them a fair trial. 

The only effectual panacea for intemperance seems to be 
national prohibition. A constitutional amendment, similar 
to the one proposed by Senator Blair, is demanded ; an amend- 
ment which shall not only prohibit the sale and manufacture 
xcept for medicinal and scientific purposes, but abo the trans- 
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portation, the importation and the exportation of alcohol. 
Such an amendment would alleviate our present difficulties. 
The adversaries of prohibition claim that such an act would 
not be right, that it would not be expedient, that it would not 
be practicable. 

When a person attempts suicide he renders himself liable to 
arrest and imprisonment. If, then, it is right to legislate con- 
cerning self-destruction, is it not right and proper to legislate 
in regard to the cause? It may seem an infringement upon 
man's personal rights, but John Stuart Mill, in his " Essay on 
Personal Liberty," says: "Whenever there is definite damage 
or risk of damage, either to the individual or public, the case 
is taken, out of the province of liberty and placed in that of 
morals or law." Again, it is said that if such an amendment 
were passed it would throw large numbers of men out of their 
legitimate business. 

Statistics^show that the annual drink bill of Utica, N. Y., 
is $1,131,600. Now it is plain that every liquor-dealer in 
Utica could receive about $3,000, and then leave a surplus of 
over $500,000. With such a pension a saloon-keeper could 
live in comparative luxury.^ Such a cry as this is raised merely 
to create public sympathy. 

But when they say it is not expedient, because when you 
attempt to legislate for man's conscience you will fail, they 
seem to forget with whom they are dealing. A rum-seller 
may have something similar to a conscience, but it is one with 
a great degree of flexibility and one that makes no distinction 
between right and wrong. Theoretically such a statement 
may sound well, but in practice it is extremely ridiculous. 

As to the practicability, it must be admitted that prohibition 
has not been a complete success. Yet when it is remembered 
that national prohibition has never been tried, and that even. 
State prohibition has never been rigidly enforced, it will be 
o\Aj fair not to judge it too harshly. Prohibition has prohib- 
ited to a certain extent. If not, why do liquor-dealers take 
:such a decided stand against temj)erance legislation ? Why 
•do they attempt to bribe State Legislatures ? It was the oppo- 
rsition to temperance legislation which elected Mr. Hoadley 
^Governor of Ohio. Later it was this same element which 
defeated Mr. Maynard for Secretary of State in New York, 
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because at one time he had voted to maintain certain restrictive 
measures. Hence we are led to believe that national prohi- 
bition would prohibit 

In 1883 a series of questions was sent to every county judge 
and official in Kansas, asking about the enforcement of pro^- 
"bition. Over 200 replies were received which demonstrated 
three facts : " That the number of saloons had been decreased ; 
that an unusually large percentage of prosecutions had resulted 
in convictions ; and that the temperance sentiment was grow- 
ing stronger." According to the testimony of Hannibal 
Hamlin, the sale of liquor in Maine is not one-tenth of what 
it was in former years, and the measures have been of inesti- 
mable value to the State. If so much can be accomplished 
by State prohibition, shall we not expect more from national 
prohibition ? Could we not expect the most complete success ? 
Since prohibitory laws will not enforce themselves any more 
than laws against thieving and murder ; since prohibition in 
some of the States is a dead letter ; and since some of the 
officers of the law will not execute their duty, prohibition must 
not be adjudged a failure. The cry of failure comes largely 
from a class of men who are much more hostile to law than to 
liquor. This cry they raise to create an antagonistic senti- 
ment, and by so doing they injure themselves. Taking State 
prohibition as a criterion, it seems not plausible, but even pos- 
sible, that as State prohibition has been more successful than 
local option, in the same degree will national prohibition sur- 
pass State. In this the question would be settled by a vote 
of the people, who are directly interested, and it would be only 
with the greatest difficulty that such an amendment could be 
repealed. 

It is with a feeling of pride that we point to our own country 
as one highly advanced in civilization and morals. But to 
advance our civilization we must shun the qualities which 
tend to degrade. We must remember that the nation's interest 
is the individual's, and that ''sin is a reproach to any nation." 
We must throw aside selfishness and do what we can to purify 
the lives of our people. By so doing we will not only make 
oui-selves truer and nobler citizens, but will give to our country 
a position resplendent with honor and renown. Such a posi- 
tion will only be reached by honest issues and differences of 
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our political parties. In the "world's to-morrow " let us hope 
to see the manhood of our people assert itself, and erase the 
blur of alcohol by proper legislation. 

Chas. H. Davidson, '85. 



••• 



A SNOW CONCEIT. 
I open my window 

This snowflaky day, 
And watch the white crystals 

Leisurely stray 
Up and down, to and fro. 
Now mad for a moment, then moving slow. 

In a charmingly sylph-like way. 

One of them comes floating 

Right into my room — 
Poor little snowflake — 

Straight to its doom. 
Up and down, to and fro. 
It dances a moment — the silly snow ! 

Then it dies like a breath of perfume. 

Whatever of beauty 

Is haughtily cold, 
Though it float, like the snowflake. 

Gracefully bold, 
Up and down, to and fro. 
Charming and chilling the world below. 

It must die ere its day be old. 

I. F. Wood, '85. 
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WHAT ENGLISH LITERATURE OWES TO THE POVERTY AND 

WEALTH OF ENGLISH AUTHORS- 

All authors aspire to an ideal. Circumstances, however, 
influence their lives, and give coloring to their productions. 
Poverty makes the writer careful, thoughtful, energetic. More 
than this, it gives him the means of acquiring a deeper insight 
into human nature. Among the poor there is little reserve. 
All is natural. Their thoughts and feelings are easily dis- 
cerned by their actions. Men who have lived and suffered 
with the lowly, know and describe true and natural charac- 
teristics. Bums, Dickens and Shakespeare were of the people, 
and from them we receive life-like representations of human 
character. 

Wealth creates in men a desire for ease, and a dislike for 
the trouble of original thought and creation. Besides, among 
the upper classes,^ there is a certain restraint, and the true char- 
acter seldom appears. The knowledge of most of their authors 
is gained from books. They have therefore no real feeling, 
since what has not been known and felt, cannot be written. 
We notice this tendency in Pope, Bulwer and Tennyson. 
Their style is graceful, their language flowing and elegant 
But notwithstanding all this their writings lack reality and 
animation. Their works have an air of culture and refine- 
ment; but they are marked by the restraint which charac- 
terizes life in high circles, and through which the authors 
cannot pierce. While the versatility of these authors is won- 
derful, they have added to literature few original characters. 

In England the fame of two novelists still remains preeminent 
Each, with his heart and soul keenly in sympathy with his 
work, drew his characters true to life. Thackeray exposed to 
ridicule the faults and follies of the fashionable society of 
England. Dickens brought to light the privation, misery and 
suffering of England's poor, and has shown that vice and 
crime are in most cases trades, to which its followers were 
apprenticed in childhood. 

For its unrivaled histories, English literature is most highly 
indebted to wealth. To collect materials for such works re- 
quires access to government libraries and leisure, which wealth 
alone can give. Gibbon, Hallam and Macaulay possessed am- 
ple means, and to this we owe largely their great productions. 
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Lesson number two is of a similar character. It is that the demagogue^ 
pure and simple, is a very sad failure in America. We Americans are fond 
of listening to acute and able speeches from orators of the ** blood and 
thunder " type but when voting times comes, we are otherwise engaged. 
Butler's following in the late election varied but little from the orthodox 
Greenback vote. He learned conclusively that Americans are too fond of 
law and order, of their homes and families, to follow where he would gladly 
lead. 

Another lesson is that people are thinking more and more of temperance. 
When the governed get to thinking hard on a subject, it is high time for the 
government to think. Whether wise or unwise in their policy, the Prohibi- 
tionists have shown a spirit and determination which is at least significant^ 
and which cannot be ignored. They are for the most part, thoughtful earnest 
men, and must be recognized as an element in future political move- 
ments. 

Such, we believe, are some of the lessons which our late election teaches 
us. They are all encouraging, all full of satisfaction. In every one,be he of 
the vanquished or of the victors, they cannot fail to arouse patriotism and 
faith in the nation's future. 
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And the Sound of Music Was Heard. 

Religious culture and mental training go hand in hand. At least it is the 
endeavor of many great institutions to compass snch a result. With seven 
required religious exercises durfng each week, the higher part of our nature 
is in no danger of neglect while we are in college. The moral man is at 
least equal if not superior to the intellectual. Harmony is the central idea of 
Christian worship. Music is a prominent feature of church service ; an in- 
spii-ation to Christian thought and living. Who can attend a morning chapel 
and listen to the mellow tones, the weird sobbing of our grand old organ, 
without feeling ennobled and purified by its subtle influence? Who can listen 
to the matchless rendering of superb anthems without being stirred to the 
very soul by the deepest and purest of emotions ; and when the deep voice 
of the organ is heard about two notes in advance of the warbling choir^ 
what intense religious excitement is felt by those who, lost in speculation, 
wonder if the two will ever unite ; if the organ and the choir will ever meet 
on the common ground of a common key. The mind becomes lost in the 
magnitude of the problem. Two notes in advance! What infinite chances 
are involved in its solution. Let the man, partially concealed by the beauti- 
ful brown brocade screen, fail for but one moment in his duty, and the or- 
gan will lose in the wild race after melody. Should the appreciation of the 
sacred character of the exercises become for one moment less intense to the 
choir, and the organ will win. How grand a thought! How sublime a prob- 
lem ! But the man in the rear of the gilt-edged shade never does fail ; and 
the choir never lose their intense religious fervor. So they go on, ever 
nearer, yet never meetmg, until the end. And between them the humble 
worshipper is lost in admiration. 
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When, as the wave from its crest the light foam tosses, 
My happy heart tossed the bitter drops of woe. 

Dreams, Happy Dreams ! across the years I'm crying, 
Come back to nae reclining in our hallowed grove. 

Come to me. Dreams, and bring surcease of sighing, 
Sighs for the long departed dreams of Youth and Love. 

Find me, my head upon the old moss pillow 
Where first you found me in the deathless days of yore. 

Above my couch still weeps the self-same willow, 
Thro' leafy loopholes as of old, the sunbeams pour. 

Find me. Oh ! Dreams, and hovering 'round about me. 
Look you with sorrow on the changes Time has made. 

Look on me, Dreams, look kindly — do not doubt me ! 
I, your lover. Dreams, met you first in this dear glade. 

Dreams, you are by me, around about me smiling 
As in the far off days your fond faces I can see. 

Now all my soul as of old you are beguiling 
With sweetest promises of what my soul shall be. 

Promises that I in this great world of sorrow, 
Trusting, have failed to find my hopes fulfilled ; 

Waiting, ever patient, for a brighter morrow, 
All my bright ideals by Timers touch are stilled. 

And, as I gaze, across your brows are creeping 
Shadows that tell me that your love for me is cold. 

Yes, evermore their spell o*er my heart keeping, 

Time and change debar e'en you. Faithless Dreams of old \ 

Ah ! Time and Change ! with viewless hands still working. 
Two sad Eumenides forever on Youth's track ! 

Here in my childhood's nook I find you lurking ; 
Stealing what Paradise itself could ne'er give back. 

Oh ! far more dreadful ye than Death, your brother ! 

For thro' the heart and soul of living man ye range. 
Ye in your labor aiding one the other 

Bring me the keenest sorrow. Time and Change ! 

Here in the home of dreams of Love and Pleasure, 

Raise not your forms to make the olden scenes seem strange ; 

Know that ye steal from my heart its last treasure. 

Mingling with thoughts of Youth, the thought of Time 

and Change. 

* * • '85. 
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— The Cleveland and Hendricks Club, at a meeting held November 19th, 
decided to make the organization a permanent one. They also elected as 
honorary members, Professors Burdick, Brandt, Bristol, Hopkins and Root. 

— Scene in one of the halls : Student meets one of the professors and asks 
him how he has been doing in his department? Professor answers, "Some 
times you recite very well and then again you don't do so well." Student 
faints. 

— Does it occur to any of the professors that seventy-five pages of law is 
a long lesson? Does it take an unusual amount of acuteness to understand 
that after reciting three straight hours, a seventy-five page lesson is not con- 
sidered by the students as one grand impromptu ? 



Other Collegres. 

— At King's College, in Nova Scotia, the students recently burned their 
president in eflSgy. 

— Williams College broke the ball throwing record this year by Carse's 
throw of 373 feet. 

— Total number of volumes in the library of Columbia college, on Nov. 
11, 1884, sixty-two thousand nine hundred and thirteen. Increase since 
same date last month, four hundred ahd fifty -three volumes. 

— The following is a list of Freshmen in some of the colleges: Harvard, 
283; Cornell, 230; Dartmouth, 72; Williams, 57; Princeton, 137; Union, 43; 
Ann Arbor, 213; Yale, 142; Amherst, 102; Hamilton, 44; Brown, 75; Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 50; Wellesley, 115; University of Wisconsin, 105. — Ex, 

— The Dartmouth has the following on the elective system of Harvard; 
For a man with strong talents for some particular science or art, or for him 
who has mapped in detail his life for years to come, and can call to his as- 
sistance the ablest advice in making his selections of studies, the Harvard 
elective system offers a premium for laziness, and a position among a large 
and noted alumni, at almost no exertion. 

— Brown University seems to have been well iavored by fortune of late. 
A subscription of $20,000 has been raised for the purpose of erecting an 
astronomical observatory there. The University has also lately received a 
gift of $50,000. and in addition to this, the museum of the college has been 
presented with a large and valuable collection of marine vertebrates, col- 
lected mostly from the southern shores of New England. The latter is a 
gift of Commissioner Band, of the government Fish Commission. 

— An interesting collateral to the recent meeting of the Social Science 
Association in Saratoga, was the organization of the American Historical 
Association. We see it is stated that " the object of this new association is 
the promotion of historical studies in this country, not in a narrow or pro- 
vincial sense, but in a liberal spirit which shall foster not merely American 
history but history in America." Pres. White, of Cornell, is president of 
the association ; Prof. Justin Winsor, of Harvard, and Prof. Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, of the University of Michigan, are vice presidents; Dr. Herbert 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins' University, is secretary. No country in the 
world offers a finer field for historic research than America, if only the work 
to be done can be got about in the right kind of way. — Ex, 
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Exchanges. 

— ^The Williams Argo sustains its reputation as one of the brightest of 
college publications, in its November issue. It is full of short, interesting 
poems, and contains many articles of literary merit. It is always welcomed 
at our table ; and if we may judge by the frequency with which its name 
appears in other publications, it meets with a similar greeting through all 
the list of its exchanges. 

— The freedom of the press seems to be a disputed question in some of 
the eastern colleges. The faculty of Hamilton College, N. Y., have promul- 
gated the following order : 

Resolved, That the editors of the Hamilton Lit. are hereby informed that 
they are to refrain from all criticism or unfavorable mention of any member 
of the faculty. — MieJiigan Argonaut. 

— The SwUhern Collegian for November is unusually good. The literary 
department contains two articles of considerable merit. The authors of 
** Frederick The Great " and ** Julian the Apostate," display a good knowl- 
edge of general history and a warm appreciation of the subjects treated. 
The editorial plea for a higher standard of scholarship in Southern colleges 
treats of an evil that is not at all peculiar to the South. It calls for a cen- 
tralization rather than an extension of educational interests. In conclusion 
a comparison is drawn between England, with its two grand old univei-sities 
and the South with its myriad third-rate colleges. 

— By some strange sarcasm of destmy we discovered upon our table, 
among a pile of innocent and literary exchanges, a copy of *' T he Boy- 
cotter J^ We have evicted no one; we are poor, and strive to appear honest; 
and why this grim phantom of communism, this forerunner of death to 
every body but itself, should penetrate the sanctity of our seclusion, we can 
not tell. However, here it is, rejoicing in black type and white paper. We 
are sorry to learn through its columns that the New York Tribune **must 
go ;" we are surprised to hear this, as we always supposed that the above 
mentioned paper was very strongly established, and an equally powerful 
journal. But The Boy cotter says *' it must go" — this is the burden of its 
song — so we would advise the committee in charge of the college reading- 
room to ** stop " the Tribune at once ; and thus do the work that the zealous 
Boycotter has in view. 



>♦• 



Pickings and Stealings. 

— ** Take back the heart that thou gavest," said the poker player when 
he pulled for a diamond flush. 

CONFUSION. 

" Tell me this," he softly murmured, 

" Do you love me true?" 
And she answered shyly, blushing, 

"Love you? Yes, Idol" 

Turning then his glance upon her 

Solemnly and slow ; 
" Thanks," he answered absently, 

** I only wished to know." — Polytechnic, 
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A SUMMER MASH. 

A sommer mash — delightful time ! 
I read her lace — she reads my rhyme, 

We sigh and smile and iSte-cMte 

And dabble with each other's fate, 
Our hearts with one accord do chime. 
O'er rocks and stumps I bravely climb, 
To pick the everlasting thyme 

While all arrayed to kill does wait — 
My Summer Mash ! 
Yet tell me, Stupid, where's the crime, 
In shamming love for one that I'm 

Quite sure is spoken for? The date 

Is even fixed. Her wiles I hate 

For her 1 do not give a dime, 

My Summer Mash ! — Tid, 

One of the college papers tells a story of President Hopkins. The Presi- 
dent, meeting on a car a student whose character for sobriety was not good 
and whose appearance was an evidence of a recent debauch, approached him 
and solemnly and reproachfully said, "Been on a drunk?" "So have I," 
was immediate reply. — Bx. 

A SUMMER FLIRTATION. 

He was a dashing, handsome fellow. 

She was a maiden young and fair ; 
Black eyes and blue eyes, brown hair and yellow. 

Every one said, " What a pretty pair ! " 

From morn till eve always together, 

Down the green lanes or by the sea, 
All in the golden summer weather 

Gaily they sauntered, he and she. 

But, when the autumn winds blew chilly. 

One day they lingered on the strand ; 
Pale was her cheek as an Easter lily. 

Lightly he kissed her trembling hand. 

" Heigho ! " he sighed. ** Now the summer's over. 

I, with the swallows, must homeward fly. 
Next year, perhaps, with another lover, 

You will forget me. Alas ! good-bye ! '' 

Poor little heart ! With a sickening shiver 

Down in her bosom it sank like a stone. 
Full well she knew from her life forever 

Sunshine and summer with love had flown. 

" Only a summer flirtation," my brother ? 

Ah ! but remember, for manhood's sake, 
What's sport to you, may be death to another, 

Some women have hearts, and hearts may break. 

— University Magazine, 
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At the Rink : 

A, — "Who is that chubby, fat, homely little girl skating with Mr. C?" 

B. — ** That's my sister." — Amherst, 

A HANDT RECEIPT. 

We sat upon an oaken bench 

Sweet Bess and I together ; 
The winds were blowing from the hills 

Above the blooming heather. 

She took a rose-bud from her breast 

And coyly, softly kissed it. 
When flitted by a buzadng bee, 

(Hard luck if he had missed it). 

He stung fain Bessie's ruby lips, 

My heart the pain was wringing ; 
And then — and then, I kissed her there 

To heal the cruel stinging. — Ex, 

It is the fashion now for dudes to eat dried apples. They are so ** awfully 
swell, you know." — Ex, 

EONDEAU.— **'TIS JUST A EINO." 

'Tis just a ring, the gallant said, 
And caught the maiden when she fled. 

See, Love, I worship at thy shrine, 

Accept the token and be mine ; 
The fates have surely spun the thread. 
The autumn leaves, decayed and dead, 
In music rustled overhead ; 

The ocean murmured through its brine, 
•• Tis just a ring." 
In either cheek her blushes spread 
Like op'ning roac buds, soft and red, 

The present I cannot decline, 

She whispered, yet I add no sign 
That I will ever love or wed, 

** Tis jiist a ring." — Argo, 

** Where are you gomg, my pretty maid?" 

" I'm not * a going,' sir," she said: 
**Then I'll go with you, my pretty maid: '' 

"When you are asked, kind sir," she said. 

"Who is your father, my pretty maid? " 

" None of your business, sir," she said: 
** Have you a brother, my pretty maid? " 

" My brothers are seven, sir," she said. 

" Who is your sweetheart, my pretty maid?" 
"My husband's my sweetheart, sir,*' she ?aid. 

" I've made a fool of myself, my pretty maid! " 
*• That is not so, for you were one, "she said. — Yaie Record » 
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ALUMNIANA. 

'*AXa' eitri fiTjTpi itdlSeq ayxopsq fitoo. 

— Thomas II. Lee, '83, is a student of law, in Binghamton. 

— Edwin B. Root, '83, holds a responsible position in the office of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

— Rev. Charles F. Goss. '72, of Utica, accepted an invitation to aid 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in their meetings at the West. 

— William H. Benedict, '75, formerly principal of the Union School at 
Silver Creek, has been appointed principal of the Union School at Waterloo, 
on a salary of f 1,000. 

— " Seven Days in a Pullman Car," the latest novel by Ausburn Towner, 
'58, of New York, makes an attractive number of the People's Library, 
published by J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 

— At the inauguration of Rev. James S. Riggs, as Adjunct Professor of 
Greek, in Auburn Theological Seminary, the charge was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Robinson, '57, of Rochester. 

— As a part of the outcome of a competitive examination in the ancient 
languages,, Andrew C. White, '81, has been placed on one of the prize 
scholarships recently established in Cornell University. 

— At the November Convention of Congregational ministers in Rens- 
selaer Falls, Rev. Abel S. Wood, '61, of that village, read a paper on the 
question, *• What can we Learn from Other Denominations?" 

- — Rev. William J. Erdman, '56, of Jamestown, is engaged in the work 
of giving Bible readings in response to calls from different churches. Sun- 
day School teachers find large profit in listening to his expositions of the 
Bible. 

— Henry C. Howe, '58, of Fulton, Oswego Co., and Frank B. Arnold, 
'63, of Unadilla, Otsego Co., both Republicans, are elected members of the 
State Legislature, and will have votes in the election of a United States 
Senator. 

— Rev. Isaac 0. Best, '67, has been elected a trustee of the Clinton 
Grammar School as the successor of the late Dr. John C. Gallup; and the 
increased prosperity of the Clinton Grammar School testifies to the skill and 
devoted fidelity of its teachers. 

— Among the hard-working State Superintendents of the American Home 
Missionary Society, none are working with greater energy and wisdom than 
Rev. Stewart Sheldon, '48, of Yankton, Dakota, and Rev. Delevan. L. 
Leonard, '59, of Salt Jjake City, Utah. 

— F. W. Jennings, '79, Principal of the Oneida Union School, and E. N. 
Jones, '83, Principal of the Saratoga High School, are alike in several par- 
ticulars ; both are live teachers, and each has been so informed in a very 
positive way by an addition to his salary. 

— S. DwiGHT Arms, '83, has accepted an election to the Chair of Lan- 
guages and Mathematics in the Central Presbyterian College at Salida, 
Dakota; and Frank M. Smith, '84, has entered upon his duties as an in- 
structor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
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—The long list of contributors to Chicago's new and very independent 
weekly, The Current^ includes Hon. Andrew SnuMikN, '64, editor of the 
Chicago Evening Joumal,CiAVTOj!f Scollabd,'81, now in Harvard University, 
and Edgar W. Nash, '83, of the Utica Daily Observer. 

—Rev. William C. Winslow, '62, of 429 Beacon street, Boston, has been 
appointed Honorary Treasurer of the Fund for Excavations at Zoan in 
Egypt. The New York Tribune announces that Mr. Winslow, has been in- 
vited to join the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 

— Edwakd O'Brien, '84, has been elected, by a plurality of 145, School 
Commissioner for the Second Oneida District, which includes the townships of 
Augusta, Bridgewater, Kirkland, Marshall, Paris, Sangerfleld, Vernon, and 
Westmoreland. In the township of Kirkland he was honored with a ma- 
jority of 459. 

— Very positive success has followed the opening of the new Training 
School for Teachers, in the new building of the Union School of Saratoga, 
under the direction of Superintendent Georoe T. Church, '80. All the best 
fruits of a State Normal School are here ripened and harvested in a quiet, 
inexpensive way and Saratoga rejoices. 

— The students of medicine from the Class of '84, are Ivan P. Balabanoff, 
in the University Medical College, New York ; Arthur H. Brownbll, in 
the State University at Ann Arbor, Michigan ; Clarence M. Paine, in the 
Albany Medical College, Louis A. Scovel, in the Wooster Medical College 
of Cleveland, O. ; and Edward B. Sill, at Kasson, Minn. 

— All who ever have been students in Hamilton College, are invited to the 
Annual Dinner of the New York Association of Alumni, on Wednesday 
evening, December 17, at the Union Square Hotel. Circulars giving full 
particulars can be had by addressing Col. Emmons Clark, '47, 301 Mott 
street, or Dr. A. Norton Brock way, 50 East 126 Street. New York. 

— At the next meeting of the Society of Hamilton Alumni, the presiding 
officer will be Professor Charles Kelsey, '60, of Marquette, Mich. The 
Half -Century Annalist will be Hon. Anson S. Miller, '35, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal. ; the Orator, Charles Dudley Warner, '51, of Hartford, Conn. ; the 
Poet, Rev. Dr. Willis Judson Beec^her, '58, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

— It is currently reported in well-informed circles and no where denied 
thus far, that at the Executive Mansion in Albany, Rev. Wm. N. Cleveland, 
'51, of Forestport, was called upon to ask a blessing at the Thanksgiving 
dinner of his younger brother, Grover Cleveland, an alumnus of the 
Clinton Grammar School, now Governor of the State of New York and 
President-elect of the United States. 

— A part of the salt that is saving the State of Tennessee, is found in the 
integrity, enterprise and culture of such men as Rev. Claudius B. Lord, 
'42, of HuntsvUle; Francis F. Atwell, '45, of Knoxville; Samuel J. M. 
Camp, '48, of Memphis; Corneuus E. Lucky, '69, of Knoxville; Principal 
John L. Bachman, '70, of Sweetwater ; and Prof. John L. Lampson, '82, of 
the State Normal School in Nashville. 

— Rev. Dr. David Malin, '33, of Philadelphia, sends a liberal donation to 
the endowment fund of Hamilton College, in a letter from Dr. Henry E. 
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DwioHT, of Philadelphia, to Rev. Dr. B. W. Dwight, '86, of Clinton. Dr. 
Malin asks his Philadelphia friend to add the assurance that, in his warm 
lore for the college, he offers a daily prayer that Ood will bless its president, 
its professors, its students, and its trustees. 

— The three volume ** CyclopaBdiaof Political Science, Political Economy, 
and the Political History of the United States," recently published in Chicago, 
has an elaborate article on " Banking," by Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, Presi- 
dent of the New York Bank of the Republic; another article on "Coinage," 
by Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, '50, Director of the Philadelphia Mint; 
and a third on '* The Press," by S. N. D. North, '69, of the Utica Morning 
Herald, 

— Dr. James P. Kimball, '65, heretofore of the Medical Examining 
Board in New York, has been transferred by the Secretary of War to the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he has charge of the health of 60 
professors, 300 cadets, 250 soldiers, and 500 women, children and employees; 
in all over 1, 100 persons. The detail for this service is usually for four 
years, and the position is one that has many attractions, along with a large 
responsibility. 

— Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, late Comptroller of the Currency, now presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic in New York, donates to the 
library a copy of his ** History of the Various Issues of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States." The great historian, George Bancroft, 
speaks of this book as " A clear, thorough, able, accurate and impartial 
work on United States notes; a defence of the Constitution in the moment 
of its greatest danger from a most unexpected blow." 

— Rev. Dwight Scovel, '54, knows a good tree when he sees it, and he 
likes to see one before breakfast. So he has has built his new house under 
that famous buttonwood near the Oriskany, which long kept faithful watch 
over the homestead of Clark Wood, one of Clinton's early settlers. Both 
the buttonwood and the Clark Wood house have been reproduced on canvas, 
by Miss Sophie Myrice, recently of Houghton Seminary, and the canvas 
is to be placed in the Memorial Hall, through the generosity of Mr. Henry 
J. Wood, of Utica. 

— Rev. John McLachlan, '70, of Waterloo, has received a call to the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Buffalo; Rev. James S. Root, *70, of Adams, 
a call to the Presbyterian Church in Brighton ; Rev. M. Wolsey Stryker, 
'72, of Holyoke, Mass., a call to the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
of which Rev. Dr. Herrk^k Johnson, '57, was formerly the pastor; Rev. 
William A Beecher, '74, of Conklin . Centre, a call to the Presbyterian 
Church in Barre Centre, Orleans County; and Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77, 
of Fremont. Neb., a call to the Westminster Church, in Chicago, 111. 

— Frank B. Arnold, '63, the newly elected Member of Assembly for the 
second district of Otsego County, and who is named as a candidate for 
Speaker, has carried his own town, Unadilla, by remarkable majorities in 
late years. The town is normally democratic by about 100 majority, but 
Mr. Arnold has carried it for five successive years as a Republican candi- 
date for Supervisor. His majority has never been less than 75 and has been 
as high as 250. At the late election for Member of Assembly it was 200, his 
vote being 459 and his opponent's 259. Mr. Arnold's profession is the law. 
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— The decennial reunion of the Class of *74, was held at the Willard House, 
June 26. The class secretary, Rev, E. M. Knox, of Malad City, Idaho, was 
present, and reported that the number of children in the class corresponds 
to that of the living members, and is twenty-eight. The Class Cup was 
awarded to Prof. Chaeles A. Babcock, of Oil City, Pa. The class has 
twelve clergymen, six lawyers, four professors, three in business, two physi- 
cians and two farmers. Twenty are benedicts, eight are unmarried, all are 
earning an honest living, and are contented. Perey H. Smith, Je., of 
Chicago, responded for the Class of *74, at the reunion of Hamilton Alumni, 
June 27. 

— Hon. Andeew Shuman, '54, the editor of the Chicago evening JoumcU, 
presents in the Chicago Current, the first of the series of articles from emi- 
nent literary men on " The American Type." He has some very plain and 
sincere words on the topic, emphasizing particularly the money-getting pro- 
pensity of the average American. He also touches upon the effect of the 
war on the American character, which he holds to be a thing of long evolution. 
While Mr. Shuman draws a picture that is not altogether pleasing to one's pa- 
triotic susceptibilities, it is at least gratifying to find that he believes the typical 
American of the future, will possess the genuine virtues, rather than the 
apparent faults of his progenitors to-day. 

—Prof. Lee S. Pratt, '81, writes that when the students of Park College 
in Parkville, Mo., want a new building, they go to work and build it with 
their own hands. In this exemplary way, " Copley Hall, the young men's 
dormitory, is nearly finished and partly occupied — that monument of what 
students can accomplish even in the busy hours of college life; for all the 
work from foundation to cupola, except the plastering, was done by our 
under-graduates themselves, and their book-lessons were no whit the less 
thoroughly learned. Some of the rooms in Copley Hall have already been 
fiirnished by Church societies and individuals. Who will furnish others for 
the young men who have done so much to help themselves?" 

— The report of Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, '50, Director of the United 
States Mints, has been submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. The re- 
port shows a falling off in the gold coinage of the United States for the year, 
of about $1,000,000, and an increase in the silver coinage of about $27,000,- 
000. Mr. Burchard is hopeful that Congress may next winter limit tlie 
coinage of standard dollars. He is certain that there is no prospect for the 
recognition by the nations of Europe of silver as a money on a par, as a 
standard, with gold at present, and he thinks that if the United States were 
to stop the coinage of silver for a period, England would eventually be com- 
pelled to recognize the metal in order to protect her East India interests. 

— The Rome Daily Sentinel, announces that Dr. Gteorge W. Miles, '73, 
of Perryville, Madison County, at the recent Baltimore meeting of the 
American Academy of Medicine, was elected a Fellow of the Academy. The 
American Academy of Medicine is regarded as the most exclusive medical 
society in the United States. No physician is eligible to membership unless 
his medical degree shall have been preceded by a degree from some literary 
college. By statistics only about ten per cent, of the physicians of America 
are eligible. The objects of the academy are the binding together of physi- 
cians of a classical education in the effort to raise the standard of medical 
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education in this country as well as the dissemination of general medical 
knowledge. 

—The report upon ** Systematic Beneficence " was presented at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Synod of New York, by the Rev. Dr. R. S. Green, '67, 
of Buffalo. It was interesting and exhaustive, and was accompanied by a 
draft of a pas' oral letter to besent down by the Synod to the churches 
under its care. Among many other interesting facts, the report 
showed that 27 per cent, of the contributions to the Boards came from 
the Synod of New York, and yet the amount given is small as compared 
with its resources. It was urged that the Synod should aim at a contribution 
of at least $1,000,000 during the coming year, which, large as seems the 
amount, would require only an offering of two cents a day from each mem- 
ber. The report was accepted, and its recommendations adopted. 

— One of the best paintings in the library of the New York Historical 
Society, is the full length portrait of the late Governor John A. Dix, by 
Daniel Huntington. There is a bit of unwritten history connected with. 
this portrait that illustrates one of the marked characteristics of the late 
Charles O'Connor, who was habitually doing good deeds by stratagem, and 
then getting angry if the public found it out. Some years ago Daniel Hun- 
tington was commissioned to paint a portrait of General Dix, for the His- 
torical Society. When the painting was completed, Charles O'Connor 
happened into Mr. Huntington's studio, and expressed very positive admira- 
tion for the work of the artist. The next day he sent a letter to Mr. 
Huntington, in which his satisfaction was yet more strongly expressed, and 
enclosed a check for $1,500 as his own estimate of the value of the portrait. 

— One of the best paintings in the library of the New York Historical 
Society is the full-length portrait of the lace Governor John A. Dix, by 
Daniel Huntington, '36. There is a bit of unwritten history connected 
with this portrait, that illustrates one of the marked peculiarities of the late 
Charles O'Connor, who was habitually doing good deeds by stratagem, and 
then getting angry if the public found it out. Some years ago, Daniel 
Huntington was commissioned to paint a portrait of General Dix for the 
Historical Society. When the painting was completed, Charles O'Connor 
happened into Mr. Huntington's studio, and expressed very positive admira- 
tion for the work of the artist. The next day he sent a letter to Mr. Hun- 
tington, in which his satisfaction was still more strongly expressed, and 
inclosed a check for $1,500, as his own estimate of the value of the 
portrtiit. 

— A letter writer who has visited the home of Hon. Anson S. Miller, '35, 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., describes him as a man of historical eminence, who emi- 
grated to Illinois in 1838, and filled positions of honor and profit. "Amass- 
ing a respectable fortune in the practice of the law there, he visited Cal- 
ifornia for his wife's health, and was induced to stay, selecting the high- 
lands of Santa Cruz Coupty for his home. He has several accomplished 
sons and daughters settled around him, all successfully engaged in agricul- 
ture. He fortunately purchased a tract of seven hundred acres of land at 
what would now be called nominal figures, which will be sufficient for his 
descendants for many years. He has been eminently successful in the culti- 
vation of fruits of all kinds, and shows with delight his large and fine 
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flavored apples, pears, peaches and grapes. He still retains his law and 
miscellaneous library, though at the age of seventy-four, one use« the stores 
of knowledge already acquired rather than seek new." 

— Rev. Delos E. Finks, '70, received and returned many hearty greetings 
on Sunday, September 14, at the consecration of the new Presbyterian 
Church in West Denver, Colorada. This hard-working and very successful 
pastor akhough a young man, is the father of Presbyterianism in Colorado, 
being the oldest member of the Colorado Presbytery He came to the State 
eleven years ago, and took charge of the mission at Fairplay, where he es- 
tablished and built a church. From there he went to Fort Collins, where 
he also built a church— the largest Presbyterian church edifice, outside of 
Denver, in the State. He next came to Denver and took charge of the 
;North and West Denver missions, established churches, built the Highland 
Presbyterian Church, and has now completed the Westminster Church. 
Mr. Finks continued to act as pastor of both churches until about a year ago, 
when his labors had increased to such an extent that he was relieved of the 
work in North Denver and assigned as pastor of the West Denver congrega- 
tion, for whom he has jnst completed the construction of a beautiful edifice. 

— Rev. De. Henry A. Nelson, '40, writes to the New York Evangelist, 
that the steamer on which he had taken passage from Varna to Constanti- 
nople ivith Heney K. Sanborne, '84, was quarantined for five days on the 
Bosphorus, and adds: *' Rarely have five days given more to enjoy, or 
more which it will be a delight to remember than these five days in quaran- 
tine. On 'my way from Bucharest 1 made acquaintance with a pleasant 
Bulgarian, now a member of the Bulgarian Parliment, who was a student 
in Robert College ten or twelve years ago, and knew there, as tutors Rev. 
Me. Richaedson, of Malone and Rev. L. A. Ostrandee, '65, of Lyon?, 
Will they, and especially Mrs. Ostrander ( then Miss Morrison) accept this 
public method of ccmveying to them the kind regards of Hon. Constantine 
Calticheff? To any American Christian it is most gratifying to observe 
how the graduates of Robert College, and young ladies educated in the 
schools which our missions have planted, are occupying influential positions 
in the schools, governments and homes of these lands ; and also to find how 
well and favorably known to all classes of people are our missionaries." 

— Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellin wood, '49, has full faith in the Christian future of 
the Chinese, and gives most cogent reasons for this faith in his eloquent 
speech on " Our Relations to the Mongolian Race," delivered before the 
General Assembly, May 21, 1884: 

" As a rule these migratory Mongolians seem to follow the track of the 
Anglo-Saxon, as if Providence had some design in this. I am sure that 
God has a design in their relations to the American people. And I rejoice 
to say that these strangers are now rapidly advancing in the respect which 
is accorded them. In California, where even Christian men are opposed to 
a large immigration, they are most earnestly seeking their spiritual good. 
Two years ago even in Jfew York, a young Chinaman quietly walking the 
streets on a Sunday afternoon, was killed by hoodlums, but a week ago in 
an audience o^ over two thousand assembled in Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's 
church, five hundred Chinamen seated in a body, had the place of honor. 
The occasion was the inauguration of an association for promoting Sabbath 
schools among the Chinese, for securing public sympathy in their behalf, 
and justice in the courts. All over the country now such schools are being 
formed, and scores of these men are being won to Christ." 
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— The Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Homceopathic Asylum for 
the Insane at Middletown, N. Y., presents an interesting exhibit of the work 
of that useful institution during the past year. A number of improvements, 
looking to the greater comfort and protection and the speedier cure of 
patients, have been introduced, and others — which it is to be hoped the State 
may soon authorize — are proposed by the eflBcient Superintendent, Dr. Sel- 
DEN H. Talcott, '69. One, is the provision of light and cheerful day-rooms 
in which patients may exercise with freedom ; and large and suitable airing 
courts, properly protected, where the inmates of the institution may enjoy 
the benefits of recreation in the open air. The Superintendent also urges 
for the patients the erection of workshops where they may find diversion in 
such employment as they may be fitted for. The report states — and the fact 
testifies strongly to the wisdom of the management of the asylum — that 
every complaint made by patients has received full and careful attention; 
every patient who so desired has enjoyed the opportunity of private consul- 
tation with the members of the visiting board ; and it has been the aim to 
accord to all the insane under treatment the fullest recognition of their rights. 

— The new Reformed Church in Utica was dedicated on Sunday, October 
26. In the evening. Rev. Dr. Anson J. Upson, '43, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, preached an able sermon on the benefits of maintaining regular 
church services. He explained that such public services had an immense 
educating value, and that the social effect of the people gathering thus together 
was powerful, and of the best sort. All classes united together in an important 
and elevating task. Dr. Upson also spoke of the spiritual benefits. Toward 
the close of the sermon, he said that his mother was a member of the church 
and that he counted himself one of its sons. He said the church had always 
been characterized by a very firm and warm bond of union between its 
members. A Connecticut church hesitated long before granting his mother 
a letter of dismissal to the Reformed Dutch Church in Utica, being under 
the impression that it was closely allied with the Roman Catholic body. Dr. 
Upson spoke of the remarkable series of pastors which the church had had, 
and said that lie believed he was quite within bounds in saying that there 
was no more cultivated and intelligent congregation in the state. The work 
of the church, had been, perhaps, more one of building up believers in the 
most holy faith than of making converts. He urged the members to greater 
zeal in increasing the prosperity and strength of their church. 

— The people of St. Paul, Minn., deeply regret that Rev. Dr. David R.Bbbed^ 
'67, has felt compelled, by continued ill health, to resign the pastorate of rhe 
House of Ilope^ which he held for fifteen years. Though a very young man 
when he came to St. Paul, he at once took high rank among the clergy by 
the marked intellectual power he displayed in the pulpit, and he has since 
easily maintained the highest rank in his profession. His intellectual 
brightness is happily united with all the personal qualities which most en- 
dear a clergyman to his congregation. Dr. Breed is beloved by his people 
with a depth and unanimity of feeling which are rare in churches. It is the 
blending of the general admiration with the warmest personal attachment. 
A young man himself, with all the sympathetic joyousness of youth, perhaps 
his warmest friends are the young men of his congregation, unless it be the 
children. For no one knows better than he how to hold the hearts of chil- 
dren. A year and a half ago he was found prostrate in the House of Hope, 
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insensible from a fall from a considerable height with the ladder on which 
he had claimbed. He has never wholly recovered from the consequences of 
that fall. He was so much better that it was believed a trip to Europe would 
completely restore him. He believed and his friends believed, on his return, 
that he was in condition to resume his pastoral work without danger to his 
health. But this expectation has been disappointed. With deep reluctance, 
the oflBcers of his church have accepted his decision that he must surrender 
his charge for a period of complete rest. 

— On Sunday, Oct. 5, Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, '69, preached in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, on ** The Sinfulness of a Joyless 
Life." He held that a Christian is bound to live a life of joy. It is a mis- 
take for one to say a man may be happy who has all that heart can wish. 
There is an inner life to be investigated. Open the front door of a man's 
life and look within at his real life — his heart life — and see what lies con- 
cealed from the casual acquaintance ; what unrest, sinful desires, rebellious 
thoughts come to light. But there is a possibility of complete peace of 
mind, amounting to a life of perpetual joyfulness. Our citizenship in 
Heaven begins on earth, when we receive Christ for our Saviour— joint heirs 
with Christ ; not of a Heaven of golden streets and jeweled battlements, 
but of the eternal Father's love. The host above and the host below con- 
stitute one family in God ; called to peace now and to eternal life hereafter. 
We enter the kingdom of God now, on earth, and continue on through the 
change of death into the other life. It is as wrong for a Christian here to 
walk in doubt and sorrow as for an angel in the streets of Heaven. Joy 
and peace in this life are the fmits of Redemption here, on this earth, and 
enter into this • earthly life. If a man builds his son a palace, he does not 
expect the son to live in the palace as in a hovel. To live a life of sorrow 
impeaches the love and care of God. Young men often think that to 
become a Christian means giving up all that makes life joyful to obtain 
better terms for the next life. But young men are mistaken. There is no 
sorrow so deep, no combination of adverse circumstances so distressing that 
the graces of God cannot bring an abounding joy in the heart of a true 
believer. 

— Sunday evening, October 12th, in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Utica, Rev. Henry Martin Grant, '62, of Middleboro, Mass., delivered an 
admirable address in commemoration of the work of his father, Dr. Asahel 
Grant, who fifty years ago, when he was an elder in the church, and a suc- 
cessful physician in that city, started forth for Persia, where he devoted the 
remainder of his life to missionary work among the Nestorians. Rev. Mr. 
Grant, prefaced his remarks by saying that his object was not to glorify the 
man, but the missionary spirit, and the cause of Christ. He said that his 
father was providentially fitted for his work. He had a pious ancestry, be- 
mg a descendant of Matthew Grant, one of the Pilgrim fathers, a Scotch 
English Puritan. Among his other descendants is Ulysses S. Grant. Asa- 
hel Grant was bom on Grant Hill, Marshall, Oneida county, August 17th, 
1807. He had a marked religious training, and his early married and pro- 
fessional life helped fit him to be a missionary. 

He was providentially guided to the missionary work, having resolved to 
go at a most fervid and successful meeting of the American Board, held in his 
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Qwn church. He was married April 27th, 1835, to a lady who was most ad- 
mirably adapted to aiding him in his work. 

Writing of Dr. Grant, in a letter lately received, Hon. S. Hastings Grant, 
comptroller of New York city, says: " If I were to state what seems to me 
the distinguishing features of father's character, I should say, courage, de- 
votion and enthusiasm. The courage was shown in going unhesitatingly 
wherever duty seemed to call, regardless of the fears or forebodings of oth- 
ers The intrepidity of his course on I'urkish soil, among Turks and Kurds, 
Persians and Nestorians, has more than the fascination of a romance." 

— Among the invited guests at the November banquet of New York Mer- 
chants, were Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, *47, Hon. John Jay Knox, *49, and 
Hon. EuHu Root, '64. Senator Hawley responded to one of the toasts, and 
declared that ** our growth during the current decade,will be something over 
15,000,000 of people. Suppose we adopted the English idea and thought 
we were adding to our glories by adding to our burdens abroad, and were 
capturing countries constantly, should we not- think the acquisition of 15,- 
000,000 of people something of* consequence? And yet all these 15,000,000 
of people are born among us or coming freely from abroad to dwell with 
us, and these have to be furnished from our factories and stores. To 
set 15,000,000 people up in business to complete their wants is the growth 
of our commerce, the building of from five to six, eight and ten thousand 
miles of railroad every year during the decade, is the growth of our shipping 
converted into wheels on tracks. I am not concerned about the growth of the 
United States of America. One single observation, for I am forgetting that 
the campaign is over — I am going on very much as I did for three months or so 
and I regret it was not more useful. [Laughter.] It would have been, but 
for that unfortunate alliteration — it was an accident. [Laughter.] I had 
in mind simply to congratulate you upon this fact; we are, beyond all ques- 
tion, to have a Navy. We must have it. We ought to have it. Not that 
we expect to fight with anybody, but because we do not want to fight. If 
we have a Navy we may not be called upon to fight. But as I have said be- 
fore a thousand times — no not a thousand, but fifty or sixty times during 
the last campaign, [laughter] — sooner or latter it comes in the history of 
every nation that the Secretary of State will say ** the end of the controversy 
has come." Inasmuch as one party was already in favor of a Navy, after 
what our friend has said I believe the country is now unanimously in favor of an 
increase. I have heard nothing since the final addition of the returns from 
New York, which has given me so much pleasure as the assertion by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the House in favor of the creation 
of a Navy; the building of the ships and the furnishing thereof, to be up 
to the latest ideas of modern times." 

— Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Gridley, '24, writes to the Seneca County News, 
(published by Hon. A. L. Childs, '61.) that he was taught the alphabet by a 
lady now living in Clinton, who has passed her hundreth birthday. Her 
maiden name was Anna Stanton. Born in Vermont. April 19, 1784. she 
moved to Clinton, then the town of Paris, 1804, and became an inmate in 
the house then occupied by Dr.Seth Hastings, Senior,ancestor to the ten gradu- 
ates who answer to that cognomen on the Triennial Catalogue. In the spring 
of 1809, Miss Stanton was married to Curtis Stiles Parmele, a near relative 
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of the family with which she sojourned, and who was eminently worthy of 
her hand and heart, and soon after was settled in the house in which she has 
since passed seventy-fiye years, and which is located one mile and a quarter 
from the village of Clinton. She has been the mother of two sons, one of 
whom died in early youth, and the other resides at Cedar Falls, in the State 
of Iowa. She has lived in widowhood some fifteen or more years, but has 
been cared for by some member of her son's family, and especially by her 
grand-daughter, Mrs. H. A. Payne. During her late years, and since relieved 
from more active domestic duties, by growing infirmity, she has indulged 
her sympathy for the poor, in such ways as consisted with her ability. As 
the power of locomotion has failed, knitting needles have furnished employ- 
ment for her hands, and besides being mindful of the needs of the poor 
nearer home, she has sent t.o the colored people of the South three hundred 
pairs of stockings, furnished by her own industry. Mrs. Paemele reached 
her one hundredth birthday on the 19th of last April. Although bowed with 
the weight of many years, and nearly bereft of the power of vision, yet 
much of her former self remains. She retains a voice in sound, much as 
when the writer first knew her, though less in power; easily recalls much of 
her own history, and remembers with distinctness and manifest pleasure her 
early neighbors and friends. One year ago, shfe sang with the writer and 
others, part of the hymn beginning with the words: 

** All hail the power of Jesus' name." 

and never did those words seem more precious or old Coronatioti more in- 
spiring than when the singing was accompanied by the subdued tones of this 
venerable saint. 

— On the 3d, of December, 1884, the death of Professor John James 
Lewis, of Madison University, removed one ^f the ripest scholars and 
rarest men of Central New York. He was a native of Utica, and a grad- 
uate of the city schools. He went from Utica to Madison University in 
1862. After three years in that institution, he entered the senior class of 
Hamilton College, where he graduated in 1864. He was born with the 
gift of eloquence, and was attracted to Hamilton College by desire for the 
training of Dr. Anson J. Upson in elocution. So apt a pupil was he, and 
so well had nature endowed him with the choicest of her gifts, that Pro- 
fessor Lewis came of late years, to occupy very lAuch the same position, as 
a teacher of oratory, that was conceded to Dr. Upson while he remained 
in the rhetorical chair of Hamilton. After graduating from the theolog- 
ical Seminary connected with Madison University, Professor Lewis entered 
very soon upon his chosen life work, as the Professor of oratory, English 
literature and civil history, in that institution. His soul was in his work, 
and he brought to it an enthusiasm, which diffused itself among all those 
who came into contact with him, rendering his personality one of the 
vitalizing .and enobling influences of that thrifty and progressive insti- 
tution. ■ In preparation for his work, Professor Lewis made the trip around 
the world, dwelling long amid the influences and traditions of the east, 
and spreading the light of his observations and experience among his old 
friends in the mean while, by a series of admirable letters to the Utica 
Morning Herald, Never was educator more wholly in sympathy and har- 
mony with his work, than Professor Lewis. He made the several depart- 
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ments of instruction allotted to him, to supplement each other. He made 
the literature of a people illustrate its history, and taught his students how 
to make history illuminate literature. He could inspire in others his own 
love for the best authors, and he could vocalize their wisdom by conveying 
in voice and manner the deeper meaning and subtler sense of words. As a 
teacher of elocution Professor Lewis avoided all the tricks of art, scoiiied 
rant and mouthing, and taught to **o'erstep not the modesty of nature." 
His oWn delivery, in the pulpit and on the lecture rostrum, was illustrative 
of his precepts as a teacher. It was quiet, fervent, graceful, natural and 
effective. He wrote as he spoke, always with regard to the meaning rather 
than the effect of his words; and the pleasure and profit of his auditors 
were thus made equal. 

— Of the new **Grammar of the German Language for High Schools and 
Colleges," by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, '72, a very competent reviewer states 
that ** A careful examination of the work reveals an almost unique contri- 
bution to our text-book literature, and one which is certain to make a 
marked impression upon the methods of German instruction prevalent in the 
United States. Professor Brandt's Grammar is divided into two parts, and 
as its title indicates, is designed for both beginners and advanced students, 
and aims to furnish a complete course in German grammar. The first fifty 
pages of the book contain the forms of declension and conjugation. As 
much of these as is necessary to begin reading can be learned in eight or ten 
lessons. There is much in this part of the work worthy of praise. The ar- 
rangement is very simple. The forms are condensed into a small compass, 
and do not seem to the learner so varied and diflQcult as when spread out 
over more ground. The different kinds of type used here indicate conven- 
iently just how much is absolutely essential for the first lessons, and what may 
be learned later as explanatory or exceptional. With this simplicity of ar- 
rangement there is found a fidelity to the historical facts of the language. 
One example will illustrate this point. Professor Brandt divides the nouns 
of the strong declension into four classes. This division, besides being as 
simple as any yet given, is at the same time, as the explanations given under 
each class show, strictly scientific. When the student studies, in the second 
part of the grammar, the grouping of nouns according to their stems, as in 
Greek and Latin grammars, he has the advantage of having already learned 
a classification consistent with this principle. 

" The chapter on the * Word-stock ' contains much that is interesting con- 
cerning the different classes of words ; notices changes of form in words bor- 
rowed from other languages, and changes from various causes within the Ger- 
man itself. The last section is devoted to 'Word-formation' and contains a full 
treatment of this subject, which is such a strong and living principle of 
German word-building at the present time, and, as a rule, gives the learner no 
little trouble. 

*' Professor Brandt's book is at the same time scientific and simple in its 
method. It is learned without being pedantic, and in attaining conciseness 
of arrangement, has not lost clearness of expression. The author is bold 
in giving facts, but qautious in adopting theories. He has made a work 
which cannot fail to do much to further * the serious pursuit of the study 
of the modern languages.' By following strictly scientific methods he helps 
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to remove one of the objections so often urged against philological study. 
The grammar introduces the student not only to German, but to the general 
science of language. It is a cretiit to its author, and an honor to American 
scholarship." 

— Before the Rome Teachers* Association, Prof. Oben Root, Jr., *o6, made 
this plea for "Breadth of Culture:" Professor Root said that the division 
of labor was the basis of our modem material prosperity, and in some respects 
the glory of civilization. But a greater glory seemed to him man's 
growing knowledge of the correlation of things. We hear much of the 
progress of humanity, which was in fact hardly more than a bringing up 
of the reserves, but with alt our widening fields, it is well that we should 
try to widen onrselves who are to seek to occupy them. In talk about life 
preparation there are three terms ©f common use: Education, cultivation 
and culture. Education draws out the powers of mind and soul. Culti- 
vation is gained by the use of these powers. It enriches as education does 
not. With men of genius like Byron or Shelley, their powers come fully 
developed from God. But even they as students observed, and pored for 
hours over books from their university libraries, showing that even with 
them cultivation was necessary. Culture is character, not in the germ, but 
modified by training. Breadth of culture is not many-sidedness, or even 
mere versatality, or simply wide information. Breadth of culture requires 
an even and well balanced character, with mental powers at command, and 
moral powers in control, and gentle manners. It is opposed to the narrow 
training of the specialist and the mis-training of the book-worm, who picks 
up pebbles of truth simply for the fun of acquiring them. All learning is 
good, but it is good for use. If these ideas are at all correct you will see 
that there must be few cultivated people. Edward Everett was cited as a 
conspicuous example of breadth of culture, a man who by this left a deeper 
impress upon his times than many other men, it may be of deeper learning 
or greater genius. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was a woman of breadth of 
culture. In one of these cases such breadth of culture was founded upon 
talent; in the other upon genius. But it may be acquired by any one. It 
is founded upon education, liberal education, whatever may be the com- 
bination between the classical and scientific, best suited to give that liberal 
training. In educating we should always remember that we are seeking to 
train and inspire to continuously reach forward to something beyond ; and 
most important is it that no part of our nature should be cut off. We can 
all broaden our culture by habits of accurate observation. We should 
acquire knowledge always as if we were going to have to use it. It is sur- 
prising how this power of observation grows and how memory strengthens 
with it. The general impression that people of one idea are those who 
succeed, is inaccurate. Breadth of base will have relation to height, in 
lower as well as higher walks of life. Breadth of culture carries with it 
influence, and it adds to the joy of life by giving opportunity and the ability 
to pluck the fruit from every tree. The lecture closed with a contrast 
between lives of narrow base and those founded upon broad and liberal 
culture, between towers of Pisa, and cathedrals of Milan. 

— A single extract from the oration before the Hamilton alumni, .June 
24, by Hon. William B. Ruggles, '49, of Albany, will fully prove the wis- 
dom of the legislative action by which he was elected State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction: " It is remarkable how numerous the men are who 
have studied out and discovered the exact panacea for all the ills our edu- 
cational system, primary, academic and collegiate, is heir to. I think it 
would be safe to say that there is more good sense and more nonsense writ- 
ten and spoken every year on this subject than on any other one subject in 
which the people at large are interested; politics, of course, always ex- 
cepted. Many valuable and fruitful thoughts are thrown out through the 
press and elsewhere, well worthy of serious consideration, and then we have 
a large, miscellaneous supply of immature, ill-considered, impractical, 
radical and revolutionary notions, seriously and gravely and earnestly urged 
by zealous gentlemen, who are confident they have a mission to perform — 
the reformation of the educational world— and that they can do the job 
promptly and to satisfaction. Some such, and men of fair abilities, too, but 
possessed of the one idea, I have had the fortune to meet occasionally, and 
to endure their pestiferous talk. Without comprehension of the compli- 
cated structure of our public school system, of the proper co-ordination and 
adjustment of its parts to a common purpose, of the mutual interdepend- 
ence of its various functions, necessary to its harmonious operation as a 
whole, and oblivious of the fact that the system has grown up and strength- 
ened and broadened into its present healthful and robust stature, under the 
fostering care of generations of wise and judicious men all over the State, 
these educational zealots or cranks, or by whatever other name you may 
designate them, are ready and anxious with the utmost confidence and com- 
placence, to administer nostrums that would paralyze or purge it to death. 

** 1 have np fight to make, either on the side of those who would banish 
Greek and Latin from the curriculum and turn the colleges into'polytechnic 
institutions, nor, on the side of those who insist on keeping those studies in 
a substantially predominate status. Some reasonable means between these 
two extremes may be, and probably will be found to be most advantageous 
and therefore come in time to be more generally adopted. 

" I cannot quite say that 1 have forgotten all my Greek, much less all my 
Latin, and yet, looking back over a period of thirty-five years since graduation, 
I am inclined to think that the real, tangible and appreciable benefit from 
those studies, that I was able to carry away with me, has been not, on the 
one hand, the mental discpline required, although that is something, nor, 
on the other hand, the opening up of ancient literatures and supposed en- 
joyment of tasting them in the •* original packages;" but the aid those 
studies have given me in the endeavor to get some insight into and under- 
standing of the materials and make-up of the English language. And I am 
disposed to believe that this sort of aid, to say nothing of other benefits, is 
of so valuable a nature and so far reaching in its effects, as to justify a 
pretty large place for them in the college course. But I may remark, per- 
haps, without incurring the imputation of advancing any very radical 
opinion, that both Greek and Latin might well be restricted to the first two 
years of the college course, at least as required studies, in order to give 
more time in the last two years for that class of studies which can be more 
readily turned to account and made practically available .by the average 
graduate upon leaving college and suddenly finding himself in the whirl of 
the activities, the rivalries, the competitions of the ** struggle for existence" 
in the very real and very busy world." 
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NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1852, (Honorary). 

— Clinton loses another prominent citizen in the death of Rev. Franklin 
A. Spencer, which occurred Wednesday, November 26. He had been in a 
failing condition for nearly a year, but had continued to preach until the 
final attack of pneumonia. Mr. Spencer was born in Westmoreland, Onei- 
da County, December 24, 1811. He began his preparation for the ministry 
at. the Oneida Institute in Whitesboro, under the instruction of Rev. Beriah 
Green. He entered the Union Theological Seminary in 1838, and remained 
two years. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Utiea, June 8, 1842, and 
began his ministerial work with the Congregational Church in Westmore- 
land. In 1853 he was called to fill the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church in New Hartford, Conn., and held this for ten years. In 1863 he 
was called to the Congregational Church in Terryville. Conn. In 1865 he 
supplied the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church in Fulton, Oswego County. 
In 1866 he removed to Syracuse, and for four years he acted as secretary of 
the New York State Temperance Society. In 1871 he purchased the Lucas 
homestead at the foot of College Hill in Clinton, where his closing years 
were spent. Although Mr. Spencer's labors were mainly with Congrega- 
tional churches, he was a decided Presbyterian in his tastes and preferences. 
He was a Commissioner to the General Assembly that met in Detroit. Mich., 
in 1872. as well as to the earlier Assembly that met in Utica in 1851, when 
Rev. Albert Barn^ was Moderator. He was one of the Delegates from the 
Utica Presbytery to the Buffalo Meeting of the Synod of New York, last 
October. While somewhat Socratic in his habits, Mr. Spencer was the peer 
of Socrates in his fearless support of laws and measures which he held to 
be essential to the well being of society. He was also a zealous, industrious 
and faithful worker in his calling, ever ready to supply a vacant pulpit 
when his own appointments did not conflict, performing such services often 
at considerable inconvenience, without expectation of reward, except that 
promised by the Master he faithfully served. 

As an earnest advocate of temperance, he left impressions that will be 
profitably remembered. He held the pen of a vigorous writer, and enlarged 
his influence by frequent contributions to religious papers. 

Mr. Spencer was twice married, and was most fortunate and happy in his 
domestic life. His oldest son. Rev. Willard K. Spencer, was graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1875, and from Auburn Seminary in 1878. He is 
now pastorof the Presbyterian Church in Lansing, Mich. The second son. 
Franklin A. Spencer, Jr., was graduated from Hamilton College in 1882, 
and is now a tutor in Washington University, St. Louis. Mo. Miss Mary 
H. Spencer, the only daughter, is a teacher in Houghton Seminary in Clin- 
ton. 

Class of 1862. 

— The Sons of Veterans have completed a new organization in Utica, to 
be known as Camp Curran, in honor of Lieutenant Henry H. Curran, '62, 
who was born in Utica, September 27, 1841. He was the fifth son of Ed- 
ward Curran, who died in Utica, in 1856, aged 53. His mother's maiden 
name was Mary Langford, daughter of George Langford, for many years 
cashier of the Oneida bank. Henry Hastings Curran 's boyhood was passed 
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in the uneventful quietude of home, amid influences that gave him an early 
inclination to literary pursuits. He was unusually fond of stndy and read- 
ily formed the habit of making thorough acquisitions. His stores of gen- 
eral information were rapidly increased by various reading, close observa- 
tion and patient thinking. At home he was always a dutiful, loving son. 
While full of life and fond of frolic, he was never quarrelsome or agii^res- 
sive. His quiet good natured way of asserting his rights was well fitted to 
disarm opposition. The high sense of honor that kept him in the right 
path, was mixed with so much generosity and courtesy that it inspired his 
companions with a love for whatsoever is honest and of good report. In the 
spring of 1858, Mr. Curran made public profession of his faith and trust in 
Christ and united with Westminster Church, then under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Samuel M. Campbell, D.D. His religious experiences found a fit- 
ting expression in his modest, exemplary bearing; in his persistent endear- 
or to be, rather than to seem to be; and in the heroic surrender of himself 
when the call of duty came to peril and to death. In all coiiipetitions in 
college, Mr. Curran easily held an advanced position, yet his preference was 
very strong for classical and rhetorical studies. His preparations for the 
classical prize examination of junior year, were made with unusual care and 
industry, and on the 27th of April, 1861, he passed the examination with 
the highest honors. 

About June 1, 1861, Mr. Curran, together with four college companions, 
left Hamilton College to raise a company of volunteers. Mr. Curran suc- 
ceeded in collecting 150 men from Oneida County. He transported them 
to Camp Scott, Staten Island, at his own expense, but owing to delays and 
unkept promises on the part of certain politicians and army officers, ne was 
unable to get his own men enlisted as he wished to. After this serious dis- 
appointment he yielded to the advice of his friends and in October returned 
to college, graduating in high honor in 1862. He then returned to Utica 
and assisted in raising Company E, New York State Volunteers, and re- 
ceived a commission as its first lieutenant, September 1, 1862. The 146th 
Regiment, to which his company was assigned, was mustered into the ser- 
vice October 10. 1862. 

The regiment numbered 000 men. It was quartered in Rome for a time, 
but October 16, 1862, left there and went to Washington, On November 
11, 1862, Captain E. Jones, of Co. I died, and Lieutenant Curran was pro- 
moted to the vacancy. His company, together with the 146th regiment, 
saw active service during the following year and participated in the battles 
of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysiburg. On the 23rd of July, 
1863, Captain Curran received a major's commission upon the recommenda- 
tion of his superior officers. 

Major Curran met his death in the Battle of the Wilderness while acting 
lieutenant colonel. About noon on the 5th of May, 1864, the 146th regi> 
ment advanced from its position near the wilderness and passed down the 
old turnpike leading to Orange Court House between Locust Grove and 
Chancellorsville. They made an attack on the rebels under General Ewell, 
who were entrenched in the rifle pits near by, but it resulted disastrously. 
At the farthest point reached by his regiment, this gallant officer was shot 
through the heart while cheering on his men. and died instantly. His 
friends in Utica made every effort to recover his remains for the purpose of 
bringing them to Utica, but to no avail. A marble cenotaph in Forest 
Hill cemetery marks the spot where it was hoped that his dust might min- 
gle with that of his kindred. 

Lieutenant Colonel Curran was a brother of Edward Curran, '86, and 
George L. Curran, of Utica, and of the wife of Willard Peck. '64, of 
Hudson. The classical competition in Hamilton College was endowed and 
named in honor to his memory. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHECIES, THE STATESMAN'S MANUAL 

SUCCESSFUL KIRKLAND PRIZE ORATION. 

The statesman directs the destinies of nations. His policies 
survive his generation ; his influence often outlives his memory. 
He is a Richelieu or a Mazarin establishing the principles of 
despotism, and preparing the way for a Louis XIV. He is a 
Pitt, inspiring England with a lasting idea of her greatness ; a 
Wilberforce, preaching national justice. He is a Jefferson or 
a Hamilton, determining the character of a powerful govern- 
ment, and laying the foundations of systems most vital to its 
prosperity ; or a Bismarck, creating Germany and giving a 
new bent to European politics. 

Such is the extensive and lasting influence of the true states- 
man. To meet the responsibilities of such a position and pre- 
pare for the unforeeen exigencies of future generations, surelv 
requires more than the patriotism of a Turgot, more than the 
skill of a Burke. Where then sliall the statesman gain a 
knowledge of the principles of national prosperity? What 
does the world possess that he may take as his manual of coim- 
sel and guidance ? 

That the Bible contains rules and assistances for all condi- 
tions of men, its origin, its design and the experience of the 
world, affirm. Here the individual finds the rule of life and 
the means of attaining his highest happiness. Here govern- 
ment has learned to regulate the conduct of its subjects. Here 
too must it seek its paramount duty and the end of its cxist- 
enca 

No portion of the Bible is more thoroughly national than 
the prophecies. The authors themselves were the counselors 
of kings. Their utterances were denunciations upon public 
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wrongs, or declarations of principles for the guidance of em- 
pires. Communing with those " men divinely taught," the 
statesman may learn — 

"• What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat." 

History proclaims its lessons from the experience of the 
past. But the errors of to-day first reveal the ignorance of 
former times, and to-morrow we shall encounter difficulties 
ne-ver grappled with before. History teaches facts ; we need 
principles. It encourages the ambitious politician ; we need 
thoughtful, devoted statesmen. 

Where shall we find nobler illustrations of independence, of 
unswerving fidelity to duty and conscience, than in the He- 
brew prophets? The inspiring examples of those Jewish 
patriots, championing the cause of justice and religion, and de- 
nouncing the arrogance and extravagance of the doomed peo- 
ple, stand without a parallel. Fearlessly the honest Amos 
rebukes the proud, oppressive Jeroboam. The noble, upright 
Daniel amid the fascinations of an Eastern court, stands invinc- 
ible to temptation. What instance of devotion to fatherland 
does history furnish so grand as that of Jeremiah, when, over 
the sad fate of the people, the desolation of the once beautiful 
city and its sacred temple, the aged prophet pours forth the 
most patriotic lamentation pen ever recorded. 

But yet more important than the lessons drawn from the 
examples of these holy men, are the eternal principles declared 
in their inspired words. 

It is a repeated teaching of the prophets that " Rightousness 
exalteth a nation." It is the threatening remonstrance of 
Isaiah and Micah predicting God's certain vengeance upon 
Ahaz. It is announced by the prophet to Hezekiah, and he, 
by establishing righteousness, averts the wrath of Jehovah. 
Again it is the terrible denunciation of an Obadiah upon a 
Gentile nation for its pride and cruelty. To all peoples the 
proclamation is the same. 

But the deeper lesson of the prophets is the great truth that 
the Most High rules among the kingdoms of men. He who 
has never comprehended this teaching will be but a blind 
leader of his people. But though the statesman sets this truth 
aside, history substantiates it with innumerable examples. • The 
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Hebrews, God's own people, depending upon man rather than 
upon Jehovah, become, by his omnipotent vengeance, a *^ na- 
tional failure." Still the designs of (jod are accomplished, 
though it be to the Jew tlie " savor of death unto death." Such 
lias been the origin of the calamities of all nations. At one 
time it is self-reliant, atheistic France. At another it is defiant 
Turkey, arraying herself against Christianity. Seeking the 
cause of public calamity in outward circumstances, the states- 
man sees only an independent, isolated fact. But he who 
reads aright the inspired truths of the Hebrew prophets, be- 
holds Jerusalem, Egypt, Babylon and Tyre, as the " repre- 
sentatives of states and principles still existing." 

The poet sings — 

"Through the ages one increasing purpose runs." 
The inspired prophet, in clearer vision, beholds the hand of 
Ood " stretched out upon all the nations." It is Jehovah's 
plan the ages are consummating. History teems with exam- 
ples of statesmen who have been raised up to champion a noble 
cause — to free a people, to elevate a nation. While thus pro- 
moting the cause of humanity, they, although perhaps uncon- 
sciously, have carried forward the work of Jehovah. This, 
then, is the true position of the statesman. He is the political 
agent of the Most High. Vain, yea, suicidal are his acts if 
opposed to the divine purpose. To perform successfully his 
work, to serve his nation and age, he must enlist his energies 
in sympathy with the Supreme Euler. To such an one, the 
prophecies shall be the true revelation of the design and the 
will of the God of nations, the " guiding book of the world's 
history." 

"The statesman," says Demosthenes, "must be able to see 
events in their beginnings, to discern their purport and tenden- 
cies from the first, to forewarn their countrymen." The past 
teaches the value of such foresight. To insure wise govern- 
ment in time to come, let the aspiring statesman learn from the 
permanent prophecies of the Hebrew the principles of the 
highest foresight, and the " science of the future in its perpet- 
ual truths. Here let him trace the path of those nations in 
whose guidance or chastisement, the arm of Omnipotence 
itself is laid bare." Here he shall find proclaimed with no un- 
certainty the view Jehovah takes of a nation's actions and the 
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wrongs, or declarations of principles for tlie guidance of em- 
pires. Communing with those " men divinely taught," the 
statesman may learn — 

** What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat." 

History proclaims its lessons from the experience of the 
past. But the errors of to-day first reveal the ignorance of 
former times, and to-moiTow we shall encounter difficulties 
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Where shall we find nobler illustrations of independence, of 
unswerving fidelity to duty and conscience, than in the He 
brew prophets? The inspiring examples of those Jewish 
patriots, championing the cause of justice and religion, and de- 
nouncing the arrogance and extravagance of the doomed peo- 
ple, stand without a parallel. Fearlessly the honest Amos 
rebukes the proud, oppressive Jeroboam. The noble, upright 
Daniel amid the fascinations of an Eastern court, stands invinc- 
ible to temptation. What instance of devotion to fatherland 
does history furnish so grand as that of Jeremiah, when, over 
the sad fate of the people, the desolation of the once beautiful 
city and its sacred temple, the aged prophet pours forth the 
most patriotic lamentation pen ever recorded. 

But yet more important than the lessons drawn from the 
examples of these holy men, are the eternal principles declared 
in their inspired words. 

It is a repeated teaching of the prophets that " Rightousness 
exalteth a nation." It is the threatening remonstrance of 
Isaiah and Micah predicting God's certain vengeance upon 
Ahaz. It is announced by the prophet to Hezekiah, and he, 
by establishing righteousness, averts the wrath of Jehovah. 
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Gentile nation for its pride and cruelty. To all peoples th^^ 
proclamation is the same. 
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the Most High rules among the kingdoms of men. He whcrz^ 
has never comprehended this teaching will be but a blin( 
leader of his people. But though the statesman sets this tinitl 
aside, history substantiates it with innumerable examples. Th_ 
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Hebrews, God's own people, depending upon man rather than 
upon Jehovah, become, by his omnipotent vengeance, a "na- 
tional failure." Still the designs of God are accomplished, 
though it be to the Jew the " savor of death unto death." Such 
has been the origin of the calamities of all nations. At one 
time it is self-reliant, atheistic France. At another it is defiant 
Turkey, arraying herself against Christianity. Seeking the 
cause of public calamity in outward circumstances, the states- 
man sees only an independent, isolated fact. But he who 
reads aright the inspired truths of the Hebrew prophets, be- 
holds Jerusalem, Egypt, Babylon and Tyre, as the " repre- 
sentatives of states and principles still existing." 
The poet sings — 

"Through the ages one increasing purpose runs." 
The inspired prophet, in clearer vision, beholds the hand of 
God " stretched out upon all the nations." It is Jehovah's 
plan the ages are consummating. History teems with exam- 
ples of statesmen who have been raised up to champion a noble 
cause — to free a people, to elevate a nation. While thus pro- 
moting the cause of humanity, they, although perhaps uncon- 
sciously, have carried forward the work of Jehovah. This, 
then, is the true position of the statesman. He is the political 
agent of the Most High. Vain, yea, suicidal are his acts if 
opposed to the divine purpose. To perform successfully his 
work, to serve his nation and age, he must enlist his energies 
in sympathy with the Supreme Euler. To such an one, the 
prophecies shall be the true revelation of the design and the 
will of the God of nations, the " guiding book of the world's 
history." 

"The statesman," says Demosthenes, "must be able to see 
events in their beginnings, to discern their purport and tenden- 
cies from the first, to forewarn their countrymen." The past 
teaches the value of such foresight. To insure wise govern- 
ment in time to come, let the aspiring statesman learn from the 
permanent prophecies of the Hebrew the principles of the 
highest foresight, and the " science of the future in its perpet- 
ual truths. Here let him trace the path of those nations in 
whose guidance or chastisement, the arm of Omnipotence 
itself is laid bare." Here he shall find proclaimed with no un- 
certainty the view Jehovah takes of a nation's actions and the 
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judgment he pronounces upon it. Here is the "condensed 
history of all times." Let the statesman seek soberly and 
thoughtfully to accommodate to his own age and country, 
those important truths declared " for a thousand generations.'' 
From Isaiah to Malachi the keynote of prophetic exultation 
is the advent of " the desire of all nations." " God is shaping 
the fortunes of empires with supreme reference to the spread 
of the Messiah's kingdom." But ere the ends of the earth are 
redeemed, government must be Christianized. The unity of 
man without the brotherhood of nations is impossible. Surely 
the law of selfishness must not forever determine the attitude 
of the nations of the globe. 

Let the statesmen of the world learn from the Hebrew 
prophets that there is a God that judgeth in the earth, and 
that " He worketh all things after the counsels of His own 
will." Let them learn the principles of right and justice, and 
the object of national existence. Then shall they legislate with 
foresight. Then shall the ways of nations be prosperous. Then 
** There shall be peace and truth," for "Wisdom and knowl- 
edge shall be the stability of the times." 

G. A. Knapp, '84. 



The Rescue. 

Heroes are they, the storms who brave. 
Facing black death, man's life to save. 
When angry waves are rolling high 
And hissing foam flies far and nigh. 

Soon is the ruddy life-boat manned. 
Each oar is grasped by sturdy hand. 
The boat now leaves the rocky shore. 
And to his toil bends every rower. 

Can boat live in such threatening sea? 
Is asked on all sides anxiously. 
•• The * Captain ' old will pull her through 
If ts in man's power that thing to do." 

This answer, all there knew was true. 
And to the old man's skill was due. 
Born out at sea, far from the shore, 
There he had lived of years three score. 
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But slowly now moves on the boat 
To where the ship is scarce afloat. 
Can they endure to reach the ship ? 
This question runs from lip to lip. 

• 

Of course they'll reach the ship, or die, 
Is flashed in answer from each eye. 
All know those men. where duty lay, 
Ne'er could be stopped by dangerous way. 

Nearer and nearer the boat is brought, 
At last on board the line is caught. 
Hurras, Huzzas, Bra vos arise 
Until they reach the very skies. 

The sailors work with careful hand, 
And every soul, safe, reaches land. 
Down goes the ship much tempest tossed. 
But, thanks to God, not one is lost. 

Heroes are they the storms who brave. 
Facing black death, man's life to save. 
When angry waves are rolling high 
And hissing foam flies far and nigh. 

— D. P., '87. 
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THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL TRAINING- 

For many ages the widest patli to a thorough and general 
culture has been held to be the Classics. 

During the last few years a new school has sprung into ex- 
istince, whose followers call themselves the " Modernists. " 
Their chief object seems to be the abolition of Gr6ek and Latin 
from our preparatory schools and colleges. In the place of 
these they propose to substitute German, French, Italian, the 
Sciences, Mathematics, History, anything that may happen to 
be the profession or hobby of the particular " Modernist" who 
is debating the question. Their arguments are as various as 
their proposed substitutions and as conflicting and contradic- 
tory as they are various. In one breath they say substitute 
German, it has master-pieces of literature that fully equal the 
Greek ; but the next moment they attempt to show the evil of 
Greek in the German Universities by proving that the German 
literature is wholly without merit or beauty. They only agree 
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in the one cry, that the Classics are a dead language, a super- 
stition, and have no practical value. Let their place be taken 
by something that will be more directly valuable, and at the 
same time equally efficient for mental training. Then they 
set forth the direct value of their hobby ; but ignominiously 
fail to show how any fundamental can be supplied that will 
rival the Classics. A training in Greek and Latin has a triple 
value to the American citizen. First, a value of the knowl- 
edge actually acquired ; second, a direct value as being the 
ground-work of all language and scientific study; third, a 
subtile and inappreciable value in the broad culture and mental 
power it unconsciously bestows. 

The knowledge that can be immediately gained by the study 
of the Classics, is as great and beneficial as can be acquired 
from any other source. The most choice specimens of litera- 
ture, the foundations of philosophy, ethics and logic are found 
in the Classical authors. The " Modernists " admit this ; but 
they cry, " Away with Greek ; because it is not thoroughly 
learned." Yet they can give no proof that any substitute 
would be learned more thoroughly. On the contrary, the ex- 
perience of all climes and ages has been that a thorough educa- 
tion of any kind cannot be forced upon an unwilling or indif- 
ferent pupil. If a student chooses he can master Greek and 
Latin in an American college ; if he does not choose to learn 
he may be forced to acquire only an imperfect knowledge. 
The same is equally true of French, German, the Sciences, 
or any study, as our female colleges and polytechnic schools 
furnish abundant proof. Does the graduate of Vassar know 
her French and German any more thoroughly than does the 
Harvard boy his Greek and Latin. Most decidedly no ! It 
is a weak argument that only attempts to prove good German 
better than bad Greek ; but this is exactly the argument that 
one leading " Modernist " elaborately puts forth. And even 
this limited claim is not correct because a mere partial knowl- 
edge of the Classics as a ground-work or fundamental to all 
branches of study is of more value to a greater number of men 
than the most complete mastery of German, French or Italian. 

An American Classical college is not, and does not claim to 
be, a fitting school to any one chosen profession, unless it be 
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that of the pedagogue, and to this the "Modernists" admit 
the Classics are necessary. It only prepares a man that he may 
easier fit himself for any or alL It is the gymnasium of the 
mind, and Greek and Latin coupled with mathematics are its 
apparatus. A man hardens his muscles and develops his 
body in a gymnasium ; but if he should wish to engage in 
in a boat-race he must go on the water and learn to row ; if he 
would be a runner, he must seek the hard earth track and dili- 
gently practice. In exactly the same way the college gymna- 
sium hardens the muscles of the brain and develops the mind ; 
but for a particular contest in life the student must enter the 
law-school, theological seminary, or whatever is directly prepar- 
atory to his adopted profession. 

The Classics not only give this mental training, but they are 
directly fundamental to nearly every intellectual pursuit or 
avocation. 

Without a knowledge of the Classics, the lawyer would find 
his legal terms so much unwritten work ; the doctor would be 
confronted with meaningless hieroglyphics at every page ; the 
clergyman would be utterly lost in religious debate ; eveiy 
path of scientific investigation would be clogged at the outset 
by its Classical nomenclature ; the devotee of literature would 
not know the elements of his own language. The " Modern- 
ists " lay great stress on the value of modern language to those 
intending to follow a political life. Admitted that the German 
language is essential to an American minister to Germany ; but 
how would that representative display the culture of his native 
country, if while " airing his German, " he was constantly ob- 
liged to ask the meaning of the Classical phrases and quota- 
tions he would be continually meeting. A ]vnowledge of 
French and Italian would be exceedingly useful to an Euro- 
pean traveler ; so would a knowledge of the anatomy of a 
horse's foot be useful to a blacksmith. But our American 
colleges do not furnish a direct preparation for either European 
traveling or American blacksmithing. They furnish a man 
the " fundamentals " that he may easier prepare himself for 
either pursuit, and that is all. 

Yes, even the so-called "smattenng" of the Classics, which 
the average graduate of a college acquires, is of more practical 
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value to citizens in general, as the foundation for future labor, 
than a complete mastery of any foreign tongue or intricate 
science. Do away with the Classics and you do away with 
the foundation of all higher education, you destroy our entire 
college system, and make the college of general culture but a 
fitting school to one definite occupation. 

The third value of the Classics is the refinement of literary 
taste and style that they intuitively impart to the student So 
subtile and unnoticed is this influence that its value can 
scarcely be measured or appreciated even by the student him- 
self. A test of comparison by record has been recently made 
in Germany, which resulted in a decided victory for Classical 
training. In 1870 the students of the " real "(scientific) schools 
were admitted to the Universities. After a careful trial of ten 
years, the "Berlin report" of 1880 shows that in every way 
the "real" school students are inferior to those of the "gym- 
nasia" or Classical schools. 

The admitted superiority of English literature is undoubtedly 
owing to the Classical training of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Even here in this bustling, energetic, dollar-worshipping 
America, we find time to admire a man of culture, and are as 
proud of our Hamiltons as we are of our Lincolns. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams holds up his own illustrious 
family as being sacrificed to Classical, superstition, but the 
American people say if the Adamses are the victims of Classi- 
cal education, pray let us all be sacrificed on the same altar. 
We claim to live in a country of self-made men, but when we 
examine the early life of nearly any one of our leading spirits, 
we find that nearly all " made " themselves with the help of 
Greek and Latin. That a boy may go from the tow path to 
the " White House " is the pride of our nation, but the boy 
went by way of Williams College and Classical training. Ay, 
even here, we still have room for a training that is equal to 
any, in the culture and knowledge directly given, and one tliat 
stands by itself, without a comparison, as a foundation to the 
structure of all higher education. John D. Carv, '84. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER AND HENRY JAMES, JR., AS AMER- 
ICAN NOVELISTS. 

The early part of the present century is a study. New born 
liberty had brought with it an era of strong feeling. America 
was envious of England, and affected to despise her. British 
influence was, however, still predominant in our institutions. 
Our literature was only a reflection of English authors. But 
the spirit of freedom found voice in the novelist Cooper. Iras- 
cible, jealous, ambitious, — ^he is the impersonation of the con- 
fused society of his land and time. * * Now, liberty 
is no longer an uncertainty. Intense patriotism has consumed 
itself ; hatred of England has departed ; wealth and prosperity 
have flooded the land. Our literature displays a similar meta- 
morphosis. It treats of every-day life, is realistic. Henry 
James, Jr., — shrewd, careful, worldly — ^is an exponent of this 
era. 

The adoption of a literary career by Cooper was accidental. 
His first work, " Precaution," was an experiment, and won no 
lasting reputation. "The Spy" was unexpectedly successful 
It pictured the fierce patriotism and the cosmopolitan society 
of his land, and described the historic incidents of the war for 
the neutral-ground. " The Pioneers" was long classed his 
masterpiece. It is a homely story of the scenes and incidents 
of frontier life. The American public was charmed with its 
delicious originality. It followed the " Spy" into many Euro- 
pean languages, and Cooper was dubbed " the American 
Scott" "Lionel Lincoln" was unsuccessful. The author 
aimed to depict passion, and the remorse for a long-hidden 
crime. Analysis of human feelings was, however, beyond 
Cooper's power ; the attempt insured failure before the novel 
left his hands. " The Last of the Mohicans" was justly the 
most popular of his works. It is filled with adventures in the 
French and Indian war, with massacres, midnight attacks, sud- 
den rescues, interspersed with thrilling descriptions of scenery. 
" The Prairie" was a sequel to the " Last of the Mohicans" and 
"The Pioneers." The last days of the trapper are described 
with such sadness that the book was popular only for the poet- 
ical surroundings of the dying man. " The Pathfinder" and 
" The Deerslayer," in an artistic sense, were Cooper's greatest 
novels. Nothing was superfluous. No David Gamut blew 
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his pipe and clashed with the better feelings. The youth and 
manhood of the Leatherstocking, who had years before died in 
the "Prairie," was portrayed with a skill which heightened 
the reader's admiration for this great original creation. But 
notwithstanding the finer literary ability displayed by the 
author, these works were not, strictly speaking, popular. 
Cooper had been long engaged in a bitter controversy with bis 
countrymen. He had become hated by men, reviled by the 
literary world, and ostracized by society. His works suffered 
in consequence. The remaining ten years of Cooper's life 
brought forth no novels that can be classed on the better side 
of a dull mediocrity. " The Chainbearer" is the best known 
book of this period, but it was the expiring spark of Cooper's 
genius. 

Henry James, Jr., was from his cradle educated for letters. 
His father was an author and he inherited much of the fire and 
elegance of diction characteristic of the old school. Mr. James 
was long a contributor of stories on foreign travel to the month- 
lies of England and America. " Roderick Hudson" was his 
first elaborate work, though several novelettes — best of all, the 
"Passionate Pilgrim," — in point of time, preceded it. It is a 
vivid and correct portrayal of the pessimistic side of life. The 
novel is merely a description of the ideals, the egotism, the 
final failure of its hero. A motive is assigned to every action. 
Care is evinced everywhere, and the result is a clear-cut and 
charming novel. The publication of this work marks the 
dawning of a new period in American literature. Mr. James 
seems to have voiced his own wish in that of Roderick, " to 
fling Imitation overboard, and fix his eyes on our National 
Originality." Novel readers were at first displeased with the 
ambitious young writer. They thought him presumptuous, 
in endeavoring to build up a new school. But when the first 
flush of anger had passed, and they saw the careful effort to 
please, the polite satire on the customs of society, and the sub- 
tle but extended portraits of character, their indignation turned 
to admiration. Close on this revulsion of feeling followed the 
publication of " The American." The reading public passed 
a fair judgment, but critics began to complain of "James' un- 
relenting realism." It outraged their pet ideas — that novels, 
in general, should have a happy conclusion. But practical, 
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common-sense Newman could expect no other than disastrous 
results from his love for even an Anglicized Frenchwoman. 
In this the author is better than his critics. He dared stand 
firm for the principle on which his school was founded, — the 
delineation of the realities of life. Criticism has been constant 
since then, and often bitter, but Mr. James is still the pride of 
the majority of the general American public. " The Ameri- 
can" is a somewhat flattering account of the vacation of a com- 
mercial denizen of our land in Paris. His manliness and his 
profound disgust for the formalities of aristocratic society are 
the central points of interest in the story. " Watch and Ward" 
is uninteresting, unknown and uncriticized. Mr. James in 
" The Europeans" made a semi-failure. It is fortunate that on 
the title page he terms it a " Sketch." The public would cast 
it off in disgust, without the comprehensive monosyllable. The 
work is a companion to the " American," the scene and char- 
acters being inverted. Too great prominence is given to con- 
versation ; this, added to lack of interest, renders it distasteful 
even to Mr. James' admirers. The country life of Puritanical 
New England is most correctly delineated ; but the novel, on 
the whole, is unfortunate. Little more can be said of " Confi- 
dence." It is a literary mediocrity, and until it wears its con- 
clusion, is devoid of interest Novel is scarcely a name applica- 
ble to a work in which travel is so deeply interwoven with 
the romance. Ease of diction and sharply outlined characters 
tend, however, to counterbalance the main defects. No two 
books, doubtless, are more justly famed than the twin novel- 
ettes, " Daisy Miller" and "An International Episode. " Mr. 
James, in the first, satirizes the handsome, low-bred, frivolous 
American girl. On the publication of this book, critics ac- 
cused the author of a lack in patriotism, of overweening self- 
esteem, of ridiculing that about which he knew nothing. Thieir 
angry words fell flat " An International Episode" is the con- 
trary of " Daisy Miller." Our women are at their best ; while 
fashionable life at Newport is well described. " The Portrait 
of a Lady," acknowledged to be James' best work, gives al- 
most universal pleasure. The story is a protracted account of 
the ideals, the ambitions, the foreign marriage, the misfortunes 
of a true American woman. The action of the book rambles 
the breadth of Europe. All the personages stand before the 
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reader like statues in marble ; in fact, Mr. James leaves the 
story uncompleted, surely trusting that the careful reader can 
assign a sequel to each character. 

In the qualities which render an author successful Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. James are, speaking generally, opposites. 
Nothing so makes or unmakes a literary reputation as an au- 
thor's style. This was Cooper's most palpable fault His 
vocabulary was not large ; his manner of expression was loose, 
without beauty and often slovenly. In fear of losing the in- 
spiration, he allowed his ideas to outstrip his pen. * * 
Mr. James' style is an improvement on that of the modern 
French authors. It joins the clipped sentences of the French 
with the happy choice of words peculiar to the English. His 
vocabulary is extensive and always correct No American 
author of our day possesses such a fluent, easy, graceful sty la 
The imaginative power of Mr. Cooper was very sprightly. He 
was an old-fashioued novelist He laid his plot, and went to 
work. Yet the very depth of the plot rendered it often incon- 
gruous. His historian truly says, " There is too much fiction 
in his fiction." He distorted probable facts for advantage to 
his heroes. He was not real. Thus the Indians, in the " Deer- 
slayer," leave the castle unharmed and unfired, an act unprec- 
edented in the annals of Indian warfare. Faulty style and 
improbable plot must father a majoritj'of the literary criticisms 
heaped on Cooper. The analytic school uses no plot, or, at the 
most but a trifling one. Its people ramble about in an aimless, 
way, meeting few adventures. Mr. James needs no plot, in the 
true sense of the word, and seldom uses one. 

When only his description of incident is considered. Cooper 
well deserves his title, the American Scott Word paintings 
of scenery, tales of Indian fights, accounts of the hunter's life, 
descriptions of pioneer excitements — the turkey-shoots and the 
sugar-bush — place him far in the van of American story-tellers. 
The vividness of his narrative often casts its incongruity into the 
shade. The reader is carried along from scene to scene ; he 
thinks himself in jeopardy ; his imagination is alive ; he hopes 
for rescue, and when it comes he drops the book exhausted 
with intense interest. Here is the secret of Cooper's success. 
His description of the defence of Glenn's Falls is justly con- 
sidered one of the most exciting and artistic in our literatura 
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The feelings are so won that the reader forgets impossibilities 
€tTid bows reverently before the author s genius. * * 
Character needs few adventures to display itself. Mr. James, 
tilierefore, uses no such subterfuge. True, his novels have 
many interesting incidents. But they are incidents of travel, 
not of excitement ; incidents that instruct, but do not inflama 
The personages merely relate their escapades, but gain no sym- 
pathy. 

Novels of adventure devote little attention to the portraiture 
of character. Scott was even forced to criticize his own works 
for their lack of it Cooper's characters are at times anomalies 
of real life. No praise can be given to exasperating failures 
like David Gamut, the clown of the " Last of the Mohicans," 
and Dr Battins, the jester of the solemn '' Prairie." Uncon- 
nected with the plot, they move and talk in their eccentric 
way, seemingly to enliven the spirits of the reader. They are, 
however, unneeded impossibilities, and excite disgust for their 
author and themselves. Cooper's few real men are subordinate 
characters. Such is Ishmael Bush, the squatter of the *' Prai- 
rie." Hardy, calculating, avaricious, without respect for law, 
he is the true settler of the last century. Harvey Birch is also 
a well-drawn type of the spy, who accomplished so much for 
the liberty of our land. Coopers popularity, however, rests 
largely on one character. Leatherstocking is the grandest result 
of the literary genius of America. True, he has inconsistent 
qualities — as a highly philosophical and critical mind, gained 
only by culture — but these are eclipsed by his natural origin- 
ality. He appears in turn as Deerslayer, the hunter, versed in 
the signs of the forest ; as Hawkey e, the scout, outwitting the 
wiles of the native ; as Pathfinder, the lover, with affection too 
deep to be realized ; as Leatherstocking, the old man, fleeing 
the crash of the forests ; and at last as the trapper, dying with 
. Christian calmess and a consciousness of work well done ! No 
literature has produced his equal. Mr. Cooper has uncon- 
sciously woven into these five stories another character, " Soli- 
tude" — the boon companion of Leatherstocking. The reader 
neither sees nor hears him ; he only feels his presence. He is 
perfect, because natural. ^ * It is painful to turn 

from a success like Leatherstocking to Cooper's wretched at- 
tempt at the delineation of female character. But it could 
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hardly be expected that his women would be correct paintings, 
for he had no acquaintance with polite society. They are the 
imaginative creatures of a man, egotistical, stiff, and devoid, to 
a great extent, of the tender passion. Many of his women are 
human angels, too spotless to be possible. Many more are too 
simple and unsophisticated — Mirandas in a comparatively civ- 
ilized time and country. The two extremes are blended in no 
character, but in nearly every book are antagonized. A critic 
has well said, " They are never able to do anything success- 
fully but to faint" * * Great injustice would be 
done Mr. Cooper, were his revelations of Indian character un- 
touched. His portraits of the aborigines have gained a world- 
wide reputation. It was not a new departure in literature, but 
Cooper was the first to portray, with any success, the good and 
bad qualities of the native. The author is, however, guilty of 
his common mistake — idealism. Uncas differs little from the 
reservation Indian of to-day, though Cooper endeavored to 
paint him savage and revengeful. Chingachgook is much 
better, and, at his death in the " Pioneers," is a true type of 
the red man. Hardheart and Le Renard Subtle are contradic- 
tions on their natural character, one too good, the other too 
diabolical. * * It is only patriotic in Americans, 
when considering Cooper's character portraiture, to take the 
middle stand unlaudatory, uncritical. 

Analysis of motives and feelings is Mr. James' hobby, but 
he rides it well and deserves little criticism. No branch of the 
author's art demands more care and thought than this. His 
personages not only must act, but must demonstrate why they 
so act The author must, in fact, be a mind-reader. His ac- 
quaintance with mankind and the world must be general ; his 
appreciation of the tender feelings of passion must be delicate. 
Such, as revealed in his books, is Henry James, Jr. American 
character, whether natural or Europeanized,has been his theme. 
He has been a slightly biased magistrate, who condemns the 
guilty, but extols the good. The whirlwind of abuse, excited 
by the publication of '' Daisy Miller," has now subsided. 
Daisy is humiliating to our national pride, but she teaches a 
wholesome lesson. The American girl at her best is portrayed 
in the "International Episode." But Bessie Alden is hardly 
as true to life as Daisy Miller. Bessie is too stiff, too learned, 
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-fcoo innocent for our girl of the period. '^ The Portrait of a 
ady" alone gives the reader a glimpse of the true American 
irl. Isabel Archer, for the first few weeks of her stay in Eng- 
and, is a perfect type ; but she too quickly degenerates. 
* * Like Cooper, James has attained greatest 

uccess in less important characters. What can be more nat- 
ral than those busy gossips, Mrs. Westgate, Mrs Tristiam, 
^nd, best of all, Madame Merle ! Modern mistresses quickly 
3)laying double parts, and ministering largely to the denou- 
3nent ! Christian Light is a type closely akin to Daisy Miller. 
She is deservedly and unsparingly satirized. Henrietta Stack- 
pole is as perfect as Miss Light, but she has the American 
common sense, and gains unstinted praise. * * Pop- 
ular judgment is not so laudatory of Mr. James' masculine 
characters. Lovelock, the British snob, and Lord Warburton, 
the British radical, are admirable. So also is Valentine Belle- 
garde, the interesting Frenchman. But the heroes, the Amer- 
icans, are at times very unnatural. Newman reveals idiosyn- 
cracies impossible to the practical type he is intended to repre- 
sent Eoderick Hudson is a French-American. Eowland 
Mallet is too angelic. Their good qualities, however, are many. 
Newman's common sense and patriotism, Eoderick's love for 
his art, and Rowland's devotion to his erring friend, call forth 
unqualified admiration. 

Cooper's patriotism was aggressive. No sneer, no insult, 
much less any open attack did he tolerate. Thlis did he gain 
the hostility of Europe, and thus also the antagonism of Amer- 
ica. His residence abroad dispelled his colonial illusions. He 
saw the faults of his native land, and with the patriotic hope 
of checking them, criticized. The sensitive provincial critics, 
unable to understand such motives, turned upon him a tirade 
of abuse. This was too much for Cooper s combative nature to 
endura He criticised and ridiculed his critics, and, perhaps 
unconsciously, derided the land of his birth. The seeming 
lack of patriotism aroused the masses. His popularity was 
gone, never wholly to return. Called ^'Republican" by 
Europe, " Royalist" by America, he was hated on every side. 
Yet for what a strange cause ! Love of country shines forth 
from every book. The grand descriptions of scenery, the 
homelike tale of the frontier sports, the simplicity of the char- 
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acters — all indirectly testify to his faith and pride in his native 
land. 

Not so much can be said of Mr. James' patriotism. He oc- 
cupies an impartial position, criticises all, praises all and gains 
no bitter enmities. Still he is patriotic. No other sentiment: 



could have inspired that picture of silent and womanly devo- 
tion, Mary Garland. Even his bitterest satires on American, 
society are the offspring, not of malice, but of the purest love= 
of country. Like Cooper, James ridicules with a beneficent 
purpose, but unlike Cooper he is not aggressive. His patriot- 
ism is tempered with reason and moderation. 

The influence of Cooper and his writings is far-reaching. 
Living in the formative period of our civilization, his works 
placed ideals, incorrect at times, it is true, before our fathers, 
which led them up to nobler views and higher aims. He was 
the novelist of the lower classes. He mingled pleasure with 
instruction. His influence was uplifting — holding in check 
the baser passions and stimulating the nobler sentiments. But 
the general acceptance of Cooper's delineation of the Indians is 
the best evidence of this lasting power. Every sentiment, 
every passion, every trait, which we now assign to the native, 
may be found in some of his books. Mankind knows the In- 
dian not as he is, but as Mr. Cooper says he is. Europe has 
judged the red man from Chingachgook and Magna, and be- 
lieves the whole race typified in these extremes. America, 
though not so credulous, has never wholly lifted the haze of 
mystery which Cooper has thrown around the native. 

Mr. James is still young. His influence cannot yet be meas- 
ured. Its beneficial tendency, nevertheless, may be seen in 
our gradual gain in good manners. He has delicately satirized 
the conventionalities of the best American society, and im- 
proved them. 

Both Cooper and »rames are the products and the exponents 
of their two ages. They differ widely in training, methods of 
thought, manner of expression, and the subjects of which they 
treat, but both have labored successfully for the people's pleas- 
ure and instruction. Though often misjudged and reviled, 
both will have an enduring place in the minds and hearts of 
their countrymen. William H. Hotchkiss, '86. 
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F. M. CRAWFORD AS A NOVELIST. 

The glory of a General is fleeting. He dies and his fame is 
soon overshadowed by the more recent conquests of some other 
leader. His memory lives perhaps only in the dingy and half 
iorgotten volume of History. 

The brilliancy of a statesman's career grows dim long before 
the results of his statesmanship have ceased to be a benefit tO' 
mankind. The successful author, however, becomes a part of 
our lives. His thoughts soon become our thoughts, and his- 
works are constantly before us to remind us of himself. As 
long as writers of fiction move in well-worn grooves, and are 
content to transpose old forms into new and engaging combi- 
nations, it is not impossible to prepare an analysis that may 
do service for all. When an author attempts, however, to de- 
part from the well-beaten path, he is worthy of special notice. 

The works of Francis Marion Crawford contain much that 
is seldom found in the popular novel. They are at once in- 
structive and interesting. The novel that brought Mr. Craw- 
ford prominently before the public, was "Mr. Isaacs." In the 
delineation of the hero, the novelist has shown not only con- 
siderable skill, but much original power. 

Mr. Isaacs is portrayed as an Eastern gentleman of remarka- 
able talents and great wealth. According to the custom of his 
country he has three wives. Meeting, however, a fair English 
girl, he falls desperately in love with her. When he proposes 
to put away his wives, everything objectionable seems to be 
taken from the idea by the skill of the author, and we are made 
to sympathize with what is represented as the manly and noble 
nature of the hero. 

The closing scenes of " Mr. Isaacs " are extremely pathetic. 
It is there that we see the full development of his characters. 
There is a great distinction about Mr. Crawford's characters. 
We can easily imagine their personal appearance and conceive of 
their peculiarities. In both "Dr. Claudius" and "Mr. Isaacs" we 
see unusual strength of character and depth of thought. Per- 
haps, like some of the scenes of the novels, they are too highly 
colored. But we cannot help but admire the skill with which 
they are painted. 

"A Roman Singer" is more simple in plan and style. On 
this account it is to some more pleasing. The direct, unas- 
suming language of the naiTative gives it a charm that is want- 
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his pipe and clashed with the better feelings. The youth and 
manhood of the Leatherstocking, who had years before died in 
the " Prairie," was portrayed with a skill which heightened 
the reader's admiration for this great original creation. But 
notwithstanding the finer literary ability displayed by the 
author, these works were not, strictly speaking, popular. 
Cooper had been long engaged in a bitter controversy with his 
countrymen. He had become hated by men, reviled by the 
literary world, and ostracized by society. His works suffered 
in consequence. The remaining ten years of Cooper's life 
brought forth no novels that can be classed on the better side 
of a dull mediocrity. " The Chainbearer" is the best known 
book of this period, but it was the expiring spark of Cooper's 
genius. 

Henry James, Jr., was from his cradle educated for letters. 
His father was an author and he inherited much of the fire and 
elegance of diction characteristic of the old school. Mr. James 
was long a contributor of stories on foreign travel to the month- 
lies of England and America. " Eoderick Hudson" was his 
first elaborate work, though several novelettes — best of all, the 
" Passionate Pilgrim," — in point of time, preceded it. It is a 
vivid and correct portrayal of the pessimistic side of life. The 
novel is merely a description of the ideals, the egotism, the 
final failure of its hero. A motive is assigned to every action. 
Care is evinced everywhere, and the result is a clear-cut and 
charming novel. The publication of this work marks the 
dawning of a new period in American literature. Mr. James 
seems to have voiced his own wish in that of Roderick, " to 
fling Imitation overboard, and fix his eyes on our National 
Originality." Novel readers were at first displeased with the 
ambitious young writer. They thought him presumptuous, 
in endeavoring to build up a new school. But when the first 
flush of anger had passed, and they saw the careful effort to 
please, the polite satire on the customs of society, and the sub- 
tle but extended portraits of character, their indignation turned 
to admiration. Close on this revulsion of feeling followed the 
publication of "The American." The reading public passed 
a fair judgment, but critics began to complain of "James' un- 
relenting realism." It outraged their pet ideas — ^that novels, 
in general, should have a happy conclusion. But practical, 
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Sophomoric Criticism. 

A word or two of suggestion and direction on the subject of critical essays 
will not,we are sure, come amiss, and we claim a special right to speak here, 
because these essays have always formed a considerable part of our matter 
for publication. We hope not to be misunderstood in this matter. The 
class to which our remarks will at present particularly apply is by no means 
especially at fault. Classes in the aggregate, as might be expected, do not 
differ greatly in literary work. The need of some more complete under- 
standing of the principles of literary criticism is apparent in all classes. 

The critical essay furnishes really one of the best opportunities in 
the student's course for original thought. This opportunity is too 
little valued. A dislike of hard thinking renders this exercise, as it does 
so many others, of slight value, compared with what it ought to furnish. 
Other people's opinions are too much resorted to. These are only good for 
directing one's thoughts — should furnish suggestions, never conclusions. 
The easiest way to compound an essay is too often adopted and not that 
way which will secure to the writer at the same time the most profit and the 
most credit. This is altogether bad. The criticism of a literary work fur- 
nishes, by its limitations and its definiteness, excellent opportunities for in- 
dependent work. The boundaries are clearly drawn. The arrangement is 
already largely suggested and little is to be done but good solid thinking in 
one direction. Nothing is plainer than what is expected on a given subject. 
If an author's literary character is under consideration, no one expects or 
cares for an enumeration of his works with the exact dates of their publica- 
tion. It is expected that the author's works in the aggregate will be -the 
topic ; his thoughts, his feelings and his methods of expressing them ; his 
conformity or nonconformity to the most approved type of poet, novelist or 
historian according to the class to which he belongs ; his literary, not personal, 
characteristics ; his aims, scope, depth and general contour as a literary 
figure. 

If the subject is a single work its plot or substance is not to be detailed. 
That is a matter of slight interest to the listener and no profit to the writer. 
Give its character as a literary unit, the probable or known intent ol its 
author and his success in fulfilling that intent. State the general style, tone 
and finish of the work as compared with similar works of acknowledged ex- 
cellence. This comparison need not of course be formulated but should show 
itself in the conclusion reached. Little time can bo spared for details, even 
for the purpose of general illustration. 
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Suppose the subject be a comparison of authors or of particular works of 
different authors. This balancing, clipping-down and paring-off process is 
by no means so simple. The work of comparison when forced is not over 
profitable, but even here a grasp of the salient points of resemblance and 
opposition will furnish an interesting essay. 

The tracing in a literary work of some particular phase of politics, society 
or human character furnishes a valuable subject for thought and research, 
and is often and properly made the subject of a critical essay. Here one 
should first learn clearly what he is to seek, so that he will be sure to know 
it when he sees it. Then read the work with the greatest care and apply all 
hints of the thing sought to your conception of it already formed. You can 
hardly fail to gain a clear-cut result which will be quite as certain to impress 
your hearers. 

This all has the same direction. In writing critical essays make them 
purely literary, think hard and think clearly, and the standard of such essays 
cannot fail to rise. 
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Thorougrli Work, 

The value of a classical training has often been disputed. Its advocates 
hold that it gives educational polish and fluency of language. Its opponents 
assert that it subserves no utilitarian end. Waiving the question of good 
derived, all parties agree with the axiom, that "what is worth doing, is 
worth doing well." Slovenly work in any department is fatal to progress. 
Accurate and systematized knowledge should be the student's Mecca, not 
vague generalizations. Especially does superficial work defeat the very ends 
for which Greek and Latin are studied. The scholar must thumb his lexi- 
con if his vocabulary is to be enlarged and his knowledge of etymology ex- 
tended. Bohn's horses are fleet, but they never bear their riders over the 
Royal Road to Knowledge. That is a toll road, and the toll is honest work, 
and the gates are high. The best interlinear stock cannot clear them ; as 
many a broken-kneed hack has proved. You must pay the toll, or quit the 
road. There is too much work that is worthless save for its marked value 
in the class room. There are too many college graduates whose course has 
been literary suicide. If classical study is to accomplish what its friends 
claim for it, it must first and last be Thorough, critical, laborious. 

Throughout the course of the Sophomores in Greek, during the past term, 
Prof. Bristol has had this end constantly in view. The course has thus been 
of much practical value, both on account of the work accomplished, and as 
a preparation for that which is to follow under Dr. North. There has been 
given a series of lectures on the political and social history of Greece, from 
the Ionic revolt, to the close of the Peloponnesian war. Adjunct to these 
lectures were interesting discussions of the earlier poets, as Tyrtaeus and 
Solon. These lectures and discussions have led to much independent work. 
The division of the class has also been a healthful stimulant, and alwavs 
critical study and research have been required. This is the essential basis 
of all literary excellence, and of necessity is the spirit of growth. 

The fact that at the close of last term, the Sophomores passed creditable 
examinations on difficult sight translations, sufficiently illustrates the 
thoroughness with which Greek is taught at Hamilton, as well as the spirit 
of real culture which prevails here. 
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1885. 

Both natural and political forces will make this a "red letter" year in 
the world's history. Spain indulges in the dainty luxury of an earthquake. 
The English House of Lords dance under the stimulating effect of dyna- 
mite and here in America the Socialistic whelp threatens to slaughter the 
reputable elements and ** throne the rest of mankind." A business panic, 
gigantic in its proportions, has weighed heavily on our manufacturing in- 
dustries. '85 will lift the cloud of financial depression and the nation will 
resume its wonted prosperity. The South surprises the world with its 
rapid and healthy advancement, infuses its people with new hope and rears 
as a monument to its enterprise, the New Orleans Exposition. Treaties, on 
which largely depend the future development of our country, threaten to 
lead the administration out of the wilderness of misrule. Questionable man- 
agement of national affairs has relieved one great political party and in its 
stead has been reinstated another, well skilled in the intricacies of State. 
All over the land, education is receiving a new impetus and a score of scien- 
tific societies announce their existence. Will Hamilton add to the year's 
progress? It has begun well. The Law School, for many years a living 
proof that there is nothing in a name, is again upon its feet. Under the 
new direction it promises to be a credit to the institution. The library is 
open four days in the week. Several endowment funds are reported to be 
soaring about. 

In athletics we are laboring under a disadvantage. Some, who have 
sacrificed all to render the college prominent in base ball interests, are 
wanted elsewhere. Law sharks are attempting a peep into their ex- 
chequer. It is hoped "college custom" — always honorable — will be the 
defence of the unfortunate. The gymnasium languishes with the five 
hundred thousand endowment, while boarding hall recruits a company of 
shadows. But '85 promises more than this. Hamilton will join the inter- 
collegiate athletic association, and our representatives will gain for us honor. 
Our ball nine, rewashed and thoroughly anglicised will win the pennant. 

Stoves, real, modern stoves that heat, will take the place of antiquities' 
relics, the truth-inducing excuse system may be abolished. The world will 
be poorer but wiser in the graduates of '85. 



■•♦» 



A Gift to the Rhetorical Library. 

In the death of Hon. Charles McKinney, last year, the college lost not only 
an honored trustee, but a thoughtful and generous donor. While Mr. Mc- 
Kinney gave quietly, and at times, almost secretly in behalf of changes and 
improvements that he thought would add to the comfort and enjoyment of 
student life, he often, in the same delicate way, helped individual students 
who, withou this help, could not, perhaps, have continued their college course. 
His liberality, however, is best known, and hence most appreciated by his 
endowment of the prizes that bear his name and his repeated gifts to the 
Rhetorical Library, of which he was one of the founders. 

The college will, therefore, be glad to hear that Mrs. McKinney finds 
pleasure in continuing the good work in which her husband, during the later 
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years of liis life, was so much interested. The gift for which we have to be 
especially grateful, is a set of the Edinburgh Review that has just been added 
to the Rhetorical Library. The sot begins with the first volume of the Brit- 
ish edition and comes down to recent date, numbering more than one hun- 
dred volumes. These volumes meet a special need of the Library; and, as 
all know, will be found a most valuable means of reference. Mrs. McKinney 
provides also for the prizes in English Literature this year, and, as we under- 
stand, expresses her willingness to place these prizes upon a permanent 
foundation. 

It was one of the rewards of Mr. McKinney to see, in his frequent visits 
to the college, the good results of his generous kindness. This may not be 
the privilege of the present donor; but Mrs. McKinney can be assured of 
the usefulness of her gifts, and the grateful spirit with which they are re- 
ceived. 



»*• 



Book Notice. 

United States Notes, by John Jay Knox : New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Possibly there are other men besides Mr. Knox who could have written 
as good a history of the various issues of paper money by the general gov- 
ernment as this, but certainly there is no other man whose preeminent fit- 
ness for the task is universally conceded. He had already acquired a solid 
reputation as a practical banker and financial writer, when he was appointed 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency in 1867. Five years later he became 
Comptroller, remaining in that position till May, 1884. During all that 
time he was not only a faithful and efficient officer, but his reports com- 
manded the attention and respect of the best financial authorities. They 
abounded in valuable and unusual information, and have become famous 
for their sound conclusions, wise opinions, and safe, practical suggestions. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the volume before us was warmly welcomed 
by all interested in our financial history, and has received on all sides, sin- 
cere and hearty commendation. 

The early chapters contain a brief but satisfactory account of paper money 
during the colonial and continental periods. After reading this sketch, it 
is easy to understand why the convention of 1787 refused to give to the new 
government the power to emit bills of credit. As one of the delegates said : 
** The mischief of the various experiments which had been made were now 
fresh in the public mind, and had excited the disgust of all the respectable 
part of America. That it was the intent of the framers of the Constitution 
to prohibit absolutely the emission of paper money by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as by the States, is, as Mr. Knox shows, clearly established, 
both by the debates in the Convention, and by the policy pursued, so long as 
the traditions of that time prevailed. And yet Mr. Justice Gray, speaking 
for the Supreme Court, in its latest legal tender decision, declares that all 
circumstances are quit« inconclusive ; and proceeds to find ample power not 
only for issuing treasury notes, but for making such notes, though not bear- 
ing interest, nor redeemable at any specified time, legal tenders for both 
public and private debts, in the clause of the Constitution which authorizes 
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Congress '* to borrow money on the credit of the United States." This doc- 
trine is totally antagonistic to that maintained by Hamilton and Madison, 
by Story and Kent, by Clay and Webster. But the connected history of 
the paper money issued by the Government discloses that this doctrine was 
of slow growt h, of gradual development. The war of 1812, the financial 
crisis of 1837, the Mexican war, the financial crisis of 1857, had each occa- 
sioned the issuing of treasury notes. It is true that these notes had borne 
interest and had not been legal tenders except in some instances for public 
dues, but they furnished partial, though fatal precedents for the fiat money 
of 1862. A full account of the issues of each of these periods is given, and 
their connection with the greenback is traced. An interesting feature of the 
book is the fac-similes and forms of treasury notes, including the postage 
currency, which have been put forth from 1815 to the present time. 

The chapters on the silver dollar and distribution of the surplus revenue 
among the States are of especial value. It is impossible to find as much in- 
formation on these topics in any other single volume. 

The most striking characteristic of the book is its calm and dispassionate 
and lucid statement of facts. Manv readers will wish that the author had 
given fuller expression to the very positive opinions he is known to hold, and 
had recorded the judgment he has made up, on many of the points pre- 
sented. I5ut what is lost by his method in one direction, is gained. in an- 
other. He has shown that he is not anxious to make his facts tally with 
preconceived opinions. His sole object is to j)resent all of the facts. As a 
result, he has produced a book which has taken high rank in the history of 
finance and commands complete confidence. It is to be hoped that the au- 
thor will be able soon to complete his ** History of Banking in the United 
States." The worth of this book makes its readers eager for another from 
the same pen. 



Around College. 

— Fine coasting. 

— Park, '85, has returned to college. 

— VanKennen, '86, is away teaching. 

— Who shall be our class photographer? 

— The choir has taken an immense brace. 

— Lampson, '88, has gone home for the term. 

— Auction at the Reading Room, January 26th. 

— When will we have a new stove ? By and by, 

—Hopkins, *87, has resigned from the Glee Club. 

— Prof. Root preached at Saratoga, January 25th. 

—Only four competitors went into Physical Examination. 

— The Commons Hall does not seem to be very well patronized. 

—Day of Prayer for Colleges was heartily enjoyed January 29th. 

—Dr. Taylor, of Rome, occupied the college pulpit January 25th. 
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— State Inter-Collegiate Base Ball meeting was held Januar}' 30th. 

— Prof. Stevens, of Utica, has been engaged to instruct the Glee Club. 

— Freshman at Blackboard— King James tried to raise 100,000 lbs. and 
failed. 

— Pitch, *86, was quite badly injured by a collision with a horse while 
coasting. 

— The Sophs, seem to be in doubt whether the Fresh, have run their coffin 
on the hill. 

— The prize examination in Shakespeare will take place the first Thursday 
of next term. 

— The Brick Library is now oi)en four times a week, instead of twice. 
Many thanks. 

— Services were held on the Day of Prayer for Colleges. Rev. Mr. Bach- 
man preached. 

— The chapel gallery has been repaired, so that it adds much to the con- 
venience of the choir. 

— Quite a number of winter orations were handed in. The competition 

upon the Head prize subject was large. , 

— Swift and Davidson represented Hamilton at the State Inter-Collegiate 
Base Ball Meeting, which was held in Syracuse. 

— If the students will contribute, it is probable that Garvin of the Buffa- 
loes will coach our ball nine during the winter. 

— A Freshman who did not attend chapel, inquired '• if Prex announced 

an extra tax of fifty cents a head on the college." 

— Thatcher, Primrose & West's Minstrels made it necessary for a large 
number of students to be in Utica, January 12th. 

— The behavior of certain under-classmen during noon chapels could be 
improved, especially while upper-classmen are speaking. 

— The Hamiltonian is expected to be out by the first of March. The 
printing and engraving are in the hands of a reliable New York firm. 

— Prof, to a Junior in Chemistry— ^^ You may explain the metric sys- 
tem." Junior. — " This system is commonly called the metric system." 

— A petition, asking that a post office shall be established on the hill, and 
that Mrs. Kelly shall be the post mistress, has been sent to Washington. 

— The Delta Kappa Bpsilon Chapter of this college has purchased the 
Spencer property at the foot of the hill and intend to fit up a chapter house. 

— The season for church fairs, lotteries and raffies is at hand. Would it 
not be wise for some charitable person to invest, and try to draw an oil stove 
or a cook stove for the Senior room ? 

— The College Library has received recent additions through the generos- 
ity of Hon. John J. Knox, '49, and John H. Hewson, '53, of New York city, 
and Rev. M. W. Stryker, '72, of Holyoke, Mass. 

—The Halls of North College are now lighted, through the enterprise and 
munificence of several students. Will the faculty be kind enough to follow 
this good example and give us lights in all the halls? 
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— Would it not be well for our athletes to go into training? Other col- 
leges keep their men at work all winter, and it will be necessary for Hamil- 
ton to do something similar to make a creditable showing in the spring. 

■ 

— A Professor in illustrating his lecture, said: — **As I sit here I have a 
sensation of heat." The assertion was honestly made, but the majority of 
the class took it as a joke, and when it is considered that the above assertion 
was made of the stove in the Senior room, the point of the joke can better 
be understood. 

— A sympathizing newspaper suggests the following to obviate the annoy- 
ance caused by the rustic benches in our class room. ** The latest invention 
in the shirt bosom line, is a dozen or more of them made of paper and put 
in pads, from which one can be torn when a clean shirt front is wanted. It 
strikes us that such a scheme could be worked successfully on the basement 
of a student's trousers. If there were thirty or forty layers of good stout 
cloth, and behind all of them a sheet of block tin or copper, we verily be- 
lieve that the danger signal which sadly floats in the rear of every student's 
pantaloons might be kept from the erabarassing gaze of an inquisitive pub- 
lic, at least from one week's end to another." Will some other kind-hearted 
editor recommend a substitute for the B; C. stoves in South College? 



Other Colleges. 

— There is but one periodical published by the college students of 
Germany. 

— ^Vassar has graduated 596 students; of this number 188 are married, or 
only one in three. 

— The whole number of students in the collegiate departments of the col- 
leges of the United States is 32,000. 

— A school in one of the largest Buddhist Temples in Japan, where sev- 
eral hundred young priests are educated, has recently adopted the Bible as 
a text-book for daily study. * 

— There are 21 Lutheran colleges in the United States, the oldest being 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg. More than 85 per cent, of the students 
are preparing for the ministry. 

— The young ladies of Laselle Academy attempted to found a Temperance 
Society of very mild requirements; but it was found, after the officers were 
appointed, there were no more temperance girls for members of the associ- 
ation, and no one could be induced to join. — Laselle Leaves. 

. — At Michigan University, when a class election is held, the meeting is 
generally humanized by the presence of the young lady students, and the 
principle of woman suffrage is confirmed by the election of one or more of 
the fair sex.— JKr. It is but a step from "specialists" to woman. 

—A prize contest has been undertaken by the Syracusan, in which all un- 
dergraduate subscribers can compete. Three prizes of the value of $10 
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each are offered, the first for the best essay on "Opposition to the Law o 
Action " ; second,for the best essay on '* College Work not in the Cnrriculum" 
and third, for the best poem. 

— The oldest college in the United States, with the exception of Harvard, 
viz., William and Mary, at Williamsburgh, Va., has been compelled tc 
close its doors, having but one student at the beginning of the present 
collegiate year. It was was founded in 1693 and has had among its eminent 
alumni, Washington, Randolph, Tyler, Breckenridge, and Gen. Scott. — Eo\ 

— At Yale, hereafter, in entrance examinations, and in the first two year* 
French and German will be required in the place of a corresponding amount 
of Latin and Greek. To Seniors and Juniors fifty-six elective courses ar 
open. Of the seventeen honors of class room work each week, only seve 
in the third year and five in the fourth are occupied by prescribed studies^ 
two-thirds of the time to preferred courses. 

— The question of voluntary prayers has come up again at Harvard. ^ 
number of students have taken the matter in hand and propose to make*- 
every effort to bring about the result they desire. They intend to write to- 
all the Harvard clubs in the country, urging upon them the advisability?^ 
of making the attendance at chapel optional. The following pledge is 
also being circulated among the undergraduates: **We, the undersigned, 
members of Harvard University, beleiving that any system of compulsor>^ 
religion is radically bad, do hereby agree to take aiiy concerted action that 
may seem advisable which will do away with the system of compulsorv' 
prayers now in vogue at this college. We will begin with the usual petition , 
and that failing, follow it up with decisive concerted action. And further- 
more, we pledge ourselves when alumni of this college, to use all our influ- 
ence to destroy this pernicious system, and will cast our votes for overseers- 
accordingly. " — Tribune. 

— The Harvard Advocate speaks of the book of poems entitled ** Pictures in 
Song," recently published by Clinton Scollard, '81, in the following terms: 
* ^Pictures in Song" is the title of a dainty volume of poems just issued. Mr- 
Scollard's name is familiar to all readers of Life, Outing, YoutKs Compan- 
ion, and The Current and, since the beginning of this term, has been seen 
under some very graceful verses in the Advocate, Enrolled as a student at 
Harvard, it is our wish that loyalty to a fellow student will prompt many of 
our subscribers to invest in this little book. 

The character of the verses is varied. The poems are divided into 
Madrigals, Lyrics and Lays, Ballades, etc., and Sonnets. Two poems 
among the madrigals are delightful—" By the Turret Stair," and '* Myrtis,''^ 
the first stanza of which reads thus: 

' ' In dreams I see her drive her flocks 

When, up a cloudless sky, 
Apollo with his golden locks 
At mom is climbing high. 
She sings—and, at the witching sound. 

The little larks, in glee 
Wake all the dewy air around 
In vine clad Thessaly." 
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exchanges. 

— In the January issue of the Varsity is an article on the proposed con- 
solidation of the Ontario colleges into a university. The object is to in- 
crease the facilities for higher education in Canada, under an endowment by 
the state. Lack of space prevents a full presentation of the subject, which is of 
great interest. We shall endeavor in a future issue, to present it more fully. 

— The young ladies of Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky., favor us this 
month with their Christmas number. It is dedicated to Santa Claus, the 
old folks, and young folks, and the wide, wide world. This is compre- 
hensive and safe; nobody can feel slighted. We never had a paper dedi- 
cated to us before, and we are filled with a deep and solemn joy, and when 
we gaze upon the full page illustration of the infant soliloquizing over her 
doll, joy becomes beatitude. Aside from its juvenility the paper is attract- 
ive. 

— We acknowledge the receipt of the following exchanges: Acta Colum- 
biana, Amherst Student, Argo, Bates Student, Bowdoin Orient, Chroni- 
cle, Princetonia/n, Columbia Spectator, Harvard Advocate, Hamilton Col- 
lege Monthly, Cornell Era, Su7i and Review, Dartmouth University Her- 
ald, Howard Advocate, Lehigh Burr, LaFayette College Jourvial, Madi- 
sonenais, Michigan Argonaut, Nassau Spectator, Syracusan, Trinity Tab- 
let, Yale Courant, Yale News, Vassar Miscellany, Cortland News, Blair 
Hall Lit., Undergraduate, University Press, Varsity, Acta Victoriana, &c. 

— The Michigan Argonaut for Januaiy 10th, contains the first of a series 
of brief articles on the older Chicago alumni. The articles are from the pen 
of prominent western journalists, and promise to be spicy and interesting. 
The same issue contains an indignant protest against a proposed Freshman 
annual. The University is already afflicted with so many that the Argo- 
naut urges consolidation and exclaims, " May curses rest upon the man who 
first persuaded our predecessors that a second annual was necessary. Ann 
Arbor is already cursed with them, and any new one will be an unmixed 
evil." 

— The N^assau Lit. for December, is if possible above its standard. ** An 
Autumn Harvest of Short Stories," is an excellent resume of the work and 
style of Mr. Janvier, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Bishop, and Miss Litchfield. The 
writer carefully develops and illustrates two types of the short story ; that 
which depends for its interest "upon a picturesque and taking setting," 
and that in which original ideas and striking plots are depended upon to 
attract and interest the reader. The number contains besides entertaining 
short stories, and a poem whose delicate descriptions will be appreciated by 
all who have wandered in the Berkshire Hills. 

— A new comer is upon our table, and to it we extend a cordial welcome, 
and an earnest wish for success in the path it has marked out. The Colle- 
gian proposes to fill a want long felt by graduates of different institutions 
who are interested in the college world, but who can of necessity have but 
slight access to college publications. We quote from the leading editorial 
as follows: " The paper will be devoted primarily to the interests of colleges 
and their graduates. All colleges and the graduates of all colleges, will re- 
ceive equal attention in it« columns." *'A registry of colleges will be a feat- 
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ure of the Collegian" **A brief space will be devoted to literary and secret 
societies, to alumni associations, and to athletic sports indulged in by colle- 
gians." " The Collegian will be conducted with the aid of an advisory com- 
mittee of fifteen, one from each of fifteen prominent colleges." The typog- 
raphy and general appearance of the paper is most attractive. It is a valu- 
able addition to college literature, and will win the success it so well merits. 
Published monthly, at 55 Pine Street, New York City. 



• ♦ ■■ 



Picking^s and Stealings. 

— ** I Mosh I was a star," said he dreamily. ** I wish you was a comet," 
she replied coolly, ** for then you would come around only once in 1560 
years." 

NIMMER MEHR. 

She is standing by the landing, 
Where the ocean weeds are stranding, 

Looking far across the sea ; 
Damp the night's white mists are falling, 
Wild the stormy petrel's calling. 
Black and grim the night appalling. 

Darkly sinks on wave and tree. 

** Lost at sea, lost to thee," 
Harshly now the waves, swift crawling, 

Roar across the barren lea. 

He is lying where the dying. 
Moaning winds their death are sighing, 

On the wreck-strewn, desert shore; 
And the waves his feet are pressing. 
And the dews his lips caressing, 
Never once the wild truth guessing, 

That the kisses that they pour, 

Evermore, Evermore, 
Are but the dark night's death-blessing 

On a life whose work is o'er. — Yale Courant. 

He sat on the chair, she sat on his knee, 

And the chair, it sat on the floor; 
He felt dehonnaire, she felt full of glee. 

And the Chair— it felt very sore. 

He was made very stout, she was made like to him, 

But the chair, it was made very weak ; 
He sighed at her pout, she laughed at his whim. 

And the chair, it groaned at their cheek. 

He gave in to the fair, she gave in to the chap, 

But the chair, it gave in by far more ; 
He collapsed in the chair, she collapsed in his lap. 

And the chair, it collapsed to the floor. 
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He sat where he fell, she did just as he, 

And the chair with him also concurred ; 
fle shouted out "well," she shrieked, ** 0, my knee!" 

But the chair, it said never a word. — Yale Courcmt. 

There is a metre prosaic, dactylic, 
There is a metre for laugh and for moan ; 

But the metre which is never prosaic. 
Is the "Meet her by moonlight alone." — Ex. 

Oft through the summer vacation, 

We played— the fair Clara and I — 
Love games o'er the net of our tennis. 

With glances enticingly shy. 

THIS. 

This season again we play tennis 

Together through many a set ; 
But now we always play double, 

'Gainst the world just over the net. — Orient, 

— ** He died on the field," she sobbed as she stoo<l at his tombstone; " a 
rallant soldier, no doubt," broke in a sympathetic old man. "Oh! no, sir, 
le was hit by a base-ball bat." 

A handsome youth held in his arms 
A maid with all the usual charms; 
And said by that fond attitude, 
I'm holding fast to what is good. 

It seemed as though some ancient Greek 
Had sculptured there a thing antique. 
The classic air and gi'aceful pose 
Was such as sculpture often shows. 

But no. That tender, fond, embrace. 
Was one of realistic grace, 
More pleasing far than silhouettes. 
Or sentimental statuettes. 

Perhaps ycu think such things a sin. 

And never take such rackets in. 

But Scripture says, one always should 

Hold tight and fast to what is good. — Argo, 

" FOUR OF A KIND." 

A naughty boy was sent one day 
Wit h money for a coat to pay ; 
Alas I he did not cane the goat — 
I mean he did not gain the coat. 
For, on the way, oh, burning shame I 
He fell against a poker game; 
Saddest of words, a fob-tail blush— 
Of course I mean a bob-tail flush. 
His money gone, his awful dad. 
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He knew would thrash him bitter-bad — 
Too well, alas ! — he blew his nose — 
1 should have said, he knew his blows. 
" Father," he cried, with fearless eye, 
" I could, but will not tell a lie: 
Against three kings I packed two bears — 
That is, 1 mean, 1 backed two pairs." 

— ^^ Unknown Liar^^^ in **The Chronicle." 

— Two soldiers lay beneath their blankets, looking up at the stars. Says 
Jack: •* What made you go into the army, Tom?" ** Well," replied Tom, 
" I had no wife and I loved war. Jack; so I went. What made you go? " 
** Well," returned Jack, ** I had a wife and 1 loved peace, Tom; sol went." 
—Ex. 

HER PHOTO. 

She is sitting in a chair, 
And around her golden hair 

Plays the sun ; 
And the air of faint surprise 
In her dreamy, tender eyes 

Yanks the bun. 

She is " delicately weak;" 
There's a flush upon her cheek. 

Clear and thin ; 
If vou could but understand 
How 1 once held her full hand^ 

You would grin. 

Well, I made a pretty ass 

One that no chap could surpass — 

Of myself. 
She said " No." What was her name? 
W^ell, she's in that velvet frame 

On the shelf. — Princetonian. 

Cold grew the breath of Autumn as she lay 

Upon her scarlet-curtained couch to die. 

Low wept the mourning winds, and deep the sigh 
Of princely tree, and rocks in garments gray. 
Beloved was the brunette bride ; and gay 

The flaming colors flung to beautify 

The court when messengers brought in the cry: — 
" Prince Winter comes to take his bride away." 
From Polar seas the gray groom came that night, 

And all the Warden Winds flew at his call; 
They roused the royal court. In hasty flight 

The heated woodbine leaves flew through the hall : — 
" Wake, bride! " But ah! the sorry, sorry sight, 

The Winter's breaking tears in snowflakes fall. — Ex. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— George G, McAdam, '83, is President of the Travelers' Club, in Rome. 

— Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, is Secretary of the New York Free Trade 
Club. 

Rev. Dr. Foster Ely, '58, has resigned the rectorship of Grace Church in 
Lockport. 

— Augustus A. Clough, '84, is a student of medicine in the Buffalo Med- 
ical College. 

— Rev. James S. Root, '70, of Adams, has received a call to the Presby- 
terian Church in Brighton. 

— Rev. L. Parsons Bissell, '63, is doing most acceptable and fruitful 
work as rector of St. Michael's Church, in Litchfield, Conn. 

— Ward M. Beckwith, '80, has received the appointment of Private Sec- 
retary to U. S. Senator J. R. McPhcrson, of Washington, D. C. 

— Smith Debbage, '83, begins work as a lawyer in the office of Russell, 
Dennison & Latting, Mutual Life Insurance Building, New York. 

— H. D. Cunningham, '66, will spend the winter in Albany as legislative 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post^ the Utica Morning Herald^ 
and other newspapers. 

— "Free Trade and Protection " was the subject of the lecture by Rev, 
Dr. William H. Matnard, '54, of Madison University, before the Educa- 
tional Association, in Rome. 

— Rev. S. W. Eddy, '75, sets a commendable example to other class secre- 
taries by making early arrangements for the first decennial reunion of his 
classmates next commencement. 

— On the 8th of December, 1884, the Sunday School in the church of Rev. 
M. W. Stryker, '72, in Holyoke, Mass., had an attendance of 468, and of 
fifty teachers not one was absent. 

— At the close of the fall term in Markham's Academy, Milwaukee, Wis.* 
Prof. C. N. Kendall, '82, was presented by patrons of the school with $100 
and two sets of historical works. 

— Louis F. Giroux, '84, has no end of linguistic opportunities in the 
Syrian Protestant College of Beirut, where three languages are taugnt, and 
as many as eight languages are spoken. 

— Hon. Warren Hiqley, '62, has removed from Cincinnati, 0., to 55 
Broadway, New York, where he acts as counselor and manager of the '* Amer- 
ican and European Investment Company." 

— Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, has been reelected one of the fifteen Direc- 
tors of the Redwood Library and AthenaBum, an endowed institution that 
has lived one hundred and fifty-four years. 

— Hon. John D. Norton, '67, of Pontiac, Mich., is treasurer of the Mich- 
igan Military Academy, at Orchard Park, Mich. , in which A. N. Shaw, '82, 
fills the professorship of History and Oratory. 
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He knew would thrash him bitter-bad — . 
Too well, alas ! — he blew his nose — 
1 should have said, he knew his blows. 
** Father," he cried, with fearless eye, 
** I could, but will not tell a lie: 
Against three kings I packed two bears — 
That is, I mean, 1 backed two pairs." 

— ^^Unknottm Liar,^* in ^'The Chronicle." 

— Two soldiers lay beneath their blankets, looking up at the stars. Says 
Jack: •* What made you go into the army, Tom?" *' Well," replied Tom, 
" I had no wife and I loved war. Jack; so I went. What made you go? " 
** Well," returned Jack, ** I had a wife and 1 loved peace, Tom; sol went." 
—Ex. 

HER PHOTO. 

She is sitting in a chair, 
And around her golden hair 

Plays the sun ; 
And the air of faint surprise 
In her dreamy, tender eyes 

Yanks the bun. 

She is " delicately weak;" 
There's a flush upon her cheek. 

Clear and thin ; 
If vou could but understand 
How 1 once held her full hand^ 

You would grin. 

Well, I made a pretty ass 

One that no chap could surpass — 

Of myself. 
She said ** No." What was her name? 
Well, she's in that velvet frame 

On the shelf. — Princetonian, 

Cold grew the breath of Autumn as she lay 

Upon her scarlet-curtained couch to die. 

Low wept the mourning winds, and deep the sigh 
Of princely tree, and rocks in garments gray. 
Beloved was the brunette bride ; and gay 

The flaming colors flung to beautify 

The court when messengers brought in the cry : — 
'* Prince Winter comes to take his bride away." 
From Polar seas the gray groom came that night, 

And all the Warden Winds flew at his call; 
They roused the royal court. In hasty flight 

The heated woodbine leaves flew through the hall : — 
" Wake, bride! " But ah! the sorry, sorry sight, 

The Winter's breaking tears in snowflakes fall. — Ex, 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— George G, McAdam, *83, is President of the Travelers' Club, in Rome. 

— Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, is Secretary of the New York Free Trade 
Club. 

Rev. Dr. Foster Ely, '58, has resigned the rectorship of Grace Church in 
Lockport. 

— Augustus A. Clough, '84, is a student of medicine in the Buffalo Med- 
ical College. 

— Rev. James S. Root, '70, of Adams, has received a call to the Presby- 
terian Church in Brighton. 

— Rev. L. Parsons Bissell, '63, is doing most acceptable and fruitful 
work as rector of St. Michael's Church, in Litchfield, Conn. 

— Ward M. Beckwith, '80, has received the appointment of Private Sec- 
retary to U. S. Senator J. R. McPherson, of Washington, D. C. 

— Smith Debbage, '83, begins work as a lawyer in the office of Russell, 
Dennison & Latting, Mutual Life Insurance Building, New York. 

— H. D. Cunningham, '66, will spend the winter in Albany as legislative 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post, the Utica Morning Heraldy 
and other newspapers. 

— "Free Trade and Protection " was the subject of the lecture by Rev, 
Dr. William H. Maynard, '54, of Madison University, before the Educa- 
tional Association, in Rome. 

— Rev. S. W. Eddy, '75, sets a commendable example to other class secre- 
taries by making early arrangements for the first decennial reunion of his 
classmates next commencement. 

— On the 8th of December, 1884, the Sunday School in the church of Rev. 
M. W. Stryker, '72, in Holyoke, Mass., had an attendance of 468, and of 
fifty teachers not one was absent. 

— At the close of the fall term in Markham's Academy, Milwaukee, Wis.* 
Prof. C. N. Kendall, '82, was presented by patrons of the school with $100 
and two sets of historical works. 

— Louis F. Giroux, '84, has no end of linguistic opportunities in the 
Syrian Protestant College of Beirut, where three languages are taugnt, and 
as many as eight languages are spoken. 

— Hon. Warren Hiqley, '62, has removed from Cincinnati, 0., to 55 
Broadway, New York, where he acts as counselor and manager of the ** Amer- 
ican and European Investment Company." 

— Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, has been reelected one of the fifteen Direc- 
tors of the Redwood Library and AthenaBum, an endowed institution that 
has lived one hundred and fifty-four years. 

— Hon. John D. Norton, '67, of Pontiac, Mich., is treasurer of the Mich- 
igan Military Academy, at Orchard Park, Mich., in which A. N. Shaw, '82, 
fills the professorship of History and Oratory. 
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— A. L. Blair, *72, editor of the Daily Saratogian, receives frequent calls 
for his popular lecture on ** Old Clothes." The " Old Clothes " are ingen- 
iously used for concealing much new wine in new bottles. 

— Rev. M. E. Grant, '70, the new pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Holland Patent, has the confidence, sympathy and cotJperation of his people. 
Six accessions have been recently made to the membership of his church. 

— In the World's Exposition in New Orleans, the first educational exhibits 
to be perfectly arranged, came from Minnesota, under the personal direc- 
tion of Hon. David L. Kiehle, '61, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

— Rev. David A. Reed, '77, has been elected President of a new organiza- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., called the •* School of Christian Workers." 
Dwight L. Moody, of Northfield, Mass., is one of the trustees, and will de- 
liver addresses. 

— Rev. M. M. Curtis, '80, of the Reformed Church in Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, has accepted a call to the Pairmount Avenue Church, in Cleveland, 0., 
and Rev. G. R. Pike, '80, formerly of Elbridge, has accepted a call to the 
church in Clayville. 

— At the recent installation of Rev. Frederick Witte, as pastor of the 
German Presbyterian Church, in Freeport, 111., services were conducted in 
German by Rev. Dr. Herman D. Jenkins, '64, who sometimes preaches in 
the language of Luther. 

— Andrew C. White, '81, is doing the work of an assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in Cornell University. At the same time he 
occupies a classical fellowship, and is pursuing studies in ancient languages 
as a candidate for Ph. D. 

—Professor S. G. W^illiams, '52, of Cornell University, denies that he said 
the specimens of coal taken from the mine near Cortland were '* first rate 
specimens of anthracite." He thinks on the contrary that money spent in 
developing it is thrown away. 

— "Helps to the Study of Caesar's Gallic Wars," is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet prepared by Professor John L. Lampson, '82, for the use of his 
Latin classes in the State Normal School of Nashville, Tenn. Such helps 
point the way to thorough teaching. 

—Hon. Daniel P. Wood, '43, is President of the Onondaga Savings Bank 
of Syracuse; and Hon. Henry L. Duquid, '56, is President of the Syracuse 
Savings Bank of Syracuse. You deposit your money in either bank, and 
are sure of its return when called for. 

—The largest group ever attempted in photography is a composition pic- 
ture of the famous Seventh Regiment of New York. It is 12 feet long and 
7 feet high, and contains 800 distinct portraits, with that of Col. Emmons 
Clark, '47, in the central foreground. 

—As President of the "American Surety Company," at 160 Broadway, 
New York, Hon. Richard A. Elmer, '64, issues bonds for officers and em- 
ployes of railways, banks, telegraph companies, express companies, and 
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persons employed by corporations and business houses, or holding positions 
of trust. 

— James S. Baker, *57, is now a member of the new firm of Baker & 
Taylor, and their business as publishers and booksellers will be continued 
at No. 9 Bond street, New York. No man in New York has a safer gift for 
telling the value of a new book, or more quickness in finding a rare old 
book, than James S. Baker, *57. 

— One of his classmates writes that ** John Clark, Jr., '83, has abandoned 
the anatomy of the Shemitic language for that of the human body, and be- 
come a student in the University Medical College on 26th street, New York," 
where he finds himself in the same lecture-room with George H. Rodger, 
'83, Ivan P. Balabanopf, '84, and John C. Bryan, '84. 

— Rev, Charles F. Goss, '72, pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, of 
Utica, has received and accepted a call to the Chicago Avenue Church, Chi- 
cago, the church founded by D. L. Moody. This is an Independent church, 
without ecclesiastical connection . Mr. Goss's departure from Utica will be 
sorely regretted, within and without the prosperous Bethany Church. 

— Rev. W. C. ScoFiELD, '47, of Westhampton, Mass., has accepted an ap- 
pointment to act as missionary agent of the Western New York Association. 
He will have the oversight of twenty-five churches, eleven of which are now 
without pastors. During his three years in Westhampton, Mass., Mr. Sco- 
field has received 100 new members, and collected $5,000 for church repairs. 

— In the Assembly of the New York State Legislature, Hon. Henry C. 
Howe, '58, of Fulton, has a place on four standing committees — "Judic- 
iary," ** Game Laws," ** Two-Thirds and Two-Fifths Bills," " Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Whole." Hon. Frank B. Arnold, '63, of Unadilla, has a place 
on four standing committees — '* Judiciary," " Villages," *' Civil Divisions," 
"Engrossed Bills." 

— For annual school reports we are indebted to Superintendent B. B. 
Snow, '50, of Auburn; Superintendent C. W. Cole, '62, of Albany; Super- 
intendent Andrew McMillan, '67, of Utica; Superintendent C. A. Bab- 
cock, '74, of Oil City, Pa. ; Superintendent L. R. Hunt, '74, of I^ittle Falls; 
Superintendent George Griffith, '77, Lockport; Secretary G. W. Kim- 
berley, '77, Duluth, Minn. ; Secretary G. T. Church. '80, Saratoga Springs. 

— The catalogue of Congregational ministers of the State of New York, 
includes Rev. Robert Dick, '40, of Buffalo; Rev. W. J. Knox, '52, of Knox- 
boro; Rev. J. E. Tinker, '57, of Sinclairville ; Rev. Dr. J. A. Paine, '59, of 
Tarrytown; Rev. Samuel Miller, '60, of Deansville; Rev. A. S. Wood, '61, 
of Renssalaer Falls; Rev. Myron Adams, '63, of Rochester; Rev. Dr. M. G. 
Bullock, '71, of Owego; Rev. C. M. Bartholomew, '74, of Reeds Corners. 

— Charles B. Curtis, '49, has been appointed by the Union League Club 
of New York, to obtain signatures to a memorial asking Congress for the 
enactment of a law that will admit works of art free of duty. In 1883 a 
law was passed by which the import duty on works of art was raised from 
ten per cent, to thirty per cent. How it happened that such a law was 
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enacted, no one seems able to explain. It was not asked for by artists, and 
it ought to be repealed without delay. 

— Hon. James H. Willaed, *68, of Bedford, Ind., a member of the State 
Senate of Indiana, delivered an elaborate address before the recent Sanitary 
Convention at Perdue University, in which he mentioned that " Sanitation, 
or the science of the protection of the public health, has ever been an index 
of that enlightenment of humanity which we call civilization." Heretofore 
Senator Willard has been known chiefly for the force with which he has pre- 
sented his arguments in political contests, either on the stump or in the 
Legislature. 

—Had his life been spared. Rev. Charles Jeeome, '39, would have re- 
joiced with a father's proud joy at the sight of *' One Year's Sketch Book," 
by Irene E. Jerome, published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. It is an orig- 
inal series of illustrations from nature, comprising forty-six full-page pic- 
tures of great beauty and expressing the life of nature the year round. The 
mottoes from the poets and from the Bible are echoed in the imaginative 
and feeling expression of the pictures, making it one of the most charming 
books of the season, and a book for all seasons. 

— Daniel Huntington, '36, of New York, has been commissioned by the 
Government at Washington, to execute a full length portrait of President 
Arthur. It will represent the Chief Magistrate as standing in the portico oi 
a public building, one hand resting on the base of a great column. Mr. 
Arthur is a very tall man, six feet one and one-half inches in height. His 
commanding figure appears to advantage in the portrait. He wears a dark 
overcoat trimmed handsomely with fur, which gives him a judicial appear- 
ance. The portrait will cost several thousand dollars. 

— A letter in the Boston Congregatiotialist notices the fact as an excep- 
tion to the prevalent irreligion of our eminent men, that Hon. Joseph R. 
Hawley, '47, and Charles Dudley Warner, '51, lately occupied the same 
pew at a Sunday service in Hartford, Conn.: *'Both are members of the 
Congregational Church. One is the most honored statesman in Connecti- 
cut; the other the foremost author of the city, if not of the State. Both are 
on the side of righteousness, as the thing that most exalts a nation. Chris- 
tianity presents no antagonism to real statesmanship and true culture." 

— ** Pictures in Song," by Clinton Scollard, '81, published by G. P. 
Putnam & Son, are rightly named, and promptly fulfill a confident proph- 
eey which the youthful author's friends have kept on file since his gradua- 
tion. The rhythmical technique of the '* Pictures in Song" is fully equal 
to their wholesome sweetness of thought and phrasing. ** They are pictures 
culled from nature's store" — breezy, unbookish, and real. The book is a 
selection, and some things have been left out, which the author's friends 
look for in the index. Amends should be made for this in the near event 
of the next edition. 

— The annual meeting of the Utica Homestead Aid Association was held 
December 22. Edward Curran, '56, was reelected President, and Rev. 
Charles F. Goss, '72, Vice President. The closing words ot the President's 
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address show that the Homestead Aid Association has a twofold usefulness, 
and aids in the building of characters as well as homes: 

"While saving money is not the supreme end of life, it is very closely 
connected with our duty to ourselves, and to those dependent upon us, and 
with our ability to help others. It may be called a broad and strong foun- 
dation of character, which, having once laid, we may cover with a fair build- 
ing raised upon it." 

— "Velasquez and Murillo," by Charles B. Curtis, '48, of New York, 
is an elaborate art-book that will bring something of unique glory to our 
country as well as to its author and his mother college. It shows what 
splendid results may be reached, as well in authorship as in art, by a special- 
ized enthusiasm. Mr. Curtis is well known among lovers of art, on either 
side of the Atlantic, as the owner of the largest collection of engravings 
from the works Velasquez and Murillo. The collection ranking next to Mr, 
Curtis' is that found by the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. Next in 
value are those in the Bibliothique Nation ale, of Paris, and the British 
Museum. The Museum at Munich and the library at Vienna have also a 
good number. 

— A correspondent of the St, Louis Evangelist says: '* Since it has been un- 
derstood that President-elect Cleveland will attend the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C, the demand for pews there has be- 
come much greater. The church is overflowing now, and when a represen- 
tative of Governor Cleveland called the other day to see about securing a 
place for him, the pastor. Rev. Dr. W. A, Bartlett, '52, proposed to give 
up his own pew in the middle isle, in order to accommodate the coming 
President. Relations of a cordial nature have long existed between the 
pastor of this church and Governor Cleveland, and for a few days before 
the inauguration ceremonies the family of the Governor will bo the guests of 
Dr. Bartlett, at Hamilton Place, his home m Washington." 

— At the last session of the Legislature of Massachusetts the Reform 
School at Westborough was ordered to be discontinued. The land, com- 
prising upwards of 200 acres, and the buildings, were placed in charge of a 
board of trustees. The institution is thereby organized for the homoeopathic 
treatment of the insane, under the name of the Westborough Insane Hospi- 
tal. In order to make the necessary alterations, the sum of fl 150, 000 was 
appropriated. The trustees have appointed Dr. N. Emmons Paine, '74, of 
Albany, supervisor of building, to become the Superintendent of the 
hospital when the asylum is completed and patients are admitted. Dr. 
Paine is well qualified for this responsible position by his experience at the 
Middletown Insane Asylum, where, for several years, he held the office of 
assistant physician. He will leave Albany to take charge of the work about 
the 1st of April, 1885, The present buildings are large and imposing, having 
a frontage of over 400 feet, with additional wings of large dimensions. 

— The Grand Army posts of Utica had a camp-tire Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 30, with a collation and speeches. The "Citizen Soldier" was re- 
sponded to by Rev. I. 0. Best, '67, of Clinton. He said officers might prove 
traitors, but the rank and file would not. Citizen soldiers fought and won 
the Revolutionary war, the War of 1812, and the Mexican war. Mr. Best 
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paid a very high tribute to the citizen soldiers of the late war, especially 
those who were not permitted to return to their homes. The citizen soldier 
of 1861, was the peer of the soldier of 1776, and more could not be said. 
" The duty of the soldier to the Government, and the duty of the Govern- 
ment to the soldier," was responded to by Charles H. Sbarle, '69, of Utica. 
The duty of the Government to the soldier is one it can never pay, because 
the government owes its life to the soldier. It is the only free government 
in the world. The government has been grateful and generous to the soldier, 
but the man who fought for his country should never be allowed to want. 
The duty of the soldier is to be the exemplar of every virtue in citizenship; 
to preserve the country, and to teach the young to love it. 

— Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, pastor of Bethany Church in Phila- 
delphia, has had the courage to declare that 

'* The ambassadors of Christ are often cursed by a worldly ambition ; they go 
out hunting places, and seeking salaries rather than fishing for men, and sav- 
ing souls ! The lust of human applause is satan's most tempting bait and blind- 
ing bribe. As John Angel James wrote, with many of our Lord's ministers, 
* Vox populi is the secret spring of their endeavor!' And so we are tempted 
in building God's very altars to use the hewn and polished stone of wisdom of 
words and unsanctified rhetoric, which God has forbidden ; and so the polished 
altar attracts the admiration of the people, but not the celestial fire which 
comes down to consume the sacrifice and compel the shouts, ' Jehovah, he is 
the God!' I feel impelled to a most humiliating confession. As I candidly 
look back, 1 fear that a large part of my own preaching has been hay, wood 
and stubble. Literary am bition was my idol ; the determination to be a scholar, 
an orator, a theologian, an eloquent preacher, led to diligent study and 
effort ; such motives had more to do with my abundant activity than the 
love of Jusus. of the truth, or of souls. About eight years a^o, God showed 
me this terrible selfishness of my own heart, and then with his help I nailed 
to the cross this dazzling idol. And during these eight years of humble and 
honest endeavor to exalt only the Lord Jesus, God has used me as never 
before.'' 

— The Adams Collegiate Institute begins the term in the H. C. I. building, 
which is now in possession of the trustees, who have put it in repair for im- 
mediate use. For the possession of this property, which has been a source 
of so much trouble, disappointment and annoyance to the community for 
the past few years, the people of Adams are mdebted to the public spirit and 
generosity of Mr. D. A. Dwight, '50, and his highly esteemed wife, whose 
praise is in every home in the village, to the prompt and unanimous action 
of the trustees, and to the liberality, patience and energy of the citizens and 
teachers who have contributed time and money so often to keep the school 
together in the days of darkness and adversity. The published report of the 
number of certificates secured dunngthe past year and of the average num- 
ber of regents' scholars upon which State money is assigned, will show an 
increase compared with years when the school was considerably larger. 
Some credit is due to the weary teachers whose untiring nerve and energy 
have never broken under so many discouragements. Twice burned out and 
once turned out, the school begins again with a new year of hope and 
promise. Its record in the past gives assurance of something good in the 
future. 

— The sermon preached last Thanksgiving day by Rev. Dr. Levi Parsons, 
'49, of Mount Morris, was richly worthy to be printed, and should be widely 
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distributed. He sees how a national debt may be a bond of union, and thus 
a national blessing : 

A debt which many predicted never would be paid or could be paid, and 
which soon after the war was threatened with repudiation, is now awaking 
alarm only lest it should be paid ^too soon, and thus deprive us of what has 
proved to be a solid foundation for the most excellent banking system with 
which this or any other country has ever been favored. This national cur- 
rency has educated us out of those narrow and jealous views of State rights 
which once prevailed. Our financial system has, therefore, not only raised us 
immensely in the estimation of foreign nations, but it has settled questions of 
internal policy, which could not have been settled by argument, while 
it has done much to abate sectional strife and make all to realize the supe- 
rior advantages of a strong central government. Similar results are attrib- 
utable to our postal system, our express agencies and our telegraph com- 
panies, which, with their increased efficiency and diminished prices, are 
bringing people widely separated very near to each other; teaching us that 

our individual interests are best promoted by those agencies that extend their 
benefits to the man in the remotest hamlec, not less than to the one who 
niay live in the metropolis. These various agencies, with their minute ram- 
ifications all over our vast domain, may be compared to the system of nerves 
in the human body, through which its unity is expressed and its power is ex- 
erted. When a man can say I am an American citizen, it then matters com- 
pmratively little whether his home is among the rocky hills of New England, 
or on the sunny plains of the South or the western slope of the Pacific. He 
is not only protected by the stars and stripes, but in his industrial pursuits, 
in his every day life, he is aided and cheered by the strong pulsations which 
he feels through the agencies for the promotion of our internal commerce. 

— The annual meeting of the trustees of the New York State Homoeop- 
athic Asylum for the Insane at Middletown, furnishes fit occasion for a sketch 
in the Daily Press of that village, of Dr. Seldkn H. Talcott, *69 : 

*'He was born in Rome, N. Y., July 7, 1842, and grew up on a farm, re- 
ceiving an academic education. In 1864 he entered Hamilton College, but 
left it shortly aftei*ward to enter the 15th N. Y. V., serving with them until 
the close of the war, when he received an honorable discharge. He re- 
entered college in 1865, and graduated in 1869. During his college course 
he received the appointment of prize speaker and as Clark prize orator, and 
during his senior year, was one of editors of the Hamilton Campus^ a college 
weekly. Soon after leaving college he began the study of medicine, being 
graduated from the New York Homoeopathic Medical College in 1872, with 
the highest standing in the class, of which he was chosen valedictorian. He 
then began the practice of medicine in partnership with Dr. Hunger, of 

Waterville, N. Y., (whose daughter became his wife in 1873,) for three and 
a half years, when, in Septemoer, 1875, he was appointed Chief of Staff of 
the Homoeopathic Charity Hospital at Ward's Island, N. Y. He remained 
in charge of that institution, performing also the duties of Medical Superin- 
tendent in the New York City Asylum for Inebriates, and in the Soldiers' 
Retreat, until April, 1877, when he resigned to accept his present position, 
tendered him unanimously by the trustees. 

" In politics Dr. Talcott has always been a Republican, and in the cam- 
paigns of 1868 and 1872 stumped Oneida County. He has been, and is still, 
a prominent member of various medical societies. National, State and local. 
He is also widely known as a lecturer on medical topics and as an author in 
the same line, many of his pamphlets having had a large circulation. 
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** Personally, Dr. Talcott is a man of commanding figure, with a physiaue 
which would serve as a model for a Hercules or a frontiersman. Coupled 
with this, is a most genial, affable manner, brilliant conversational talents, 
and (in the parlance ot the profession) a mirthful diathesis— a fortunate com- 
bination of qualities for a physician and especially a physician to the insane." 

— Hon. Andrew Shuman, '54, editor of the Chicago Evening Journal, 
and fii*st on the list of Republican Electors for Illinois, visited Washington 
in December, and on his return called upon Governor Cleveland. 

' ' He greeted me warmly and impressed me favorably. His pictures do not do 
him justice. He is better looking than his photographs represent him — has a 
larger and better-shaped head, and is larger and solider in person. He is a 
medium-sized man as to height, heavily built, almost corpulent, and weighs, 
I should think, about 240. His hair, thinly covering a well-rounded head, 
is light brown, and he is partially bald on the top and center. His forehead 
is large, smooth and well-formed ; his light blue eyes have a kindly expres- 
sion, and, when he smiles, give a peculiar twinkle that seem to bespeak a 
good soul within. The pictures and descriptions that have represented his 
head as of pyramidal shape are not correct; his large head is symmetrical 
from the top to about the middle of the face, where his fat cheeks round out 
to a thick neck and down to a double chin. He wears a short light brown 
moustache, his face being otherwise clean-shaven. His well-formed and 

good-sized Roman nose and the portion of his face and head above the 
mouth and fat cheeks remind one of Napoleon Bonaparte — it is a Napole- 
onic head, in faxjt, except as to the eyes, and those are more like the optics 
of a woman or a poet than of a rugged statesman or warrior. His g^eat 
head sits well-poised upon a short, full neck and broad ample shoulders and 
a full chest. He looks like a man who lives well and enjoys the good things 
of life, which he no doubt does. He dresses in plain black, is entirely unas- 
suming in his manners, and is afe simple and approachable as any common 
man. In conversation he speaks up clearly and unhesitatingly, his voice 
being deep but low, and his intelligent face is almost as expressive of his 
thought and feeling as is his tongue. He looks and talks like a thoroughly 
honest man and a true American patriot, and I shall expect that he will so 
prove to be when he gets to Washington. I do not believe him capable of 
reckless partisanship. He will do nothing that will injure the business in- 
terests oi the country or brmg discredit upon the Government or the Nation. 
He is apparantly a just man, and of broad ideas and sympathies. No one 
can talK with him for ten minutes without being thus impressed. The ques- 
tion is, however, will he have the nerve, the courage to resist the wiles and 
the pressures of the bad elements of his party when he assumes the reins of 
government? He has the appearance of a brave, self-mastered and self- 
reliant man, and the people of Albany, of both parties, assure me that he is 
precisely that style of man ; that he has demonstrated the fact in the guber- 
natorial office, and that he will demonstrate it even more convincingly at 
Washington." 

— At a convention of modern language teachers, held in Columbia College, 
Dec. 30, Professor H. C. G. Brandt. 72, of Hamilton College, read what 
was called by those present one of the most important papers of the session. 
It related to the extent to which purely scientific grammar may enter into 
the instruction of ordinary college classes, and how far the latest results of 
scientific researches may be embodied in text books. Prof essor Brandt said: 

At a meeting of natural science men in Berlin the last phase of this 
subject was discussed, and to the surprise of the adherents of Darwin's 
theory, it was maintained by a prominent professor that this doctrine should 
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not be taught in any institution lower than the university and that it should 
not enter into the text books of natural history in any of the schools of lower 
grade. 1 am not able to judge whether these views are too conservative in 
the field of natural science. 

When the latest results include new facts and well established laws of lan- 
guage, conservatism in teaching them may become a great fault and an in- 
justice. In the department of modern languages as in many other depart- 
ments, the danger lies in downright, unpremeditated ignorance of the new 
result. All teaching should start from a scientific basis and all the text 
books and reference books should be constructed on that basis. Such men 
as Brink, Sweet and Skeat are the foremost of those who have developed the 
old empirical treatment of modern languages into a living scientific study. 
Their investigations have started a new branch of philology phonetics. The 
main reason of the loose and unsystematic methods of teaching modern lan- 
guages is the lack of the dignity and weight which coines from the scientific 
basis. By adopting scientific methods it will become known that the teacher 
must be scientifically trained for his work. The result will make it easier 
even for the beginner. So-called • 'practical" arrangements are often fanciful 
and the rules and groupings so arbitrary that even with the numerous exer- 
cises the student might as well learn the inflection of each noun and verb by 
itself. I am not in favor of throwing Greek and Latin overboard and taking 
any amount of modern language to repla(je it. 1 have misgivings even when 
I hear of them as substitutes or as equivalents of Greek, but I think that 

French scientifically studied is worth, as a discipline, any amount of the old- 
fashioned syntactical gymnastics which stand for Greek and Latin. 

In conclusion we ought to teach the important and latest results of pho- 
netics. Sounds can be acquired without knowing the movements of the organs 
of speech, just as I can raise my arm without knowing the muscles. By 
imitaticn a large number of students never acquire sounds, but if taught 
the articulation by a scientific system, it is possible to redeem many from 
their helplessness. 

MARRIED. 

Speague-Smith— DwiGHT. — On Tuesday, Nov. 11th, 1884, at Clinton, 
Miss Belle J. Dwight, by her father, the Rev. Benjamin W. Dwight, '35, 
assisted by the father of the groom, the Rev. Charles Smith, of Andover, 
Mass., to Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith, of Columbia College, New York 
city. 

Allen — Scovel. — At Clinton. Dec. 30th, 1884, by Rev. Dwight Scovel, 
'54, Mr. Geo. H. Allen to Miss Mary E. Scovel, daughter of the officiating 
clergyman. 

Burgess — Hamilton. — In Fredonia, Tuesday morning, Dec. 30, 1884, 
by Rev. Chalon Burgess, '44, of Silver Creek, Professor Edward Sandford 
Burgess, '79, of Washington, D. C, and Miss Irene Stetson Hamilton, 
daughter of John Hamilton, Jr., of Fredonia. 

Meabs — Hutchinson. — On Decemcer 29th, 1884, at St. Mary's Church, 
Philadelphia, by Rev. Dr. Yarnall, Henry Haller Mears, '78, to Lillie 
Winchester Hutchinson. 
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NECBOIiOGY. 

Class of 1864. 

.JOHN JA^JKS LEWIS, AET. 51. 

A heavy blow fell ii[>on Madison University in the death of Professor John 
James Lewis, who died I)e(HMnl>oi- 3, 1884, after a week's illness, of paea- 
monia. Horn in Uti(ia, December 2o. 18^^, he was early in manhood 
baptized into nieinbcrshi[> witli Bleecker Street Baptist Church, but^ 
in 1864, united with the Tabernacle Church. In 1859 he entered Uie senior 
academic class in the Grammar School of Madison University, and the next 
year was admitted to the freshman class of the University. Among his 
classmates were C. J. Baldwin, T. A. T. Hanna, and Edward Judson. He 
spent his senior year in Hamilton College. After graduation there in 1864, 
he was professor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. In 1865 he wu 
married to Miss Phebe F. Lloyd, at Marcy, X. Y. lie resigned his position 
in Brooklyn to attend his only brother, in his last illness, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
While there he began to preach in a mission chapel, and in March, 1867, 
was chosen pastor of the First Baptist Church of Syracuse. In October, 
1868, he entered upon his duties as professor of rhetoric and English literature 
in Madison University. He spent the college year of 1874r-6, in a trip around 
the world, going westward to the Pacific, and thence t.o Japan, China, India, 
Egypt and Europe. His work in Madison University was earnest and faith- 
ful. It was his constant aim and daily prayer that he might do every day 
a good day's work. He was noted as a hard worker. He taught civil his- 
tory, English literature and oratory, and each with great success, it is in 
large measure due to his painstaking and unwearied effort that Madison 
[University has achieved its reputation for excellent oratory. He had just 
inaugurated a scheme of public debates which has given much promise of 
promoting effective platform address. His love for the University was 
ardent, and he seemed to count the cost of no effort whereby he might promote 
its interest, raise the standard in his department, or serve his students or 
the. alumni. It was felt to be but a fitting recognition of his great ability 
and his devoted service to the cause of education when the University of 
Lewisburg, at its last commencement, conferred on him the degree of LL. 
D. Prof. Lewis was greatly beloved, not only in the University, but also in 
the church and the town. He was a genial, kindly, sympathetic man, who 
had always a pleasant word and a helping hand. His purity, conscientious- 
ness, and trustworthiness commanded every one's respect. From his boy- 
hood his character was such as to rebuke and repel every unworthy thing. 
In his presence no one could say or do anything low or false. No one who 
knew him can forget the strength of his Christian faith or the calm trust- 
fulness of his life. At the funeral services in the Baptist Church, in Hamil- 
ton, addresses were made by his pastor, Rev. S. H. Stackpole, Prof. "W. R. 
Brooks, of Madison University; Rev. W. T. Henry, of Elmira; Rev. D. C 
Potter, of New York, and Rev. Dr. Corey, of Utica. Among those present 
from Utiea and ('linton were Rev. Dr. N. W. Goertner, Hon. Ellis H. 
Roberts, John C. Hoyt, Dr. C. II. F. Peters, Prof. Edward North, '41, 
Prof. A. P. Kelsey, '56, Georcje C. Horton, '71, Prof. A. G. Benedict, '72, 
C. H. Clark, '85, U. A. Vance, '88. 
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THE STATE AND THE CONVICT. 

Id a crowded court room stands a line of criminals awaiting 
sentence. The final act has l)een reached in the drama of wrong- 
doing. The crowd outside the bar holds its breath, as the 
judge, clothed by the State with the authority of his office, 
pronounces the penalties of the law : *' Five years at hard labor 
in the prison at Auburn." "Ten years at hard labor in the 
prison at Sing Sing.*' This scene in yonder court room is en- 
acted almost daily in some })art of our Empire State. So fre- 
quent is the commission of crime, so certain is detection and 
punishment, 'that in the prisons alone of this State there are 
confined three thousand men and w^omen. The existence of 
this body of individuals, by the State deprived of liberty and 
separated from society, is a fact fraught with great meaning 
both to convict and to citizen. There are, on the one hand, 
duties and responsibilities from the commonwealth towards 
those whom it has imprisoned, and on the other obligations 
and requirements from the convict toward society, against which 
he has made war. What are the proper relations, is our in- 
quiry, that should exist between the State and the convict 
The object of confinement in prisons is now universally ad- 
mitted to be twofold. The State should seek not only to pun- 
ish crime and vindicate its law, but also to reform the convict 
and restore him to liberty as a useful member of society. 

It was under the penitentiary system, when early in the 
present century, sanguinary penalties for inferior crimes were 
abolished, that the purj)ose of reforming criminals was really 
undertaken. The degrading influences of idleness and evil 
associations opposed success in religious ministrations, and sep- 
aration and labor were added to aid in the work of reformation. 
The majority of convicts are under thirty-five years of age. 
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having neither trade nor calling, and incarcerated for crinnes 
against poverty. "To extirpate the bane of idleness was my 
constant effort," said the great Spanish prison reformer in de- 
scribing his methods. If testimony be taken from round the 
globe, it will be found that productive labor is a pre-requisite 
of prison reform. The work has not for its sole object the pay- 
ment of the expense of prison maintenance, but has in view 
the reclaiming of the convict from the faults of his past. It 
aims to sow, even on stony ground, seed which shall bring forth 
an industrious, self-respecting manhood. Call to witness every 
prominent prison administrator in the world. Count Sullahob 
in Eussia, Obermaier in Germany, Howard in England, Mon- 
tesinos in Spain, and Croften, the founder of the Irish prison 
system, and they all unite in the declaration that vicious habits 
and idleness bring men to prison. It was a favorite maxim of 
Howard, '' Make men diligent and they will be honest. Work 
is the only basis of reformatory discipline." 

But, says the knight of labor and the workingman : You em- 
ploy convicts to compete with freemen ; the State joins bands 
with capital to crush the laborer and the mechanic ; and from ev- 
ery trades-union goes up a protest against prison labor. Let us 
look at facts and see if this is reasonable or just. The United 
States stands before the nations of the earth as *' the land of the 
free," and the American citizen boasts that on its shores the 
oppressed of every nation find a shelter. Emigration is unre- 
strained, and Castle Garden becomes the gateway through 
which tens on tens of thousands of the workmen of Europe 
enter to compete with our native-born artizans. Take the cen- 
sus of the manufacturing villages of our State, of the wards in 
cities where the workingmen live, and find the percentage o 
foreigners in them. Compare figures and attempt to argue tha 
the labor of three thousand convicts, not one of whom does 
freeman's work, is a competition worthy of thought beside th 
competition of emigration. 

In a city not far distant, an Englishman, a manufacturer 
driven from home by richer rivals and high rents, erected shop 
for moulding metals. The walls were no sooner complete 
than he sent to his native land for machinery and his forme 
workmen. In less than a year, the factory was in full forc^ 
and the manufacturer was pouring his products on the market 





i 
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in direct opposition to firms not a mile away. Yet the people 
welcomed this new comer and his men with open arms, and 
regarded them in the light of benefactors. A little later, the 
officers of the law discovered that ten of these foreign workmen 
were members of an organized gang of thieves, that had become 
a terror to the town. Arrest, trial, conviction and sentence to 
State prison followed. There are those who would step in just 
here to say, that these men, who had come across the sea to 
compete with home industries, now that they are convicts, — 
burdens on the State, — a public charge, must cease to work, 
because, forsooth, they are competing with free labor. This is 
the consistency of the opponents of convict labor. 

Against every system of prison labor some plausible objec- 
tion can be urged. The galley slave, toiling for naught, re- 
belled against his task and lost every element of manliness. 
Vindictive punishment at unproductive labor crushes out all 
hope of reform. Manual labor, work for the muscles, and idle- 
ness for the brain, is the choice of some for the convict Such 
work is honorable, yet it may be done under circumstances 
which render it hateful and degrading. In yonder hay field, 
the men toiling beneath the scorching rays of a July sun main- 
tain the dignity of their American citizenship, and eat in honor 
the bread their brain and muscle has won. It is their right to 
be as proud as any lily -fingered, white-faced son of aristocracy, 
who passes them at their toil. Yet clothe these same men in 
striped garments, the badge of crime, attach them by ball and 
chain, and what have you done? You have made their work 
penal, not industrial ; the public gaze brings pain ; they hate 
the power that binds them, and by so much you have removed 
the possibility of reform. In addition, it must not be forgotten 
that the common laborer is the most dependent of all our citi- 
zens; and it would be manifestly unjust to place the State's 
criminals in competition with the weakest workmen. 

Another system often tried, and as often proved a financial 
failure, is that known by the title "Public Account," where 
the State itself, with all its resources, enters into competition 
with the manufacturer. Examine the history of this system 
in the Empire State, and to it add the testimony waiting to be 
taken in Wisconsin, Virginia, Illinois and Massachusetts, and 
no one can fail to be convinced of its faults. 
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But against the prison contract system the efforts of free labor 
are principally directed. It is urged that the State sells for 
forty cents a day that for which a freeman deserves two dollars. 
In the penal institutions of the United States there are forty 
thousand persons employed in one of thirty-six industries. Yet 
this is less than one per cent of the citizens engaged in the 
same occupations. Does this proportion give just ground for 
fear? Can one compete to the injury of ninety and nine? If 
this system against which the voice of New York workingmen 
is lifted in vigorous remonstrance, and which they seek to 
abolish, is voted away, what must follow it? For nothing is 
more firmly established than that the convict should labor. 
Perhaps the best substitute would be the "Piece System." 
This work is productive and elevating; the State does not com- 
pete with its citizens ; and no firm has a monopoly of prison 
labor at low prices, with the power to coerce the convict There 
is then no competition between prison and free labor, and the 
State's income from its prisons is regulated by what is justly 
earned. And further, this facilitates reform, for it places the 
prisoner on a basis closely analogous to citizen workers outside. 

To reform convicts as a class, prison management must be 
removed from partisan politics; an intelligent interest by the 
people must take the place of indifference or injurious attention 
directed by ignorant selfishness ; useful employment must be 
provided in such a form as to engage the interested energies of 
the convict; instruction must be given to the illiterate; the 
convict must be regarded as a man whose heart-strings will re- 
verberate to a touch of sympathetic and sincere good will ; and 
desire and hope must be aroused in his heart to regain what he 
has lost, and to occupy the useful and honored place of a re- 
spected citizen. Until the dawn of the millennium it must be 
expected that men will continue to commit crime, and till that 
distant day prison bolts will exist But with a discipline firm 
and just, intelligent and kind, the State will perform its difli- 
calt task of uniting punishment and reformation^injthe admin- 
istration of its penal system. 

Edward M. Barber, '84. 
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CABLE'S DELINEATION OF THE CREOLE. 

Romance and mystery encircle our ideal of the Creole. Tiie 
imagination creates a beautiful wotnan peeping coquettishly 
from behind her domino and tugging cruelly at the heart strings 
of an attendant cavalier, as the prominent figure of a ball-room 
in one of the old-fashioned houses, once the pride of New 
Orleans. Half in love with the witchery of our own concep- 
tion, we have wondered why some novelist, straying amid the 
fragrant gardens and quaint old-world scenes and characters of 
the Crescent City, had not improved the opportunity offered 
him, and (embodied our ideal in a more enduring form. 

Surely no other people have more than the Creole to invite 
the art of the novelist. Sprung from a mingling of the bold, 
hardy blood of the French adventurer with that of the gay, 
thoughtless " Fille a la Cassette," with here and there a drop of 
Spanish arrogance, but never a taint of African servility, the 
Creoles are ardent in their affections and terrible in their 
hatreds. Proud of family and descent, distrustful of " foreign" 
ways and manners, they have been aptly styled the ** Knicker- 
bockers of New Orleans." 

Mr. Cable in his pictures of Creole life, " Madam Delphine" 
and " The Grandissimes," sketches with an accurate and pleas- 
ing touch, the lives and habits of this people. His dialogue 
reproduces the Creole patois even to the very tone of voice and 
the arch liveliness of expression which is peculiar to their 
idiom Painting vividly the eccentricities which have always 
characterized the Creole, he outlines with care the motives 
which shaped their careers. 

. In " The Grandissimes," Mr. Cable presents to our notice 
three distinct types of male character among the Creoles. Agri- 
cola Fusilier is an old school conservative, ?hy of all innova- 
tions, who believes that a stable government for Louisiana 
niust have for its administrative basis an oligarchy of the 
Grandissimes. He is as pompous in his ignorance as his young 
nephew, Honore Grandissime, is retiring in his attainments. 
Noble in character, generous in disposition, liberal in his views, 
Honore Grandissime lacks the bias and egotistic conservatism 
so marked in his arrogant uncle. While his breaking away 
from the traditional bonds of his family brings upon his head 
the wrath of his elders, it marks him as a pioneer of the new 
school of Creoles — a school better suited for Atnerican institu- 
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tions than the conservative, but lacking much of its picturesque 
romance. Quite different from either of these extremists is the 
sketch which the author draws of Raoul Innerarity. Gay, 
careless, proud, with full confidence in his own abilities, yet 
withal a faithful friend, he is more a typical Creole than either 
A^ricola or Honore. He represents that class of people among 
the Creoles which Shakespeare denominates among the Romans 
as '' Citizens,*' that great mass of humanity which serves as a 
background for the more prominent actors in the world's 
drama. To describe the Creole woman which Mr. Cable delin- 
eates in '* The Grandissimes,"' is to define, as the author him- 
self has said, '' The subtle qualities of Creole air, sky and scene, 
and to set forth the crracious disrnitv of the matrons and the 
ravishing archness of their daughters." Improvident but 
beautiful, superstitious yet enchanting, jealous yet loving, they 
form a most enticing group. 

The minor characters of "The Grandissimes '' all serve to 
throw the peculiarities of the Creole in the foreground. The 
story of Bras Coupe and Philosophe are valuable as picturing 
the servile position which the negro and quadroon held among 
the old Creole families. The touches of Voudooism which 
here and there invade the story, emphasize the intimacy be- 
tween the Creole and negro children, as well as the defects in 
Creole character. 

We owe Mr. Cable much for reproducing the manners of 
this peculiar people ; a people now passing away, and whose 
eccentricities are fast becoming legendary; a people coming, 
like many others, to this country with fixed habits, who have 
slowly, perhaps more slowly than other colonists, merged them 
selves into a part of the great American Republic. 

Charles B. Rogers, '87. 



HIEMS. 

The wind sweeps north and the wind sweeps sooth. 

And the light snow bloweth every way, 
Anrl cold ana tenif>est rule in the night, 

And temfXiSt and cold in the day. 

The great trees bend and the great trees bow, 
And the branches creak in the teeth of the blast. 

The tamarack twigs arc the strings of a harp 
That are touched V>y the goblins hurrying past ; 

While unrler the snow the fairies keep 

The beauty of Summer fast asleep. 

I. P. Wood, 'SS. 
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MY LARCH. 

There's a larch staads under my window, 
'Tis clean, strong and straight as an arrow. 

It swings in the breeze. 

It whistles blithe glees, 
It sings now of joy, now of sorrow. 

Its dark-green needles point gleaming 
To the sun in the heavens clear beaming, 

As he winks his bright eye 

To the moon 'cross the sky. 
His consort, in pale beauty dreaming. 

At night, hide and seek it's e'er playing 
With the stars as they glide, never staying ; 

With its finger-leaves points, 

Hunts them all from their haunts, 
Heeds no blush on their bright faces straying. 

'Tis bare of all fruit in the summer 
Save cones, some half dozen in number. 

But when winter blows chill 

And all earth, will or nill. 
Is wrapt in the soundest of slumber. 

Then my larch bows its slim graceful branches 
To a generous load, such as glances 

Under no tropic sun, 

Where the warm rivers run 
And the dusky, frail Xautch-maiden dances. 

No, these are the true Arctic ai)ples, 
Pure white, which no summer sun dapples 

With red spots and streaks, 

Such as tinge the fair cheeks 
Of the maid who with Boreas grapples:. 

In soft, fluffy heaps when 'tis quiet, 
In clusters when rain and wind riot, 

Loveliest purity. 

Hint of futurity 
Where all's so pure. We'd believe 't could we spy it. 

Roland. 



• »> 



THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE DRAMA. 

The origin of the drama rests in the twilight of antiquity. 
When he spake andit was done and the " insensate clay" be- 
came a "living soul," the religions element was instilled into 
man and the dramatic instinct was born in his nature. This 
instinct is as powerful to-day as it was at the crucifixion. It is 
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tions than the conservative, but lacking much of its picturesque 
romance. Quite different from either of these extremists is the 
sketch which the author draws of Raoul Innerarity. Gay, 
careless, proud, with full confidence in his own abilities, yet 
withal a faithful friend, he is more a typical Creole than either 
A^ricola or Honore. He represents that class of people among 
the Creoles which Shakespeare denominates among the Eomans 
as '' Citizens," that great mass of humanity which serves as a 
background for the more prominent actors in the world's 
drama. To describe the Creole woman which Mr. Cable delin- 
eates in " The Grandissimes," is to define, as the author him- 
self has said, '' The subtle qualities of Creole air, sky and scene, 
and to set forth the gracious dignity of the matrons and the 
ravishing archness of their daughters.'' Improvident but 
beautiful, superstitious yet enchanting, jealous yet loving, they 
form a most enticing group. 

The minor characters of "The Grandissimes '' all serve to 
throw the peculiarities of the Creole in the foreground. The 
story of Bras Coupe and Philosophe are valuable as picturing 
the servile position which the negro and quadroon held among 
the old Creole families. The touches of Voudooism which 
here and there invade the story, emphasize the intimacy be- 
tween the Creole and negro children, as well as the defects in 
Creole character. 

We owe Mr. Cable much for reproducing the manners of 
this peculiar people ; a people now passing away, and whose 
eccentricities are fast becoming legendary; a people coming, 
like many others, to this country with fixed habits, who have 
slowly, perhaps more slowly than other colonists, merged them 
selves into a part of the great American Eepublic. 

Charles B. Eggeks, '87. 



HIEMS. 

The wind sweeps north and the wind sweeps south, 

And the liffht snow bloweth every way, 
And cold and tempest rule in the night, 

And tempest and cold in tlie day. 

The great trees bend and the great trees bow. 
And the branches creak in the teeth of the blast. 

The tamarack twigs are the strings of a harp 
That are touched by the goblins hurrying past ; 

While under tlie snow the fairies keep 

The beauty of Summer fast asleep. 

I. F. Wood, '85. 
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MY LARCH. 

There's a larch staads under my window, 
Tis clean, strong and straight as an arrow, 

It swings in the breeze, 

It whistles blithe glees, 
It sings now of joy, now of sorrow. 

Its dark-green needles point gleaming 
To the sun in the heavens clear beaming, 

As he winks his bright eye 

To the moon 'cross the sky. 
His consort, in pale beauty dreaming. 

At night, hide and seek it's e'er playing 
With the stars as they glide, never staying; 

With its finger-leaves points, 

Hunts them all from their haunts, 
Heeds no blush on their bright faces straying. 

'Tis bare of all fruit in the summer 
Save cones, some half dozen in number, 

But when winter blows chill 

And all earth, will or nill, 
Is wrapt in the soundest of slumber, 

Then my larch bows its slim graceful branches 
To a generous load, such as glances 

Under no tropic sun. 

Where the warm rivers run 
And the dusky, frail Xautch-maiden dances. 

No, these are the true Arctic apples, 
Pure white, which no summer sun dapples 

With red spots and streaks, 

Such as tinge the fair cheeks 
Of the maid who with Boreas grapples. 

In soft, fluffy heaps when 'tis quiet, 
In clusters when rain and wind riot. 

Loveliest purity, 

Hint of futurity 

Where all's so pure. We'd believe 't could we spy it. 

Roland. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE DRAMA. 

The origin of the drama rests in the twilight of antiquity. 
When he spake andit was done and the '' insensate clay" be- 
came a '* living soul," the religious element was instilled into 
man and the dramatic instinct was born in his nature. This 
instinct is as powerful today as it was at the crucifixion. It is 
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the prime factor by which man reads and feels. By it the 
reader of history lives for the time being in the very scene o£ 
action. The author is only a step higher than the reader. He 
sees, hears, acts; becomes a partisan, and by his feelings is able 
to reproduce the action in living and glowing language. This 
same instinct is important and essential in the reproduction of 
Bible scenes. 

If then biblical and historical research discloses the presence 
of this dramatic instinct in man, need it be a subject for sur- 
prise that in every age and clime and among all peoples since 
the completion of the "old, old story," there has existed a well 
defined religions element in its dramatic literature? 

If he search alike the annals of barbarian and Christian 
nations, the student finds everywhere present this element in 
its drama. One might, perhaps, be led to conclude that that 
people which boasted the greatest wealth of poetic surround- 
ings, would exhibit the hii^hest evidence of completeness in its 
dramatic and religious history ; but not so ; neither the cir- 
cumstances of tropic luxury, nor the exigencies of a northern 
clime have ever divorced men from their faculties of imitation 
or veneration. 

And the fact remains that an inherent desire has existed 
among every people to put their trust in some power above 
themselves, who, as the imagined author and controller of their 
destiny, might be worthy of veneration. 

Among widely diverse religions and to powers with far dif- 
fering attributes, the races of the earth have bent the knea 
To some, Nature, with her beauties and terrors, seemed alone 
worihy of homage. To the Persians, the sun was ruler of all 
things and was worshipped in their sacrifices and gifts, conse- 
crated to its eternal fire. Among the Greeks the worship was 
anthropomorphic and included various attributes and phases of 
nature. The celebration of games and festivals in honor of 
their gods gave rise to their lyrical poetry and mystic 
responses. 

The devotional tendency of mankind was first manifested in 
the construction of temples, furnished in the most magnificent 
manner. But there arose among many nations of that time a 
desire for some means of expressing veneration for their gods, 
which should be higher than the ordinary methods of speech 
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among men — something suited to the mysterious character of 
divinity. Among different nations, different methods were 
adopted ; but games and sacrifices were common to all, while 
in poetry and entertainments of a dramatic character they en- 
deavored to portray the lives, thoughts and actions of their 
gods. Thus among the Greeks arose the first beginnings of a 
d"rama, when the Athenian dances were established in mimicry 
of their deities, and Virgil has told us how Cjtherea led the 
clioral dances on the Cretan's lofty mounts. 

To the modern writer the evidences of a religious character 
in the drama of today seem absurd. The stage, which must 
needs be the place of dramatic entertainments, since the word, 
■from dpdut^ signifies action, is regarded by many true and moral 
minded men as unprofitable and harmful. The character of 
the plays, the lives of the actors, must necessarily reflect them- 
selves from the stage and leave an indelible impression on the 
people^s own life. With the exception of very few actors and 
classical plays, we are far below the stage of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, however true it may be that the character of the mod- 
ern drama occupies a far different position from that of Homer 
and Euripidep, still the history of civilization shows that it 
had a truly religious character. 

No historical element is evident in the earliest drama, but in 
the religious rites of the peoples whence it sprang we find its 
true origin. Let us look at the models of dramatic literature, 
and sketch their individual dramatic history and see how uni- 
versal was the religious character of the flrama. . 

Egypt, where learning was almost at perfection while con- 
temporaneous countries were wakening from the sluggishness 
of their ancient barbarism, whose thespian literature has ex- 
erted such a powerful influence upon other nations, especially 
the Greeks, presents a drama as ancient as her civilization and 
as religious as her people were devout. Her religion was of an 
astrological type. Vainly superstitious, the people gave im- 
plicit obedience to the priests. Their religious ceremonies or- 
dered for every public occasion brought the religion in close 
contact with the government This union made religious cele- 
brations frequent, and indulged in by the whole people, it gave 
to religion a powerful impetus. Their rites of burial were em- 
bodied in mysterious verses and chants. Their principal rites 
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were celebrated to Osiris, their rulincr god, and the soul of 
Nature : Herodotus identities him with Dionysius of the 
Greeks, and the Dionysian rites had probably a common origin 
with the Egytian worship of Osiris. 

But while the Egyptians were thus doing honor to Osiris, and 
while they were gradually developing a civilization whose in- 
fluence was so lastingly impressed on Greek character, there 
arose among the Hindoos a drama, which, although little 
known, is of fair importance. 

Hindoo tradition ascribes much that was excellent and of a 
superior character in their drama to Brahta, a high priest of 
Brahma, with whom they believed Brahma communicated in 
mysterious language. By him the divine decrees were com- 
municated to the people in chants and songs, which were acted 
out in dances. Their dramatic literature also included morals 
and ethics. Such was the double religious origin of the Hin- 
doo drama, which shows us that the secular and religious lives 
of the ancients were thoroughly united, and that whatever was 
of a religious character demanded their approbation and sup- 
port. 

Among the Asiatics, the Persians and Arabians have the 
slightest trace of a drama. The Chinese and Japanese have 
the only drama of excellence. The Chinese drama arose from 
their worship and was as varied as their religious sects, for 
there " creed elbowed creed." The doctrine most prevalent and 
richest in temples and converts was Buddhism. Their wor- 
ship was celebrated by dramatic plays, which set forth their 
characteristic doctrines. Thus by plays, which should fascinate 
the hearer, the Chinese Buddhists thought to further their par- 
ticular creed. The Japanese drama, without much merit, is evi- 
dently of a religious origin. Like the Chinese, it is largely 
colored by the superstitious traditions of the Mongolian race. 
Thus we see in Asia that religion received its main impulse 
from the drama acted in honor of certain creeds and principles. 
So India furthered her Brahmanism, so China awakened her 
Buddhism ; those two creeds which maintain their supremacy 
in Asia even in the present century. 

In the list of the world's greatest dramatists, the Greeks 
have undoubtedly surpassed all other nations. Their dramas 
remain to-day the wonder and admiration of all English speak- 
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ing peoples. While the plays of Shakespeare have revealed 
the highways and byways of the human heart, and Milton has 
poured forth his pathetic strains in Paradise Lost, though 
JBurns has given us the poetry of Scottish highland life, and 
<jrray has rebuked the ambitious, unscrupulous one in his im- 
mortal reveries, nevertheless the true student of literature turns 
:for his ideal drama to the classic authors of ancient Hellas, 
iook among our own worthy American writers, and while we 
acknowledge their poetic sentiments and their pure expression — 
though the song of Hiawatha still rustles in our ears and Whittier 
and Emerson command our highest laudations, y et,for true poetry 
and word-painting, we must go to that land where Homer scat- 
tered his epics so freely among the people, where *' Euripides 
wept over the tragedies of Sophocles, and where Milton found 
his boon of sight in the immortal verses of Euripides." Greek 
civilization and learning, though somewhat indebted to the 
Egyptian, still in its literature and notably in its dramatic liter- 
ature, was self-inculcated and self-existent. These received 
their first impulse from the religious life of the people and 
maintained a connection therewith as long as the Greek drama 
existed. Their polytheistic form of worship accounts for the 
abundance and richness of their poetry, the excellence of their 
comedies, and the sublimity of their tragedies. The most 
prominent religious celebrations were given in honor of Dio- 
nysius. By uniting in them the people gave religion that im- 
pulse which finally filled their whole lives and held the public 
life united with or subservient to religious principles. Thus 
Grecian dramatic literature is intimately connected with their 
religion and their stage seems never to have been entirely sep- 
arated from it. 

The religious life of the Greeks was transferred into Italy, 
\vhere it gave rise to the regular Roman drama. Little by little, 
through the lax lives of the Romans, the religious element in 
their drama became less apparent and finally disappeared alto- 
gether. Starting with games and festivals, the religious ideas 
were acted out in dramatic methods of song and dance. But 
lower and lower went the scale of the Roman theatre, the re- 
ligious element ceased to exist, and lewd and lascivious actors 
made it into a sort of pandemonium. Buffoonery was one of 
the steps down the ladder of excellence. Finally that most 
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fearful and barbarous of amusements, the amphitheatre and 
gladiatorial shows, were established; sure indications of Rome's 
decay. These were kept up as the only form of dramatic en- 
tertainment, until the emperor abolished them for his people's 
good. 

After the dissolution of the Roman empire came the birth of 
the drama of the middle ages, differing widely in its introduc- 
tion from that of Greek or Roman, yet clearly showing the in- 
fluence of the older nations on the younger, the moulding in- 
fluence of their existence upon the orgin of the new Italian or 
Spanish drama. It was indeed a new era. At this age the 
customs and characters of the people had decidedly changed 
from the Greek and Roman models. Now there was a belief 
of "one God and one Father," who, immortal and all-powerful, 
seeing deep down into the heart of man, did not receive the 
showy but unfelt supplications of the outwardly penitent, but 
only those of true repentance of sin. For through w^hat a suc- 
cession of events and experiences had the world come ! Christ 
had been born and crucified, and his word was still being 
preached through all the cities of Asia and Europe. The my- 
thological and traditionary beliefs of the polytheistic Greeks 
and Romans were being refuted by Christ's miracles and were 
now being trodden under the feet of apostles going into the ex- 
treme parts of the world teaching the truth and telling men 
how they mu&t be saved. Churches were now established and 
overruled the need of religious dramatic entertainment. But 
out of this age of divine experience and truth the drama once 
more arose. 

The Italian and Spanish drama sprung into existence, each 
with a small likeness to the Romans, and yet as independent 
schools ; but while one was imitative, the other was original. 
In the Spanish drama we find many really fine specimens of 
dramatic literature. At first of a religious character, it devel- 
oped into a regular national existence, which still maintained a 
connection with the church in that the saints were dramatized, 
and thus the religious life of the people was preserved. A.t 
this time learning through Europe had received powerful im- 
pulses from the birth of Christ. The life of man was quick- 
ened and its moral tone began to crowd out purely superstitious 
religion. 
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England developing in knowledge and literature, began her 
dramatic existence. From the miracle and moral plays it 
quickly passed into a character more historical but still aiming 
at the amusement of the public. In the audience was a class, 
illiterate, rough, almost uncivilized. Among the actors were 
those whom the better class of Englishmen despised and who 
were little better than the roughs in the pit. But their drama 
developed just as the age developed and was a sure mark of 
the growing importance of English nationality among other 
nations. Great historical events took place and the people de- 
manded them produced on the stage. From the lowest degree 
of existence, through Shakespeare, Marlowe and the other 
Elizabethan dramatists, the theatre became a mirror, which re- 
flected not alone the national life of the people, but individual 
humanity as well. At the beginning of the Reformation, the 
English stage had already become the great amusement place 
of the people. 

In Germany the drama arose with the Reformation and was 
its direct outgrowth. No drama of any kind had previously 
existed except that taken from Bible narrative, recited to the 
people by those German scholars who were prime agents in the 
Keformation. This religions connection, however, soon ceased, 
as was the case in all the modern dramas, and the stage began 
to conform itself to the secular demands and tastes of the public. 
The classical drama of Greece and Rome was borrowed and sub- 
stituted for the religious drama A regular period of depression 
followed, in which the stage was separated from all literary con- 
nection. This was soon ended, however, and the regular Ger- 
man drama of Goethe and Schiller remains — one of the most 
beautiful and powerful of all dramas. So the dramas of the 
middle age, springing from religion and religious persecutions, 
grew into existence as the national drama. The English and 
Spanish sprung from such an origin. German was essentially 
such and the Italian was imported directly from the old Roman 
drama. The French was the only one of tiie time which stood 
entirely aloof from religion, a fact the more readily understood 
when we remember that this drama sprung directly from the 
learning of the Renaissance. The dramas originating in our 
own century were not connected with religion, and our Ameri- 
can theatre came at first directly from England, a result un- 
avoidable because of the similarity of our language. 
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Such, in brief, is the history of the drama in all lands. Its 
character was nnoulded by and kept pace with the growth and 
civilization of the nation which fostered it. Though differing 
widely in form and feature, a study of its various schools leads 
unmistakably to the conclusion that the origin of the drama 
was wholly religious. Far back, in mystier ages than dra- 
njatic history searches, there was as truly a drama as any that 
ever existed. On the plains of Palestine the harp of David 
poured forth its strains in accompaniment to his sublime 
psalms. Later Homer took up the strain of poetry and his 
epics were the psalms of Greece dedicated to their achieve- 
ments. Then Shakspeare awoke the morals of his fellow men 
bv these subtle characterizations which are a world of them- 
selves.. He gave to his drama that characterization, which is a 
mirror of humanity. He it was who first gave to the English 
stage that warmth which is equaled by no other. Greek drama 
is cold and the French fussy compared with it. Impure and 
harmful as parts of Shakspeare's plays are, they are filled with 
strong moral lessons which strike deep into the very heart 

The drama of to-day holds a rank far different from that of 
earlier ages. The ancient drama was the popular pulpit This 
inferior rank of our drama may be explained on the ground of 
the great advancement of literature and the hostile attitude of 
the Christian church. And yei the los?s of dramatic excel- 
lence, both in the drama itself and in those who interpret it, has 
not been without advantages from a literary point of view. The 
vast array of novels and other reading matter have brought the 
theatre almost to our own fireside. Scott has bequeathed to us 
a wealth of dramatic luxury. Dickens has given the 
lights and shadows of London, in a panorama of five or six 
hundred pages; and the legacies of the Bard of Avon and a 
host of lesser lights are ours to enjoy at leisure. Such and 
kindred writers have had a powerful influence in the decline of 
the drama. As tragedy gave way to comedy, and comedy to 
burlesque, and burlesque to that vast medley of questionable 
plays written to supply the mushroom demand of the hour — 
actors have become less and less prominent; the atmosphere of 
the '* green-room" became more and more tainted with the ex- 
halations of unbridled passion, and the stage now flaunts its 
baton of licentious power in the very face of that religion 
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which once stood as the chief corner-stone of its greatness. The 
drama once outrivaled the pulpit as a teacher of morals ; then 
all its associations were pure, its aims lofty, and the influence 
of its teachings, to a great degree, moulded national character. 
Once it was more powerful than the rostrum, and its actors 
were men of national reputation, models of all that was excel- 
lent in the race. 

But its history is only the counterpart of many another good 
castle in the air, which the ages have seen builded, and presents 
but another argument in support of the natural depravity of 
the human heart And yet there lingers in the innermost re- 
cesses of our natures a genuine love for the drama, which can 
never be eradicated by time, circumstance or decay. It was 
planted by a master hand at the creation and was good seed and 
sown in good soil. The ages of sacred story saw its tendrils 
grow until they entwined the grandest culmination in dram- 
atic lore, -^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Shakspeare, Schil- 
ler, Goethe; what an array of genius! What a collection of 
thought and imagination have they left to the world. These 
men also gathered flowers from the wondrous branches of 
human character and life to strew in shapely garlands o'er the 
memories of bygone times. All these occupy the highest rank 
in dramatic literature, and what man has been harmed by their 
works ? Could we have boasted our wealth of literature in the 
English language if we had had no Shakspeare? Have not 
the dramas of Schiller and Goethe disseminated beautiful 
gems of language and thought over the whole world ? Thev 
are prime movers in the dissemination of the German language 
over the globe. We would not have them taken from us for 
all the other wealth of the literary world. And yet they are 
not religious dramatists ; their works are as pure as any ever 
were. They contain truths, moral and intellectual. The fault 
then of the drama in its widest sense is not in the literature, 
but in the theatre. That the acted drama has declined and 
fallen into evil is more the fault of the age than of the drama. 

Perliaps it may not be that a full and complete restoration 
to the Greek standard will occur in our time ; this may not 
happen for ages, and it may never be accomplished. But we 
believe that the time will come when our thespian atmosphere 
will be cleansed from much of the rank poison that now pol- 
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drama once outrivaled the pulpit as a teacher of morals ; then 
all its associations were pure, its aims lofty, and the influence 
of its teachings, to a great degree, moulded national character. 
Once it was more powerful than the rostrum, and its actors 
were men of national reputation, models of all that was excel- 
lent in the race. 

But its history is only the counterpart of many another good 
castle in the air, which the ages have seen builded, and presents 
but another argument in support of the natural depravity of 
the human heart. And yet there lingers in the innermost re- 
cesses of our natures a genuine love for the drama, which can 
never be eradicated by time, circumstance or decay. It was 
planted by a master hand at the creation and was good seed and 
sown in good soil. The ages of sacred story saw its tendrils 
grow until they entwined the grandest culmination in dram- 
atic lore, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Shakspeare, Schil- 
ler, Goethe; what an array of genius! What a collection of 
thought and imagination have they left to the world. These 
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lutes it ; when lessons of morality and purity, drawn from plays^ 
founded on the cardinal and similar virtues, will be taught ; 
when the heart of both actor and listener will beat in unison 
with a rhythm and nietre to which they have long been strang- 
ers ; when the Bible and all that has been held precious in faith 
and religion by loved ones gone before, will no longer be held 
up from the stage to ridicule and contumely, but receive that 
respectful — nay that devout homage which the great and the 
wise and the good in every age and in every land have ac- 
corded to it as the greatest drama of recorded time. 

A. R IIager, '86. 



VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

Rarely has a prince come to the throne under circumstcinces 
so inauspicious as did Victor Emmanuel. When he received 
the crown of Sardinia he was forsaken by the Pope, opposed 
by the Jesuits, and disowned by the followers of Mazzini. 
France and England looked on in strict neutrality. But gloomy 
as the prospect may have seemed and bitter as was his first 
taste of sovereignty, yet he began his reign with a grand and 
solemn purpose. 

To Victor Emmanuel the crown did not mean a great per- 
sonal ambition. His was a grander, nobler aim — the unifica- 
tion of Italy into a nation freeand strong. To gather up the frag- 
ments of Italy and bind them into a solid union, seemed beyond 
the power of man. But bravely he took up the broken scepter 
which had fallen from his father's grasp, and nerved himself«to 
encounter the impending difficulties. There were but two ways 
open to him ; to reconcile himself to Austria and the Pope, or 
declare war. He believed it his duty to unsheathe the sword 
in the cause of justice and independence. With such a grand, 
magnetic leader as Victor Emmanuel, the soldiers were infused 
with the idea of a free and united Italy. They drove the Aus- 
trians as before a whirlwind. Magenta, Montebella, Pale.itro 
and Solferino were taken. Victory followed victory. All 
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Italy was alive with excitement. Victory was upon every lip. 
The birds sang victory. The brooks upon a thousand hillsides 
babbled '* victory." The wind in the rustling leaves of the 
olive trees murmured victory. The sea breeze whispered it to 
the Appenines, and the Appenines shouted it back to the sea. 
Victory ! Victory and unity ! With indescribable enthusiasm, 
Victor Emmanuel was everywhere welcomed. Every city, 
town and village was decorated for his reception. Triumphal 
arches hung with evergreens, spanned the streets ; the fronts 
of the houses were festooned with flowers ; the pavements were 
Cirpeted with laurels and bays ; from every window and house- 
top floated the tricolor ; over the king and around him, like a 
heavy shower, fell the loveliest flowera What invader, what 
conqueror has ever called forth such ovations? 

But the purpose of Victor Emmanuel was not yet wholly 
accomplished. **Rome must become the capital of Italy.'' 
But the Pope occupied Rome. If the King gained it, it must 
be by conquest. Victor and his ardent soldiers marched upon 
Rome. Five hours after the attack was begun, the white flag 
was run up waving the news that Rome had been conquered. 
The tri-color was lifted and the great bell pealed forth the proc- 
lamation that Victor Emmanuel had accomplished his purpose. 
" It seems like a dream," he said, " that Rome should be taken 
so easily." 

With the scepter there had come to Victor Emmanuel a leg- 
acy. **Let it be your work," his father had said, "to free 
Italy." The command was fulfilled. Italy was now free. 

The people who huzzaed that day, the dusty soldiers who 
marched through the gates of the eternal city, the great King 
himself, whose heart-throbs quickened the blood of all Italy ; 
these are all gone ; but Italy will long remain to reverence 
their memory, as joyous in her freedom, as strong in her unity, 
as on the day when Victor Emmanuel marched through the 
streets of Rome. 

W. C. Kruse, '85. 
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The Latest Reform. 

The doors of conservative Harvard have swuug open to admit the latest 
reform m college government— student arbitration. This system has been 
tried with such marked approval at Amherst and other colleges, that the 
Faculty of Harvard feel constrained to give it a fair trial. True, the col- 
leges where it has been adopted are much smaller and do not represent the 
varied interests of university life; but, notwithstanding this, the Harvard 
Faculty are very sanguine of success. 

A conference has been already planned between a committee of the Fac- 
ulty and a committee of students. The chief difficulty has been the selec- 
tion of the student representation ; inasmuch as the Faculty cannot agree 
on a student committee, every one being dissatisfied with every one's else list. 
Aside from this, the selection should be made by the student body, so that 
they may be more firmly bound by the action of their representatives. 

The Faculty are to form a superior body, reserving to themselves the 
right of absolute veto. The joint committee is to have the power of expel- 
ling inefficient members. While each class will be represented in the Senate 
by four members, this number to be increased if necessary. 

Its evident success is not the only point in favor of the theory, for it ap- 
peals to our judgments as very plausible and alluring. By it, the historic 
difficulties and embarassments between Faculty and students may, in great 
measure, be averted. 

Candid observers have oft-times remarked, that, in the main, college disa- 
greements arise from a misunderstanding and lack of sympathy between 
the government and the governed. Student representation, while abating 
not a whit the ancient dignity and power of the Faculty, will offer to that 
body a ready panacea for future revolts. May the hopes of Harvard's Fac- 
ulty be fully realized, so that they shall have no need to say with Avon's 
bard, 
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Oft expectation fails; and most oft then 
vSThere most it promises." 
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What's in a Name. 

Alexander Hamilton was a conservative. The principles of the great 
Federal leader are the strength of our Republic. In 1812, an institution of 
learning took unto itself the name Hamilton College. It was the hope of 
its founder that the institution might grow and flourish, that its advantages 
might be permanent and extensive. More than seventy years have proved 
the hope of the great missionary to have been well founded. 
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What Hamilton was among statesmen, the college named in his honor 
has been among the institutions of our land. For thre6 score years and 
ten it has been the advocate of classical training as the only true basis of a 
broad and liberal culture. It has inculcated in its students the love of math- 
ematics, of history and literature. The home of modern oratory, it boasts 
ot no preparatory department, of no female annex, of no theological semi- 
nary. It has been a classical college, pure and simple. 

The loyalty of her sons has been the glory of Hamilton. Living in a com- 
munity separate and distinct; pursuing the same courses of study; seeking a 
common end; breathing the spirit of class-order and of college loyalty, four 
years pass quickly away and the graduate leaves the old Hill with a love for 
his Alma Mater and her traditions that is enduring. That Hamilton Col- 
lege has proved an eminent means of diffusing useful knowledge is due to 
the conservative policy that marks her history. To depart from this policy 
is" to go backward. 

The stars of the triennial are not to be so bittery regretted as the daggers 
that mar the pages of our Annual Catalogue. The dagger points to the 
death of the old policy, and symbolizes a new era in the life of the college. 
It means that there are men about the Hill who owe loyalty to no class, who 
are measured by no regular standard of scholarship. They are termed spec- 
ialists ; but wherein their specialty lies does not appear. It may be in their 
paltry contribution to the college treasury ; or in their demoralizing influ- 
ence upon class distinction. It certainly lies not in any branch of learn- 
ing. As substitutes on the college ball-nine they do well. As college men 
they are a pitiable failure ; as Hamilton alumni they are are a mockery. We 
cannot hope to compete with the political, semi-scientific, poultry-economi 
cal courses of Cornell ; nor with the Sheflield Scientific School connected 
with Yale. Then why leave the "Partial Course" open to adverse criticism? 
As a classical college Hamilton has obtained a position of honor among 
sister institutions. As a seeker after three- term, base-ball-gymnasium stu- 
dents she will lower the standard of scholarship, weaken the loyalty of her 
sons. But the specialist is here, and our traditions, our conservatism and 
our loyalty are fading. The name Hamilton College has lost its signifi- 
cance. 



• ♦• 



Compulsory Chapel Attendance. 

Religion is the foundation of Hamilton's fame. By it her halls are filled 
with students, and through it her half million endowment flourishes. The 
President, the professors, the janitor and the college sweeper encourage the 
devout member of the Young Men's Christian Association, in his devotion, 
and reward him for his piety. His Satanic Majesty must find in Hamilton 
College a most barren soil for the cultivation of wickedness and ungodli- 
ness. Verily, virtue here has its own reward. 

Why then is chapel attendance made compulsory? Are not the extraor- 
dinary inducements held out to the righteous sufficiently strong, without 
compelling attendance upon divine service? The class prayer meetings are 
well supported. The meetings of the Y. M. C. A. can gain a goodly at- 
tendance without resorting to compulsion. Why, in order to secure a full 
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chapel, must the college officials, armed with all the terrors of the law, go 
forth into the byways and hedges and compel the students to come in ? The 
fault cannot lie in the exercises themselves. Perish the thought! The ser- 
mon is always edifying and the music is as soul-inspiring as the sermon. 
Wherein lies the difficulty? It must be found solely in the proverbial per- 
verseness of humanity. There is something in the human heart which rebels 
against this compulsion. To hurry from breakfast to chapel, to study the 
lessons of the day during the prayer, to grab one's hat and get half way 
down the aisle before the **amen" has been said— these are the incentives to 
godliness, offered by our average morning chapel. While the choir may 
discourse most melodiously, the fact that we must listen, deprives the music 
of half its charms. Though the Sunday sermon be filled with eloquence and 
overflowing with pathos, its influence is lessened by the constantly recur- 
ring thought, that if we are perverse enough to miss seven and a half of 
these masterly efforts, one solemn, awful warning is the outcome. 

To attend divine service to avoid a warning! To worship God from com- 
pulsion ! The idea appears to be derogatory to man's natural spirit. It 
seems an immorality and a violation of his spiritual worthiness. Yet be it 
far from us to reflect upon the wisdom of the powers that be. For obedi- 
ence to authority is the higher law. 

True, the students of Harvard have this year put forth strenuous efforts 
to abolish this time-honored system, and to some thoughtless persons this 
precedent might be of some weight. But our faculty, among their many 
other virtues, are not thoughtless. The obvious reflection doubtless oc- 
curred to them — that circumstances alter cases. The students at Harvard 
were forced to listen to men of no greater reputation than Rev. Phillips 
Brooks and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. They never heard our choir. No 
wonder, therefore, they desire a change. 

Sometimes, too, the treasonable thought will force itself upon us, that if 
compulsory religion is good for the students, why may it not be of some 
benefit to the professors? Were this beneficent system enforced on all alike 
few of our professors could go through a month without numerous remind- 
ers of absences and delinquencies, while some of our most venerable in- 
structors would be suspended because of four warnings, long before the end 
of the first term. 

It is, however, the province of positive authority to promulgate its de- 
crees without assigning its reasons and to this authority we bow with all due 
deference. 



• ♦• 



The Professor and the Student. 

Among the discoveries generally made by Freshmen soon after entering 
college, is the fact that it is not good etiquette to court familiarity with the 
professors. However the information may be gained, whether from the 
judicious counsel of superiors, or from the derisive shout of his class at 
some unfortunate attempt, or possibly from some delicate remark of the 
professor himself, the recipient soon learns, if he is wise, to deport himself 
with becoming reticence toward his instructors. It may have occurred to 
some, that this lesson is not reserved for the unsophicated alone. Under- 
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graduates from other colleges, and even professors, have found it necessary, 
in adjusting themselves to their new relations, to lay aside habits of recip- 
rocity elsewhere acquired. 

It is a college custom, peculiar largely to Hamilton, and by no means 
honored in its strict observance, that draws around the professors a dead-line 
of public opinion, and shoots the unlucky student who is seen reaching 
across. If it is the province of the instructor to teach, if the professor's 
chair is endowed not merely for the benefit of the occupant, but that he may 
in turn end<Jw the youth committed to his charge, from the accumulation 
of his own thought and investigation, why should he be shunned as if he 
had the cholera? There is enough of the inquisitorial system in the manner 
of conducting recitations. The professor sits upon a raised platform, inter- 
rogates the student, and marks the result in a book. He tortures his victim 
and often takes a wanton delight in the misery he occasions'. The aim of 
tha whole business is not to impart information, but to ascertain standing. 
There are professors who do not even trouble themselves to correct mistakes, 
but leave the student in a very anxious and unsatisfactory state of mind re- 
specting his fate. The professor makes a rule that there shall be no ques- 
tions during class. Public opinion issues its dictum that there shall be no 
questions out of class, and if an inquiring student desires further knowledge 
not developed by the pumping process, he must seek it under cover of the 
night or be labelled a "supe." Thus by a foolish traditioual sentiment a 
barrier is raised btitween professor aud student, and the latter is deprived of 
many benefits, both social and intellectual. 

Other disadvantages arise. This feeling of reserve engenders a lack of 
confidence between professor and student. Each is ignorant of the motive 
of the other, and in their formal relations they are often in apparent con- 
flict. The students look upon the faculty as a natural enemy, and both par- 
ties are continually on guard against surprise. The one stands for its privi- 
leges, the other for its prerogatives. Peace is only a truce, insecure at that. 
Hostilities are liable to break out at any time, followed by bolts, suspensions, 
recrimination, and mutual bitterness, the results of which years cannot 
efface. 

If intimacy between the professor and student were closer, with a 
.unity of thought and action, the college would secure a stronger develop- 
ment and a more rapid growth. Neither the evil nor the remedy are upon 
one side alone. College students possess a venerating fondness for prece- 
dent. They will distrust faculties if for no other reason than because their 
predecessors did so, and long after the originating cause, if ever there was 
one, has disappeared. The marking system also comes in for its share of 
the responsibility. There is a prevailing belief that the stay-after-class 
young man stays to curry favor and to secure results which will be revealed 
at the end of his course. If this is an unfounded inheritance of the past it 
rests with our professors to overcome the prejudice by raising themselves 
above suspicion. When the doctrine is ojice firmly established that personal 
favorites or fraternity connections are not to be considered as subjects for 
college honors, the cry of "supe " will be heard no more except in sport. As 
a joke it is pleasant and may remain. 

The friendly intercourse between professor and student is advantageous to 
aU concerned. The eminent success of President Nott as a teacher, lay in 
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the fact that he won the esteem and confidence of his pupils by personal eon- 
tact. Some of our professors recognize this principle, and in the class-room 
and at their homes are seeking to place themselves in nearer relations of 
equality and confidence with the members of their classes. 

The aims of faculty and students, when understood, are sure to be 
identical. The object sought is the highest mental and moral development, 
and this is best attained when the parties labor in sympathy. • To this end 
each must be acquainted with the circumstances and necessities of the other, 
viewing them from a common standpoint. 



• •• 



Political Straws. 

The political pot boils and bubbles with unremitting industry. It can- 
not well help it, for elections, senatorial and otherwise, together with legis- 
lation and the approaching inauguration, furnish ample and competent fuel; 
the pot boils clear, however; abundant fuel has been applied, but has not as 
yet roiled it perceptibly with either partisan or factional uncleanness. To 
be sure, every one is not happy. Dignified Senators have allowed them- 
selves to run amuck among their political enemies and have striven man- 
fully for preeminence in folly. New York, Illinois and Colorado have hot 
furnished all their politicians with beds of roses, but the difficulty even in 
these States is not a popular one, and politicians are easily resigned to the 
fortunes of war. 

There is a significant uniformity this season in the trend of public affairs. 
Political test-straws all fly with a rush in one direction, that of the popular 
.will and interest. The people pointed to Evarts as the fittest man to be 
Senator from New York, and Morton, strong in money bags and political 
bickers, was but a wisp of hay before the popular wind. The Reagan bill, 
an anomalous compound of justice and injustice, of wisdom and folly, but 
altogether democratic in its tendency, and framed to meet the popular de- 
mand, has met with unexpected success. The Nicaraugua treaty is greeted 
with a cold frown. To fulfill its terras, men say, will cost too much, will 
entail too many possibilities of foreign complications and the necessary in- 
terference of the national administration. That it is a promising step to- 
ward the extension of our commerce, that it will go far to discourage all 
meddling of European powers in American affairs, that the terms of the 
treaty are reasonable, all this has very little weight. Bills declaring the 
forfeiture of lapsed railroad grants are served up in large numbers to gorge 
the public maw. A general prohibition of the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor, a sweeping measure against a limited evil, is the response of 
Congress to the demands of demagogues. The State prisons of New York 
have already been deprived, by an inarticulate popular howl, of a successful 
and profitable system for the employment of convicts and the Legislature 
hesitates, in miserable uncertainty, to substitute another system, lest it, too^ 
tread on obtrusive corns. 

This tendency cannot be considered altogether good nor altogether bad. 
To regard the genuine, honest wishes of the people is the business of the 
legislator. To let that be his sole aim, and to nod subserviently to every 
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demand of the mob, is vastly different and cannot be too strongly condemn- 
ed. Nothing is more dangerous than the conjunction of an unreasoning de- 
mocracy and subservient legislators. Perhaps we are not imminently threat- 
ened by this evil, yet some of these expressions of the public will savor all 
too strongly of mob rule. The people must be educated, the demagogue 
suppressed, and the independent honest man urged to enter politics. Educa- 
tion and honesty can alone be our palladium. 



• ♦•■ 



Around College. 

—Road ! ! 

— Seniors grind. 

— Owe no man anything. 

— And pay your Lit. subscription. 

— Sherwood has joined the Class of '86. 

— What K. P. subject have you chosen ? 

— Gib and Goat are trying to raise mustaches. 

— Van Meter, of Rochester, has returned to College. 

— Ranger, of Syracuse, has been chosen Class photographer. 

—Prof. Frink preached in the College Chapel, February 8th. 

— Scovel, '84, is passing a few weeks with his friends in Clinton. 

— Hamilton was largely represented at the "Adamless Eden," Feb. 6th. 

— Bulkley, '82, and Perkins, '84, recently visited their friends on the hill. 

— One of the Editors of the Monthly achieved fame as a foot-light artist, 
Feb. 16th. 

— The people of Saratoga report great satisfaction at the sermons they 
have listened to, the past few weeks, from Professor Root. 

— Why is it that some men invariably spend the time during class debate 
in reading ? Lack of early education or a tremendous press of business. 

— The moral influence of the college is so great that one of the Seniors 
has repented and is now the weekly recipient of the New York Evangelist, 

— The Faculty did the square thing by changing the celebration of Wash- 
ington's Birthday to Feb. 21st, and by giving the students hohday on that 
day. 

— One of the Freshmen was recently asked upon what day of the month 
the ides of March came. He replied with great emphasis, the first day of 
April. 

— Will not some alumnus who is over-burdened with cash, who is heavily 
laden with the ducats, build us a first-cla^s gymnasium, and endow some 
prizes for athletic games? 

—Pro/.— "What is the next topic ?" Mr. S. — ''Scientifically to explore 
nature." Prof, — **No. To explore nature scientifically.''^ S, retires in 
confusion and the class applauds. 
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— A Freshman, discussing what he would wear upon a certain occasion, 
affirmed with characteristic innocence '*that he would wear the same suit 
which ho wore to school every day." 

— Cultivation of the memory is no doubt a good thing. However, exer- 
cising it over a lot of disconnected headings in a subject of study is, per- 
haps, more irksome than profitable. 

— A Professor in criticising one of the Senior debates remarked in the 
words of Mr. Mill, ** much still remains to be said upon this question." The 
division blushed and the Professor explained. 

—The State Y. M. C. A. Convention, held at Syracuse, Feb. 20-21, re- 
ceived a strong attendance from Hamilton. The delegates were: Kruse, '85, 
Countermine, '86, Haines, '87, and More, *88. 

— Complaints have been frequently made of the abuse of the Reading 
Room periodicals. Articles are not only disfigured, but abstracted bodily 
from the journals and magazines. Such piracy cannot be too severely con- 
demned. 

— Voice of the night during the coffin excitement, lat voice, (in muffled 
tones,) beneath the windows : ** Hello, *87 ! The Fresh are out." ^ Voice 
sarcastically, "So we see. Does your mother know about it, sonny?" 1st 
Voice subsides. 

— At the Inter-CoUegiate meeting it was decided to hold an Inter-Colle- 
giate Field Day at Hobart College, May 22d. All the colleges of this State, 
except Columbia, will participate, and it is necessary for Hamilton to take 
a brace to make a creditable showing with so much competition in the field. 

— The martyr-like air which Professors assume when they enter the cold 
Senior Room is positively touching. In the past our appeals for a new stove 
may have seemed selfish, but now wc speak in behalf of the Professors. We 
would ask the management of this College if it is not a moral wrong to com- 
pel the Professors to endanger their lives by exposure? 

— At a special election in the village of Clinton, held in June, 1884, the 
tax-paying inhabitants voted to construct a system of water works. Work 
was at once begun, and Clinton is now supplied with an ample water system. 
Litigation has since arisen, based upon an illegality in the manner of hold- 
ing the election. The recent signature by the Governor, of the bill legal- 
izing the act of the Water Commissioners subsequent to the election in June, 
terminates a controversy involving a large amount, and affecting seriously 
the interests of the village of Clinton. 

— Ten years ago the following complaint was uttered against the Senior 
Room. " We don't look upon the Senior Room as the legitimate prey for 
locals. How is it? Does a man when he enters this room cease to be human ? 
Does he become so sturdy or etherial, as to be able to pass the winter amid 
ice and snow ? * There may be some spirit that hovers about the long drawn 
aisle ' who shuns heat and all suggestions of fire. But we, the majority of 
the students, greatly prefer a little of our heat in this world. Therefore, 
fire up ! !" This remark male so long ago applies to the present condition 
of the Senior Room with justice. Ten long years and no progress' 
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Other Collegres. 

— Princeton is to have a daily paper. 

— Wesleyan has received a bequest of $40,000. 

— Pie-making is one of the electives at Vassar. 

— There will be five new men on the Amherst nine this year. 

—A State University has been founded at Lake City, Florida. 

— The Williams Seniors have vot^d to graduate in cap and gown. 

— Yale. — Eight men are trying for the position of pitcher on the nine. 

— The faculty of Amherst have headed the subscription list for base-ball 
i¥ith $200. 

— A mortgage for $150,000 has been foreclosed on the Douglass University 
•of Chicago. 

— There are 32,000 students in the Colleges of the United States at the 
present time. 

— The University of Virginia has more graduates in this Congress than 
Any other college. 

— The trustees of Hobart College have decided to erect a library building 
at once, to cost $15,000. 

— The Mormon church of Utah is contemplating the erection of a new 
<3ollege building at Salt Lake City. 

— Amherst is soon to dedicate the finest gymnasium in the world. It cost, 
with all its equipments, over $88,000. 

— An injunction has been ordered to prevent the ringing at night of the 
Kenyon College chimes, at Gambier, Ohio. 

— Oberlin is to have a new college building to cost JC0,000. Work will 
be begun when the spring weather permits. 

— The University recently established in Washington Territory begins its 
career with one hundred and thirteen students. 

— The Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association will meet in Convention at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on Saturday, February 28th. 

— Henry Ward Beecher was a low stand man at Amherst. His average 
for the entire four years was but fifty-eight on the scale of a hundred. 

— The first A. M. degree ever taken by a lady in England has recently 
been conferred by the University of London upon Miss Mary C. Daws. 

— '85 is such a studious class that its members attended a quiz during the 
holidays. Who says the millennium is not at hand? — Acta Columbiana* 

— A new chapter of an old secret fraternity has been established at Colum- 
bia. The pin is decidedly handsome. This makes the fourteenth society 

— A large portable mirror has been secured for the Harvard University 
crew, in order that the faults pointed out by the coach may be better under- 
s::ood. 

— Three batteries are daily practicing for the Princeton nine. Five of last 
year's nine and two substitutes are among the eighteen candidates for this 
year's nine. 
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— The University of West Virginia declines to admit a colored student,, 
showing that she clings to the dead past and is not yet ready to accept th^ 
inevitable. 

— Adelbert College, in Cleveland, has declared in favor of co-education •. 
The action has caused a revolt, and eighty students have refused to atten<S_ 
recitations. 

— The following Colleges have Professors of Pedagogics : Johns Hopkins 
University, Universities of Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri. 

— As a reminder of her base-ball victories, Yale has 69 base balls, won 
from clubs. All are painted the color of the losing teams, and inscribed 
with the time and place of winning. 

— The new laboratories erected at Lehigh are said to be the finest in this 
country and the equal of any in the world. A new course in advanced elec- 
tricity has been started there to meet the needs of the coming age. 

— At Williams they cry for light in the gymnasium in the evenings. At 
Harvard for light in the library, as is the case here. While from Yale we 
hear that, according to the testimony of the librarian, there are some men 
in the Junior class who have not drawn a single book since their entrance 
into college. 

— The '86 board of editors of the Yale Literary Magazine will celebrate 
the semi-centennial of "the oldest College periodical in America." The 
board has numbered among its members such men as Wm. M. Evarts, the 
chairman of the original board, DonaJd G. Mitchell, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Prof. Beers and Prof. Tarbell. 

— The candidates for the Dartmouth College nine went into training about 
the first of February, under the direction of Clarkson, of the Chicago club. 
The nine will be mostly composed of new men. Considerable practice was 
had last fall, however, of a very satisfactory nature. Much is expected, in 
particular of Dillon, the new pitcher of the nine. 

— At Johns Hopkins there are 275 students. Of these, 125 are known as 
** graduate students," viz : those who have completed their regular College 
course elsewhere, and are devoting several years to studying for higher de- 
crees. The result of this, as a writer in the JEvening Post remarks, is to 
produce an atmosphere of mingled geniality and hard work that is very at- 
tractive. The favorite studies are the different branches of the sciences, 
philology, history, political and economic science. 

— A lady, whose name is withheld, has given a considerable sum for the 
musical education of the college choir. During the present term regular 
musical instruction will be given by Mr. Schnecker, of New York, who has 
charge of other church choirs. The choir will practice in chanting, which 
it is intended to introduce in the chapel services. An alumnus has also 
offered to defray the expenses of a musical instructor for the class glee clubs. 
More than sixty students have already been examined for this purpose. A 
tournament will, later in the year, be held between the various class glee 
clubs. — Yale News, 

— A rather amusing incident occurred at '88's class meeting on Wednes- 
day last, an illustration of '87's originality and enterprise. After the meet- 
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ing was over, some of the wiser ones in the class thought that all was not 
well with the platform upon which their presiding officer stood, and began 
investigating, and were rewarded by finding snugly tucked away under one 
comer of the platform a small bit of humanity, which moved and stirred 
and seemed to feel a thrill of life when exposed to the light of day. It 
proved to be an illustrious member of '87, who had been secreted under the 
platform, which is scarcely fifteen inches high. One would scarcely think 
of enduring life in such a place for two hours, were it not for the fact that 
something "very important" would be heard. — Cornell Era, 

— Fourteen of our twenty-one Presidents, or two-thirds, have had the ad- 
vantage of a College education. The following table shows what degree of 
education was received by the successive Presidents, and whence derived : 
Washington, good English education, but unacquainted with the ancient 
languages; John Adams, Harvard; Jefferson, William and Mary; Madison, 
Princeton ; Monroe, William and Mary ; John Quincy Adams, Harvard j 
Jackson, limited education ; Van Buren, academic instruction ; Harrison, 
Hampden Sidney College ; Tyler, William and Mary ; Polk, University of 
North Carolina ; Taylor, slightest rudiments ; Fillmore, not liberally edu- 
cated ; Pierce, Bowdoin ; Buchanan, Dickinson ; Lincoln, self-educated ; 
Johnson, self-educated ; Grant, West Point ; Hayes, Kenyon ; Garfield, 
Williams; Arthur, Union. 

— In the Washington University a novel but exceedingly interesting and 
successful method is pursued in the study of the English language and lit- 
erature. The professor rarely delivers a set lecture on the subject, but oc- 
cupies a position similar to that of the "autocrat" or "professor" in Holmes' 
charming " Breakfast Table" series. Easy discussions are carried on be- 
tween the professor and the members of the class and among the members 
themselves, the professor simply retaining the right of exercising the func- 
tions of leader and critic. In studying an author or a period, the professor 
assigns to each student some special feature of the subject, upon which he 
is required to prepare a short essay. A number of these essays are read the 
next day in the class, and then the professor calls on any member to criticise 
the writer's statements. He himself, following the method of Socrates, 
seeks rather to educate than to instruct his students. The system is re- 
ported to arouse great enthusiasm in the students, and to produce such a 
development and cultivation of literary taste as are not attained by the 
usual methods. 



Exchanges. 

— In the Yale Lit. for December, was an article on " Hugh Conway " 
which came to us like water upon a thirsty land. 

— The Rochester Campus wonders why the University does not grow, and 
suggests advertising as a sure cure. Try St. Jacob's Oil, Campus^ and rub 
it in with the nine hundred and ninety-ninth stanza of the "Faculty Song" 
published in one of your last issues. 

— The Beloit Round Tahle make the present return of Enke's Comet the 
occasion for a very interesting history of that body, with the theories that 
have at different times been held concerning it. In the same number th 
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relations of master and Negro on a Soathem plantation are thoughtfully 
discussed. 

— "An Evening's Experience" in the Cornell iJeytetr, describes graphically 
the interior of a glass factory at night. The review of "Dr. Sevier," though 
a little behind hand, is excellent. The writer has studied Cablets characters 
thoroughly, and with appreciation. 

"In The German" is the title of a pretty society poem in the Hobart 
Herald, A stirring editorial also appears, urging the students to cooperate 
heartily in support of the college nine and other athletic assoiations for the 
coming season. 

— Princeton and Vassar have reviewed "Called Back" and "Dark 
Days." We have heard them praised until our faith in Dickens and Thack- 
eray and the public taste waverd. The article in the Yale Lit,, while doing 
justice to "Hugh Conway's" ability to entertain, gets at the gist of his re- 
vealed talent in a single sentence — "He is the same dime novelist through- 
out." The dramatized version of "Called Back" is also reviewed, and 
seems to strike the writer as it did the critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, 

First Act— My God, he is blind ! 

Second Act — My God, she is mad ! 

Third Act — My God, she is sane ! 

Fourth Act — My God, he is dead I 

Peace to his ashes, and to Mr. Conway's talent I 

— The Brunonian is alwavs welcome. The number for the 31st of Janu- 
ary, criticises severely the "shabby genteel commencement drapery" in which 
students and faculty at Brown are alike enveloped. It advocates the aboli- 
tion of unintelligible Latin Salutatories and commands, and thinks the 
graduating cap and gown does something smack of England and antiquity. 
President White's opinion of compulsory attendance at morning prayers, is 
also given, and enlarged upon appropriately. We are glad to find that the 
President and the Brunonian agree with us that morning chapels find their 
highest utility in affording a place and opportunity to "skin ahead "for 
first recitation. The chapel atmosphere is often more studious than many a 
college room, and the student's amen, is more an expression of thanksgiving 
for the length of the prayer, than of the reverence for God and the sanctuary. 

— A writer in the Cornell Era, pleading for a course in Sanskrit, has the 
following to offer: " Even so conservative an institution as Hamilton Col- 
lege now offers an optional course in Sanskrit, extending through the three 
terms of the Senior year. In connection with the regular study of Whit- 
ney's Grammar and Larman's Reader, Professor Brandt gives lectures on 
historical and comparative grammar. Is it not time for Cornell to go one 
step farther, assigning to Professor Rcehrig's excellent elementary course in 
Sanskrit a regular place in the course in arts? Even those who do not de- 
sire an acquaintance with the literature of India could thus gain a useful 
insight into the principles of phonetic change and word-formation, which 
are so clear and uniform in Sanskrit, but are comparatively obscure in 
Greek and Latin. The proposed change would also tend to exclude a class 
of students who in past years have elected Sanskrit without proper prepara- 
tion for philological study, thereby taxing the patience of the professor with- 
out receiving any adequate benefit themselves." It pleases us to be called 
conservative, and we wish the Cornell men their fill of Sanskrit. 
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Pickings and Stealings. 

-l^ofeaaor (who is standing in the rear of a model, turning a crank) : 
ow, gentlemen, this wheel, you see, is the driver; and that, the follower; 
I behind them is a crank." Prolonged applause. — Acta Columbiana, 

CONTENTMENT. 

A pack of cards — a friend or two, 

A winter night with wind and snow, 
A wholesome pipe— an honest brew, 

An open fire with ruddy glow. 

A Phyllis or a Chloe fair 

To occupy my rambling mind, 
A heart that's never racked with care— 

No creditors to be maligned. 

A smile at once — *^ childlike and bland" 

SufScient nerve to play a "bluff,** 
No lack of cash — a poker hand — 

This would be happiness enough I — Ex, 

SIC PASSIM. 

Down in the shadow of a quarried rock, 

By the side of a stream that murmurs near, 
I sit to-night while around me flock, 

A host of memories sad and dear. 

Across from the ivy-banded hall. 

The hoot of the owl echoes on the air; 
And the sounds of evening vespers fall, 

Like a benediction after pray'r. 

In the shade of quarried rock long ago. 

Somebody sat with her face close to mine. 
And the pale moon glimmered and glistened low, 

Through the bending boughs of the Northern pine. 

Long ago ! and the quarried rock still stands. 
And the pale moon gleams and the pine boughs bend. 

But my dreams have flown like the shifting sands. 
And the story begins again at its end. 

— Yale Couiant, 

IN THE GLOAMING. 

In the gloaming, oh, my darling. 
Where the little snow-heaps grow, 
And the footsteps of your papa 
Softly come and softly go. 
When the old man grabs his shotgun 
For some chump's head off to blow. 
Will you think of me and love me 
As you did not long ago ? 
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In the gloaming, ob, my darling, 
Think not bitterly of me — 
Tho' I passed away in silence, 
Left yoii lonely, set you free — 
For I saw the bull-dog coming 
And I scooted hastily. 
It was best to leave you then, dear ; 
Best for you and best for me. 

— Prof, in mediae val history, reading from some old authority, says : " It 
was no uncommon thing for Charlemagne to eat at one meal, besides bread 
and wine, a peacock, large roasts of pork, several ducks, geese and a hare." 
A man on the back seat mutters, ** Lucky to get only one hair in all that 
food I" 

AN INCIDENT. 

Only a coat in the pew of a church, 

Carelessly thrown on a seat. 
Only a pair of mnocent hands. 

That under its shelter meet. 

Both of them quietly feeling, 

For a book that was hidden there, 
Not dreaming of wicked behavior 

In the book of Common Prayer. 

Hand-in-hand for a second 

A man and a maiden sat, 
Yet I think I have heard of a romance. 

That grew out of less than that. — Ex. 

— As they were trudging along to school, a five-year old Boston miss said 
to her companion, a lad of six summers, " Were you ever affrighted at the 
contiguity of a rodent?" ** Nay, forsooth," he replied, ** I fear not the jux- 
taposition of the creature, but dislike its alarming tendency to an intimate 
propmquity. — Ex, 

THOSE WELLESLEY GIRLS. 

Those Wellesley girls ! those Wellesley girls ! 
With eyes of blue and golden curls ! 
My heart looks back to that sweet time 
When last I clasped her hand in mine. 

Those Wellesley girls are far away, 
And my heart once blithe and gay, 
Now sadly thinks of golden curls, 
And hears no more those Wellesley girls. 

And thus 't will be while thou art gone, 

My heart in sadness still beat on; 

But I before you scatter pearls, 

And sing your praise, sweet Wellesley girls. 

— Cornell Era. 
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THE AGE OF WISDOM. 

Ho I pretty page with the dimpled chin 

That never has known the barber's shear, 
All your wish is woman to win ; 
This is the way that boys begin, — 

Wait till you come to forty year 

Forty times over let Michaelmass pass ; 

Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 
Then you know a boy is an ass. 
Then you know the worth of a lass, — 

Once you have come to forty year. 

— William Makepeace Thackeray, 

BLACK AND WHITE. 

The first time I saw you, my darling. 

You glisten'd in fleckless white ; 
Transfigur'd, you mov'd in a glory, 

Your face and your raiment beam'd light. 

And one time I saw you, my darling. 

When I came to bid you good-bye; 
In regal black of velvet and lace, 

You look'd a queen. A king was I. 

The last time I saw you, my darling, 

O'er you in horror 1 bow'd ; 
Black, black was the cloth on your coffin, 

And white, snow-white your shroud. 

— From the Oerman, 



ALUMNIANA. 

MAA' eta). firjTpi nalSe^ ayxupt^ fiiou. 

—Rev. Joseph 0. Metcalf, '42, has removed from Le Grange, 111., to 
Watertown, N. Y. 

— Rev. T. C.Jerome, '69, has resigned the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church in Gorham, N. H. 

— Herbert H. Getman, '79, has been elected Supervisor of Richfield 
Springs, in Otsego County. 

— Rev. Earl T. Lockard, '77, has accepted a call] to the Presbyterian 
Church in Newport, Oregon. 

— Rev. Joseph E. Scott, '59, formerly a Missionary in Van, Turkey, is 
now preaching in Menlo Park, Cal. ^ 

— Ernest F. Kruse, *83, has been admitted to the bar, and has opened a 
law office in Clean, Cattaraugus Co. 

— Rev. Edgar P. Salmon, '78, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church in Knowlesville, Orleans Co. 
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— J. Q. A. HoLLiSTER, '62, has entered upon the practice of medicine in 
Mount Vernon, Westchester County. 

—Rev. Charles F. Goss, 72, has been elected one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Westminster Park Association. 

— Henry C. Kingsbury, '49, has been for thirty-five years an officer in the 
Westfield Bank, and is now its president. 

— Hon. Adam L. Roof, '32, who died recently in Lyons, Mich., was a 
brother of Rev. Dr. Garrett S. Roof, of Troy. 

—Rev. Dr. Henry Randall Waite, '68, is connected editorially with the 
publishing house of D. Lathrop & Co., of Boston. 

— R. C. Briggs, '73, has been elected Superintendent of the Sunday School 
connected with the Presbyterian Church in Rome. 

— The Bibliotheca Sacra for January has an elaborate article on "Mormon- 
i >ra " by Rev Delevan S. Leonard, 'o9, of Salt Lake City. 

— Since his marriage, Rev. W. D. Love, Jr., '73, of Keene, N. H., has re- 
covered his health, and resumed his services in the pulpit. 

—Samuel F. Bagg, '68, will attend the World's Exposition in New Orlenns, 
as Secretary and Treasurer of the Watertown Steam Engine Company. 

— Harry 0, Jones, '82, has been admittel to the bar in Syracuse, where 
his law studies were pursued in the office of Judge A. J. Northrup, '58. 

— Rev. Dr. W. D. Love, '43, of South Uadley, Mass., publishes an elabo- 
rate historical article in the Boston Congregationalist on Christo-Centric 
Preaching. 

— Last November, Hon. Frank Rice, '68, was elected Judge of Ontario 
Qjunty, by Democratic and Republican votes, and the ermine he wears will 
b3 spotless. 

— Dr. P. M. Hastings, *38, of Hartford, Conn., has been reelected one of 
the Directors of the Hartford Hospital, and acts as Chairman of its Execn- 
tive Committee. 

— The Central Presbyterian Church, of Joliet, HI., was organized in 1844, 
by Rev. Dr. B. W. Dwight, '35, as the First Congregational Church. It has 
now 345 members. 

— The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have appointed Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, '40, Winkley Lecturer on the Relation of the Christian 
Religion to Jurisprudence. 

— John H. Shepherd, '72, of Shreveport, La., has acceptsd an appoint- 
ment to deliver the Annual Address before the State Educational Associa- 
tion at Monroe, La., next August. 

— Charles E. Howe, '75, of Waterville, was Clerk of the Supervisors of 
Oneida County at their last annual session in Utica, and has edited with 
good taste their published journal of proceedings. 

—During the year 1884, Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, '64, admitted 65 new 
members to the Presbyterian Church in Freeport, 111. During his pastorate 
of twelve years the membership has increased from 189 to 324. 

— In the Baptist Quarterly for January, Rev. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, '31, 
of Rochester University, furnished an exposition of Romans 5:12, **In that 
all sinned," which is marked by his philological skill and brilliancy of style. 
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— Professor A. de Potter, of Albany, has secured the services of Dr^ 
Howard S. Paine, *78, as his assistant and medical adviser for the European 
Tours of 1885. This will be Dr. Paine*s third season as a conductor of 
parties for foreign travel. 

— Wherein consists the prevailing attractiveness of Fargo, Dakota ? It 
already numbers among its wise men from the East, Coman C. Ames, '66, 
Franklin Potter, 74, Vincent S. Stone, 74, Wilson Mover, *81, Charles 
F. Amidon, '82, Calvin S. Bradley, '82, and how many more? 

— The Chaffee County Teachers' Association was formed at Salida, Colorado , 
Jan. 3d, 1885, and Prof. S. Dwight Arms, '83, of Salida College, was elected 
President. Professor Arms delivered a lecture before the association on 
•* Physiology in our Public Schools," a copy of which was solicited for pub- 
lication. 

— At his farewell service in the House of Hope Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. Dr. David R, Breed, '67, admitted twenty-six new members. 
During his pastorate of fifteen years, the membership increased from 161 to 
602. The contributions of the church and congregation during the same 
period $207,722. 

— At the last State Conference of Congregational Ministers in New Jersey, 
Rev. Frank A. Johnson, '68, of Chester, N. J., presented an exceedingly 
interesting sketch of the Rise, Decline snd Revival of Congregationalism in 
New Jersey, showing that most of the leading Presbyterian Churches in the 
State were originally of the Pilgrim faith. 

— During the last three days of January meetings of intense interest were 
conducted by Dwight L. Moody, in German town, Pa., with Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, '57, of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, as his constant and 
and trusted assistant. After the withdrawal of Mr. JMoody, the meetings were 
continued under the direction of Dr. Pierson. 

— Christian Thought^ the organ of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, contains an article on *' Philosophical Topics and the Pulpit," 
by Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, of the Theological Seminary in Chicago; 
and an article on ** Historical versus Critical Evidence," by Rev. Dr. Willis 
J. Beecher, '58, of the Theological Seminary in Auburn. 

— Henry H. Thompson, '43, formerly teller in the Whitestown bank, after- 
wards in the Treasury Department at Washington, is to be associated with 
William C. Harris in the publishing of the American Angler, in New York. 
Mr. Thompson has been a frequent contributor to the Angler. He has in 
ready memory a large fund of sporting experiences, and knows the secrets 
of success in editorial work. 

— Dr. P. P. Laird, '77, of Utica, Chairman of the bureau of Materia Med- 
ica, read a paper on *' Ophthalmology," at the annual meeting of Homoeop- 
athic physicians in Albany, Feb. 10th. Dr. George M. Dillow, '68, of New 
York, was elected one of the Vice Presidents of the State Association, and 
Dr. W. T. Laird, '08, of Watertown, was chosen one of the censors for the 
Northern district of New York. 

— Franklin D. Locke, '04, the attorney of the Jjackawanna Railroad 
Company, undertook to take possession of a parcel of land at the foot of 
Erie street a few days ago. There seems to have been a difference of opinion 
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members to the Presbyterian Church in Freeport, 111. During his pastorate 
of twelve years the membership has increased from 189 to 324. 

— In the Baptist Quarterly for January, Rev. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, '31, 
of Rochester University, furnished an exposition of Romans 5:12, ** In that 
all sinned," which is marked by his philological skill and brilliancy of style. 
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— Professor A. de Potter, of Albany, has secured the services of Dr^ 
Howard S. Paine, '78. as his assistant and medical adviser for the European 
Tours of 1885. This will be Dr. Paine's third season as a conductor of 
parties for foreign travel. 

— Wherein consists the prevailing attractiveness of Fargo, Dakota ? It 
already numbers among its wise men from the East, Coman C. Ames, '66, 
Franklin Potter, '74, Vincent S. Stone, '74, Wilson Mover, 81, Charles 
F. Amidon, '82, Calvin S. Bradley, '82, and how many more? 

— The Chaffee County Teachers' Association was formed at Salida, Colorado , 
Jan. 3d, 1885, and Prof. S. D wight Arms, '83, of Salida College, was elected 
President. Professor Arms delivered a lecture before the association on 
•* Physiology in our Public Schools," a copy of which was solicited for pub- 
lication. 

— At his farewell service in the House of Hope Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, admitted twenty-six new members. 
During his pastorate of fifteen years, the membership increased from 161 to 
602. The contributions of the church and congregation during the same 
period $207,722. 

— At the last State Conference of Congregational Ministers in New Jersey, 
Rev. Frank A. Johnson, '68, of Chester, N. J., presented an exceedingly 
interesting sketch of the Rise, Decline snd Revival of Congregationalism in 
New Jersey, showing that most of the leading Presbyterian Churches in the 
State were originally of the Pilgrim faith. 

— During the last three days of January meetings of intense interest were 
conducted by Dwight L. Moody, in Germantown, Pa., with Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, '57, of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, as his constant and 
and trusted assistant. After the withdrawal of Mr. Moody, the meetings were 
continued under the direction of Dr. Pierson. 

— Christian Thought , the organ of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, contains an article on ** Philosophical Topics and the Pulpit," 
by Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, of the Theological Seminary in Chicago; 
and an article on "Historical versus Critical Evidence," by Rev. Dr. Willis 
J. Beecher, '58, of the Theological Seminary in Auburn. 

— Henry H. Thompson, '43, formerly teller in the Whitestown bank, after- 
wards in the Treasury Department at Washington, is to be associated with 
William C. Harris in the publishing of the American Angler^ in New York. 
Mr. Thompson has been a frequent contributor to the Angler. He has in 
ready memory a large fund of sporting experiences, and knows the secrets 
of success in editorial work. 

— Dr. F. P. Laird, '77, of Utica, Chairman of the bureau of Materia Med- 
ictti read a paper on " Ophthalmology," at the annual meeting of Homoeop- 
athic physicians in Albany, Feb. 10th. Dr. George M. Dillow, '68, of New 
York, was elected one of the Vice Presidents of the State Association, and 
Dr. W. T. Laird, '08, of Watertown, was chosen one of the censors for the 
Northern district of New York. 

— Franklin D. Locke, '64, the attorney of the Ijackawanna Raih'oad 
Company, undertook to take possession of a parcel of land at the foot of 
Erie street a few days ago. There seems to have been a difference of opinion 
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as to who has the title to the property. The Government claims the land, 
and no sooner had Mr. Locke attempted to appropriate it for the use of his 
corporation, than correspondence was opened with Secretary Lincoln. The 
result has been that the commandant at Fort Porter has been ordered to 
guard the property with a company of his infantry. 

— Speaking of Henry W. Shaw, *37, better known to the public as Josh 
Billings, the Boston Journal doubts ** if there can be found in all the 
realm of eccentricity and individuality more absolute an oddity, more 
original an author, who has given vent to more common sense, clothed in 
taking and interesting garb than this same Josh Billings. If he were to 
stand erect he would be about six feet six inches tall, well proportioned, and 
very fine looking. He has a very heavy, large head, thick, black hair, which 
falls upon his stooping shoulders. He carries his head well forward, and 
elevates his back so that the ordinary camel would grow green with envy." 

— The Chicago Current gives a fair and friendly estimate of " Pictures in 

Song," by Clinton Scollard, '81 : 

Among the younger poets of the day, Mr. Scollard has distinguished him- 
self for exquisite fancy and expression. Madrigals, ballads, sonnets, trio- 
lets, rondeaux, and villanelles are his preferred forms, and in these he is 
always admirable. He rarely forces the rhyme, and he always has a definite 
idea. Besides, he does not over-elaborate, but is satisfied to suggest some- 
thing for the reader's own imagination to pursue. He chooses his subject 
with fine poetic taste, and in this regard is never disappointing. It is on 
account of this quality that one feels sure that Mr. Scollard is one of the 
Nine's elect. 

— The death of Albert M. Hastings, '48, occurred jn Rochester, near the 
close of January, 1885. He pursued the study of law with his father, the 
late Orlando Hastings, of Rochester, a native of Clinton. Of excellent 
ability, apprehending legal principles at a glance, and the best of prospects, 
he was yet early convinced that his tastes did not lie in this direction, and 
betook himself to large and successful business interests. Industrious, 
genial, a friend indeed, all who knew him will feel a most keen sense of loss 
in his death. He was but in middle life. His age was fifty- six. Following 
his eminent father, who was long an elder in the Central Church, the son 
was ever, one of its most useful and honored officers and liberal supporters. 

— The New York Cane-Growers' Association began its fifth Annual Con- 
vention, Feb. 5th, in Canandaigua. President A. G. Williams, '45, of West- 
moreland, presided and delivered the annual address. Secretary B. D. Gil- 
bert, '57, of the Utica Herald, reported statistics of cane growing for the year 
1884. President Williams was re-elected for another year, and the Cane- 
growers, with a triple "whereas," unanimously resolved that "having, as we 
do, the most implicit confidence in the President of our Association, knowing 
his ability and fidelity to these interests, we, in convention assembled, confi- 
dently recommend our worthy President, A. G. Williams, of Westmoreland, 
Oneida County, N. Y., to President-elect Cleveland, as a competent candi- 
date for Commissioner of Agriculture." 

— Edward C. Wright, '71, of Syracuse, and Principal Arthur M. Wright, 

'72, of Moravia, will see that they are strenuously sent for in the following 

card, issued by Prof. A. G. Benedict, '72, and Mrs. Emma Wright Benedict, 

of Houghton Seminary. 

We take pleasure in announcing to the friends of Prof. N. F. Wright, of 
Houghton Seminary, and Prof. T. K. Wright of Munro Collegiate Institute, 
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Elbrid^e, N. Y., that we propose to celebrate with them their seventieth 
twin birthday on the 27th of March, 1885. Having Dromioed for three-score 
years and ten, and finding themselves in full possession of physical and 
mental powers, and enjoying the affectionate regard of thousands of pupils, 
they intend to reveal on that occasion the well-kept secret of the past, as to 
which is which. Any letters received looking to this event will be read to a 
full house. A most enjoyable time is expected. 

— The publishers of the new German Grammar, by Professor H. C. G. 
Brandt, *72, have received from teachers many high testimonials to its value. 
Professor A. S. Cook, of the University of California, considers it " the most 
scientific Grammar of the modern German language now before the Ameri- 
can and English public — the only one that does full justice to the discoveries 
of modem philology. Scholarly and enthusiastic teachers will prize this 
treatise for its stimulating quality. Being based upon research, it will 
arouse the spirit of research in others." 

Professor H. M. Kennedy, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, claims 
that "as a scientific 'grammar it ranks among the best works yet written. 
Giving as it does, compactly and methodically, the more recent results of 
research in German philology and phonology, it cannot fail to prove a val- 
uable aid in the higher departments of study, both by way of reference and 
incentive." 

— Hon. Elihu Root, '64, speaking as U. S. District Attorney, declares 
that *' the officers of the Government, to-day, in their efforts to maintain the 
good faith of their country and justify the declarations of the treaty of Wash- 
ington, have no other authority or power than that conferred by an Act of 
Congress of the year 1818. Our neutrality laws stand now as they stood 
sixty-seven years ago. The only offences for which we can prosecute now 
are those which were prescribed then. Time has brought changed condi- 
tions which our laws have not met. The whole system of war by dynamite 
and infernal machine has been conceived and inaugurated long since the 
statutes were enacted, and the statutes are inadequate to meet it. Men may 
conspire here to commit wholesale assassination upon English soil and it is 
no legal offence. They may solicit contributions and raise money for the 
avowed purpose of foreign murder, perfect their plans, designate their agents, 
purchase their material and manufacture their implements without violating 
any statute of this land. The laws ought to be changed." 

— Dr. Henry Randall Waite, '68, discusses two of the important ques- 
tions of the hour, namely : *' Illiteracy and Mormonism," in a pamphlet of 
forty odd pages, from the press of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. He urges 
that the nation should oppose Common School education to illiteracy at 
every available point, and that this may be done constitutionally. The Blair 
Bill he regards as proposing a blessing beyond the power of its proposed 
beneficiaries to provide for and receive, with due regard to economy and the 
best results. Dr. Waite is well entitled to a definite opinion just here, by 
reason of his special studies and investigations in connection with the recent 
census. He regards the educational work now going forward in the South 
as promising nmch. He would, however, expedite it by well considered 
legislation, thus bringing to bear the unifying and uplifting power of the 
teacher and the school, and he would employ essentially the same enginery 
against Mormonism, aided by the disfranchisement of the Mormon women 
— who now wield more than half the power of the system at the polls. 
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—Naming these twenty-one alumni in the order of their graduation, 
poems have been pronounced before the Society of Hamilton Alumni by 
Rev. Dr. Asahel C. Kendrick, '31, of Rochester University; Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin W. Dwight, *35, of Clinton; *Rev. Gurdon Huntington, '38, 
of Walton ; Hon. Theodore W. Dwight, '40, of New York ; Prof. Edward 
North, '41, of Hamilton College; Rev. Dr. Chester S. Percival, '45, of 
Cresco, Iowa; Hon. Guy H. McMaster, *47, of Bath; Rev. Dr. Josiah A. 
Priest, '47, of Montclair, N. J. ; *Hon. Guy K. Cleveland, '50, of Mankato, 
Minn. ; Hon. William W\ Howe, '53, of New Orleans, La. ; Rev. William 
J. Erdman, '56, of Jamestown; Prof. Oren Root, Jr.. '56, of Hamilton 
College; Benjamin D. Gilbert, '57, of Utica; Rev. John C. Long, '57, of 
Castile; Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, of Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Aus- 
burn Towner, '58, of New York City; Hon. Albert L. Childs, *61, of 
Waterloo; Rev. Myron Adams, '63, of Rochester; Rev. Dr. Herman D. 
Jenkins, '64, of Freeport, 111. ; Charles F. Janrs, '68, now of Onondaga 
Valley; Kev. Dr. James H. Ecob, '69, of Albany. 

— The Philadelphia Press informs its readers that it remained for Mr. 
S. N. D. North, '69, of the Utica Herald^ not only to give the country the 
most complete and reliable statistics of the newspaper press, but the best 
history of periodical literature ever compiled. His completed volume, which 
has just been issued from the Government's press, covers 450 pages of a 
magnificent quarto: illuminated, we might say, with numerous maps and 
chart. Mr. North's report, which is one of the most valuable of the census 
series, shows how truly inadequate the other inquiries to determine the di- 
mensions of the printing business have been. Mr, North traces the develop- 
ment of the newspaper press in the United States through three distinct 
eras of progress in the history of this country, each succeeding period indi- 
cating extraordinary advancement over the other just previous; but for all 
this he claims that the newspaper press must still be described as iii the 
formativestate. It has, in his opinion, but reached the point when its possi- 
bilities are within the grasp of realization and, in the future, its progress prom- 
ises to be rapid and upon a constantly broadening basis. We most cordially 
agree with the accomplished author of this great work that "no field of 
American industry and energy, combined with American intelligence and 
national spirit, opens to those who embrace its more glorious opportunities.' 

— A. J. Selfridge, '84, now a law student in Harvard University, has had 
a rare Ime of experience in connection with an ostrich ranch not far from 
Los Angeles, Cal. He reports that the ostriches were brought from the 
wilds of Africa, and are kept in corrals. One male and two females live in 
each corral, which is surrounded by a high board fence, with lanes between 
the corrals. They are fed a wagon-load of shells in a day, and then have 
appetite left for a large amount of clover, vegetables, and almost any coarse 
food. They are from nine to ten feet high, and weigh from three to four 
hundred pounds. If you want to buy a bird, lay out your thousand dollars. 
An egg you can have for a hundred dollars. It weighs two pounds and a 
half. Each lady bird is expected to lay seventy-five a year. Their beauti- 
ful feathers for the market are the wing and tail feathers. They are plucked 
twice a year. When not ripe, these pull hard and must be cut oflf. On the 
male these feathers are white, his body being black; on the female they are 
light gray. They cannot fly or jump, but can keep pace with the fleetest 
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horses. It takes four strong men to hold one. In spite of their lovely, soft eyes, 
they are sometimes savage and dangerous. Chinamen are employed to feed 
them ; while the ostriches are engaged in dining, their eggs can be slipped 
away unnoticed. No dogs or horses must come near, as the birds are terri- 
fied at the sight of either. The average life of ostriches is a hundred years. 

— One of the singular Syriac manuscripts in this country is an Evange- 
listarium and menology obtained by Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirut, from 
the papal Jacobite monastery in Damascus, and by him given to Dr. Isaac 
H. Hall, '59, in whose possession it is at present. It is an#octavo-sized 
codex, which formerly consisted of 108 leaves, of which thirteen are now 
missing. It is a work of the latter part of the twelfth or of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, writjien on glazed cotton paper, and still in its 
original binding of heavy wooden boards covered with leather. 

The contents of the manuscript are twofold : First, an Evangelistarium, 
or book of Scripture lessons from the Gospels, and, second, a Menology, or 
table of fasts, feasts, and saints' days throughout the year, with the appro- 
priate lessons for each. The peculiarity of the manuscript is that it pro- 
fessedly and actually gives the lesson according to the Greek order (taxis), 
and not according to that of any of the Syrian Churches. This fact helps 
to fix the date of the manuscript. In the rendering of ecclesiastical terms, 
personal epithets, and the like, however, it betrays no familiarity with 
Grecizing-Syriac, but inclines to the Syriac genius throughout. Such words 
as Chrysostom, Stylites, are translated into their Syriac equivalents — as if 
we should say for the same, Mouth-oI-Gold, Pillar-man, and the like. The 
genius of the manuscript is, so to speak, at the opposite pole from the Syriac 
and Armenian palimpsest described by Tischendorf in his ^^Anecdota Sacra 
et Fro f ana" 

— Some one ought to write out the full history of the Sunday School that 
has been sustained for more than sixty years in the School house on Prospect 
Hill, two miles southwest from the College. For fifty years it was known 
as **the Red School House," but it began its second half century with a 
change of color appropriate to age. In that School house Rev. Dr. William 
Hague, '26, preached his first sermon, when a Junior in College, and began 
an honored pulpit career that includes Baptist pastorates in Albany, Boston, 
Providence and New York. In 1867 the Superintendent of this Sunday 
School was Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, now of Chicago, and his assist- 
ants were Dr. E. M. Nelson, '68, now of St. Louis, Mo., and Rev. John 
McLachlan, '70, now of Buffalo. In 1871, the Superintendent was Rev, 
William Reed, '71, now of Troy. J. L. Countermine, '86, is now the Su- 
perintendent, and the School has more than its usual prosperity. Thanks 
to Rev. Dr. Albert Erdman, '58, of Morristown, N. J., for saying in his 
address at the funeral of Dr. John C. Gallup : 

Fondly do I recall the many occasions, when, through winter's cold. Dr. 
Gallup would take me in his sleigh, drawn by his horses, strong and eager 
like himself, over yonder hill top to the old red school house, to meet the 
neighbors who had gathered to hear the words of life. I recall the unction 
with which he was wont to speak and pray, and the infinite tenderness of his 
pleading with sinners to turn to the Saviour he loved so well. I used to re- 
turn thinking what a grand preacher Dr. Gallup would have made. He was 
a grand friend to have, who never failed the heart that trusted him, who 
never fiinched where duty called him. 
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— C. W. Bardeen, of the School Bulletin, outlines the history of three of 
New York's most faithful and approved City Superintendents. Benjamin 
B. Snow, *50, was born in Massachusetts, January 4th, 1830, was educated 
in Auburn, and is a graduate of Hamilton College. He i^tudied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1852. He was for six years County Clerk, and 
during the closing year of the war Provost-Marshal of the 24th district. He 
was elected Superintendent of the Auburn schools in 1870. He has the im- 
aginative limitations that characterized the father of his countiy, and there- 
fore great weight should be attributed to his statement that he attributes 
much of his success in his present position to the fact that he has been a 
constant reader of the Bulletin since it was established. 

Charles W. Cole, '62, was born in Albany, March 9, 1840, was educated 
in the public schools of that city, and is a graduate of Albany Academy and 
of Hamilton College. From 1868 to 1878 he was a teacher in the Albany 
High School, and in January, 1878, was elected to succeed his father as 
Superintendent of the Albany Schools. He has proved to be one of the 
most active officers of the State, having inspected the schools of Syracuse, 
Troy, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven, New York, etc., and having been 
a regular attendant upon our State associations. He was President last 
year of the State Council of Superintendents. His annual reports are always 
bristling with suggestions, his main contribution to modern controversy 
being his pronounced views on the recess, which he thinks should be abol- 
ished. He read a paper on this question, at Boston, in December, 1883, 
before the Massachusetts State Teachers' Association. 

George GtRifiith, '77, Superintendent of the Lockport Schools, was bom 
at Trenton, Oneida County, September 11, 1853, graduated at Whitestown 
Seminary in 1872, and at Hamilton College in 1877, and taught two terms 
in district schools, four terms at Westernville, and three years at New Ber- 
lin before his appointment to his present position. He was also School 
Commissioner for the Fourth District of Oneida County from 1878 to 1881. 
He holds a State Certificate by examination, and was Secretary of the State 
Teachers' Association in 1882. His work has from the beginning been 
especially effective in the training of teachers. 

— At the closing Camp-Fire of the Grand Army of the Republic, held in 

Utica, February 5, the telling speech of speeches was made by Rev. Robert 

L. Bachman, '71, now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Utica, 

who had *' fought on the other side," with his brother, John L. Bachman, 

'JO, now of Sweetwater, Tenn., and his cousin, Nathan L. F. Bachman, '72, 

now of Schoharie. Mr. Bachman was greeted with applause when he arose. 

Soldiers of the G. A. R. — You know of war by experience. 1 see men be- 
fore me who followed Grant at Shiloh and Vicksburg Landing, at Murfrees- 
boro, men who were fighting with Joe Hooker, with gallant Phil Sheridan, 
men who followed Grant at the Wilderness. You know what war is by ex- 
perience, camping on the battle-field, and marching to the battle. I believe 
that you will bear me witness that when you went to battle you met men. 
[Applause]. You met men at all the battles. I am here as a representative 
of the men you met and bravely and successfully fought. As a representa- 
tive of the Confederate Array, 1 meet you with a familiar feeling. I have 
experienced war on the other line. I meet you in a more friendly spirit than 
I can meet any other body of men in this . Empire State. [Applause]. I 
wish to say that the most charitable and kind-hearted men I have met north 
of Mason and Dixon's line, are the men I fought. [Applause], None have 
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shown me greater kindness or respect, than the Grand Array men of Utica. 
I was told the other day by a man, that he did not believe in the G. A. R. 
1 disagree. Keep up your organizations. Foster memories of the past, not 
in bitterness, but in cliarity. Then you will be first in war, and like the 
father of our country, first in peace. Then you will make this Union glori- 
ous in spirit and sympathy. [Applause]. 1 am glad to bring you an inci- 
dent from the other side, that manifests true soldierly charity. After the 
surrender, Gen. Robert Lee, of the University of Virginia," sitting with 
friends, beneath a tree, was asked for aid by a poor soldier, and putting his 
hand in his pocket gave him money. The man wore a blue uniform, and 
some men standing near remonstrated that he had been helping one of the 
enemy. ** No," said Gen. Lee, "they are all our boys now." [Applause.] 
You men are showing sympathy to the South, and it is reciprocated with 
all the warmth of the Southern heart. My brother, who is preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ at Chattanooga, near Mission Ridge, and in the very 
shaaow of Lookout Mountain, where Hooker fought above the clouds, writes 
me: **Extend my greeting to the G. A. R." In my behalf, and in be- 
half of all the men who wore the grey, 1 offer you good will and sincere 
greetmg. 

The applause at the conclusion of Rev. Mr. Bacliman's speech, was the 
best evidence that when brave soldiers meet brave soldiers, no matter whether 
they wore the blue or the gray, there is a sincere sympathy between them. 
One veteran, who was known to be one of the bravest of the brave, quietly 
stepped behind the crowd, and as he wiped away the tears, said: "That par- 
son was too much for me, I had to snicker." 

— "The Relation of the Public School system to higlier education," was 
the title of a valuable paper, at the last University Convocation, by Hon. 
W. B. RuGGLES, '49, State Superintendant of Public Instniction. This 
paper fully endorses the plan of so enlarging the College curriculum that it 
shall include instruction in the science and art of teaclung. The State of 
New York would wipe out the reproach of repudiating an honest debt, by 
supporting a chair or lectureship of Pedagogics in each of the colleges that 
would give it a welcome. Most of the graduates from our eight normal 
schools are young ladies. Probably each male college in the State sends out 
more young men for teachers than any one of the normal" schools, yet each 
normal schools costs the State }|;18,060 a year. Superintendent Ruggles 
might have strengthened his argument by using this fact. Of 31,000 teachers 
in the State 24,000 are ladies. Not less than eight per cent, of tne 7,000 
male teachers are from colleges while not more than two per cent, of male 
teachers are from normal schools. 

A few sentences from Superintendant Ruggles' paper will indicate his 
line of argument. 

"I am not able to state, with accuracy, the proportion of our college 
graduates who find their first business in life in the school-room. But I am 
satisfied that it is much larger than is usually supposed. Three years ago 
Professor North, of Hamiltcm College, put the number of graduates of that 
institution who engage as teachers, temporarily or otherwise, after graduation, 
at fully one-half. This is probably an exceptionally large proportion. Ten 
years ago a committe of the Board* of Regents having instituted a pretty 
thorough and systematic inquiry, reported that about one and three-fourth's 
per cent, of the teachers enjployed in the public schools were college graduates. 
From the best sources of information now at hand, 1 think the number does 
not at present exceed two per cent. One and perhaps the principal reason 
of this low percentage is to be found in the fact that graduates just from 
college usually lack this special training which is becoming more and more a 
matter of mquiry among the best paying trustees and boards of education. 
Ten years ago normal school graduates constituted a little over two percent! 
of the teachers employed in the public schools. They now number about 
four and one-half per cent. Counting graduates and those who have taken 
a partial course, but who have not graduated, the normal schools now furnish 
a fraction over eight per cent. Such of the remainder of these thirty-one 
thousand teachers as liave had the benefit of any considerable period of 
special training come from the teachers' classes in the academies and 
academic departments of the union free school. 
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''A chair in each of our colleges, classed by the Regents as those whose ol> 
ject is to train for a Baccalaureate degree, including those for the eXDlusive 
education of females, established for the special training of students intend- 
ing to teach in the public schools, would enable them to turn out teachers 
more thoroughly informed and equipped for the work than those coming 
from any other sources, except, perhaps, from the normal schools, and 
would tend to considerably increase the supply of the better class of teachers, 
especially in our graded schools." 

— The new way of making a marriage announcement which C. M. Hukt- 
INGTON, '84, pioneers in the Utica Herald, answers very well for an editor's 
day dream, but who is to pour the coffee, and sew on the refractory shirt- 
buttons ? 

THE bachelor's WIFE. 

His chamber is cheerless, though hung here and there 
With tokens that tell of somebody's care, 

For the desolate gloom. 

The solitaire room, 
With its table and carpet and one easy chair ; 

0, bachelors wife ! 

A trunk in the corner, some books on the floor ; 
An armful of wood piled up by the door, 

A stocking or two, 

'Tis shockingly true. 
Once mended, and really in need of it more; 

0, bachelor's wife ! 

The snow flakes flit by the window sill, 
The bachelor sits in his arm-chair still. 

But his heart is warm ; 

Despite of the storm. 
The fragrant fumes his senses fill ; 

0, bachelor's wife. 

The dear companion he holds in hand, 
Apple wood carven, and silver band. 

With ebony stem. 

And amber gem, 
That ti])s its lip; no crown so grand, 

O, bachelor's wife. 

The fragrant leaf in the censer burns, 
The baclielor's thought to reverie turns. 

The curling rings 

Are j)ictured things. 
For bachelor's pipes are sorrow's urns, 

0, bachelor's wife. 

He buries his ills in the bowl of his pipe. 
He fires the urn with an ember ripe. 

They speed away, 

In circlets gay ; 
A bachelor's tears they gleefully wipe, 

0, bachelor's wife. 

The soft white smoke unceasing whirls. 
The ringlets flow in silvery curls, 

A reverie deep, 

Contentment, sleep ; 
Clothed in white, with milk-white pearls. 

The bachelor's wife. 

MARRIED. 
Jacks— Haviland— At the home of the bride's father, Thursday evening, 
February 20, 1885, James Corwin Jacks, '81, of Batavia, and Emma Lydia 
Haviland, daughter of Joseph Haviland, of Glens Falls. 

Engs— LowERY — In Utica, Wednesday evening, February 11, 1886, by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Brown, Mr. Samuel Franklin Eng3, Jr.,.. '83, ol 
Brooklyn, and Miss Minnie Ada Lowery, only daughter of Hon. Samukl 
S. Lowery, of Utica. 
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FALSE PROGRESS. 

The world's watchword to-day is Onward ! Progress is the 
idol whose universal worship may well give a greenish hue to 
the eyes of other divinities. The engine shrieks, the spindle 
whirls, democracy shouts, and all is well. It were, perhaps, 
traitorous to hint that the millennium is not close at hand, but let 
us look for a moment at what the world calls progress. We 
are pointed to all departments of human emplo3''ment We 
are told no more of what has been done by steam, electricity 
and the thousand cunning devices called inventions, than of 
the prospective encroachments of human discovery on the 
already narrow domain of human ignorance. Space is no more- 
and time is all too short for the myriad strange deeds that bus- 
iness and society demand. Liberty and equality already cover 
most of the world, and French and English military philan- 
thropists are rapidly enlarging their domain. The geologist 
looks through the great, dull earth as through a transparent 
crystal, and the astronomer takes an evening stroll among the 
constellations, while works of philosophy increase and multi- 
ply and fill the earth. This, verily, looks like progress. I& 
it so? 

The railways and steamboats, which make traffic and travel 
easy, furnish quick transportation for war's fell agents. The dy- 
namite which lifts the mountain from the path of the iron horse 
and through foaming breakers makes a clean way for commerce,, 
pulls down the world's palaces and destroys precious human 
lives. All the myriad means of factories, shops and mills, to 
the end of bodily ease and comfort, carry monstrous evils in 
their train, and greatest evil of all that men fancy in busying 
themselves about these matters, that they are fulfilling their 
highest mission. What are traffic, and travel, and the cara- 
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vans and argosies of commerce, that they should cost so 
much ? Do they feed the hungry, clothe the naked, dull the 
edge of wrong, or soothe the broken heart ? The very savage, 
dwelling in a house of nature's architecture^ covered with 
clothes of his own workmanship and fed on food of bis own 
gathering, is as healthy and as happy as the coddled child of 
civilization. The body must indeed be fed and clothed, but 
men have no right to sacrifice their human prerogatives on the 
altar of bodily comfort Man's soul, man's mind, is the field 
over which society is made husbandman, but she spends her 
days in beautifying its circumscribing hedge, leaving the field 
to its own barrenness or its own rank weediness. 

Our boasted liberty is but a transfer of the bonds. The 
helots of mankind are indeed free, but the world's noblemen 
are pitiably enslaved ; enslaved to fashions the most absurd, 
enslaved to all the vices which luxury entails, enslaved to the 
opinions of their neighbors. The courtiers and sycophants of 
Charles 11. and Louis XIV. have been replaced by the courtiers 
and sycophants of King Mob. The medieval helmet of re- 
ligious forms and faiths, long past its usefulness, is still worn. 
It were a gallant feat for some true knight of progress to 
shatter this stifling heirloom and allow us to breathe freely the 
pure air of truth. 

Men claim equality, forsooth, because statutes do not recog- 
nize inequality ; but all the aristocracies of wealth, of culture 
and of birth laugh these claims to scorn. This inequality is 
far worse than that of former times. Along with his title to 
equality the poor man has gained ambitions, jealousies and 
longings for the unattainable. 

The same is true in philosophy. On every parallel worthy 
the taking, to which the modern philosopher advances, he finds 
the tattered standard of some classic conqueror. 

Everywhere there is much apparent progress, not a little 
that has the right direction, but very much that is all wrong, 
or criminally unnecessary What should be done, is the bond- 
slave of what has been done. Precedent, fashion and selfish- 
ness rule the world. True, this dominion is not absolute. 
There are lives, aye, moments in every life, which shine out like 
meteors in a dark night, but like meteors owe their brightness 
and their loveliness to the surrounding and succeeding dark- 
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ness. The gratitude, the honor, the reverence, which men pay 
to noble or unselfish acts are melancholy evidence of the rarity 
of such acts. Sincerity and kindness, reason and independ- 
ence, growth in these in abundant measure must progress 
include to be true progress. The human soul is a hundred- 
stringed harp, capable of the noblest and the tenderest melody. 
Man does not know his instrument and can rarely do better 
than strike miserable discords. Let him but learn it well, and 
we shall have the world filled with celestial music. 

Charles C. Arnold, '85. 



•♦• 



KINGSLEY AND HIS HYPATIA. 

A picture of life in the fifth century must needs contain 
much which will be painful to the reader. It has to represent 
what, on the whole, is a repellent though a great age ; one of 
those critical and cardinal eras in which virtues and vices man- 
ifest themselves side by side, at times even in the same person, 
with the most startling power. It is the period when Chris- 
tianity having extinguished the older mythology, gained the 
ascendancy in the Eoman empire, and when the early persecu- 
tions of the Christians began to find retaliation. Selecting this 
period and arena, Charles Kingsley gave to the world the ro- 
mance, " Hypatia," a brilliant and almost solitary exception to 
the general dreariness of the contemporary historical novel. 
In this romance Mr. Kingsley bitterly assails philosophy and 
paganism by portraying one of its purest martyrs ; while in 
presenting the extravagant follies and the brutal vices of the 
Alexandrian Christians, he is the advocate of Christianity. 

A young monk, Philammon, the hero of the novel, leaves his 
monastic home on the mud banks of the Nile, to go forth and 
see the world. After several day's journey down the river, 
he meets a gaudily painted barge rowed by Gothic men in 
strange, uncouth costumes. Filled with curiosity he is per- 
suaded to continue his journey with them. As Philammon is 
unable to tell the Goths anything about his language, they 
propose to flay him alive ; but he is rescued by Pelagia, a 
beautiful Athenian slave. Arriving in Alexandria, he is, 
through letters of introduction, received by the Bishop CyriL 
Between the Bishop and the school of philosophy whose 
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ardent defender is Hypatia, there exists the deepest enmity, 
Hypatia, the female philosopher, is described as a young woman 
of the severest and noblest type of Grecian beauty. 

This beautiful teacher of a poetic creed is an enthusiastic vo- 
tary of the old gods of Greece, vainly striving, in the words of 
the author, " To save and fan the flickering embers of a dying 
religion, and to brighten and animate with her own vivid life 
the chill and pallid moonlight of a Pagan faith." After re- 
peated attempts by Cyril to put down her philosophical lec- 
tures, Philammon declares himself ready to attend the College 
and defy Hypatia. Of course, it was not to be expected that 
an ignorant monk could maintain a controversy with the accom- 
plished philosopher. The offer, however, is accepted. Phil- 
ammon attends the lecture, and in the midst of the discourse 
of Hypatia, accuses her of blasphemy. He is violently assailed 
by the merciless students, but is protected by Hypatia. Per- 
haps the uncouth, illiterate monk, unsuccessful in his attempt, 
did not understand very much of the lecture, but no special 
training was necessary to appreciate the charms of the beauti- 
ful lecturer. 

He returns to Cyril, and there engaging in a dispute with 
the elders, he is for his heresy excommunicated by the church. 
He then goes to Hypatia, craving her pardon for his offence. 
Nor was she altogether insensible to the personal qualities of 
the youthful monk, whom she acknowledged to be as "beauti- 
ful as Antonius." Gradually the tide of thought began to 
turn, and soon Hypatia finds herself so unpopular in Alexan- 
dria, that she is forced to abandon her philosophical projects. 
And as one of the purest martyrs of a Pagan faith, she meets 
her death at the hands of a Christian mob. After the downfall 
of this heathen religion, Philammon, on learning that he was 
a Grecian slave by birth, and that Pelagia was his sister, is 
converted back to his old monkish faith, and passes the re- 
mainder of his life as an abbot Thus, in the midst of scenes 
of barbaric cruelty, and in this inconsiderate confusion, the 
author unsatisfactorily leaves us. Such also is the indistinct- 
ness with which many of the scenes are pictured, that it com- 
pells the reader to reserve his admiration for certain portions 
of the work. Still, with all its faults, the novel is unquestion- 
ably a work of genius. There is a consummate mastery of the 
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costume and character of the epoch. Contained in it are gor- 
geous descriptions of thought and passion. Among the most 
powerful passages are Eaphael Ezra's meditations when he gets 
to the " bottom of the abyss " of skepticism, and poor Pelagia's 
piercing remonstrances against the prospect of being consigned 
to the flames of hell. 

In this romance the reader cannot fail to notice the author's 
graphic power and great strength in depicting historical facts 
and incidents. To criticise Mr. Kingsley's works from an ar- 
tistic point of view, perhaps, would be easy. They possess, 
however, a vivacity which defies criticism. They are of gen- 
eral interest, because the writer is a man of genius. 

Mr. Kingsley made his reputation as a man of letters while 
fighting for certain social and religious beliefs. Great indigna- 
tion was aroused against him because in his works " Alton 
Locke "and "Yeast," he had championed the Chartist and 
Socialistic movements ; and an Oxford Professor could even 
scent the heresy of immorality in Hypatia. But all this he 
overcame by his own inherent goodness, that was better recog- 
nized in later years. However widely opinions may differ re- 
garding Mr. Kingsley, all are agreed that his voice was that of 
a noble, earnest, generous man, and that his whole nature vi- 
brated with sympathy for his fellow men. Truthfully judged, 
he must be pronounced a man of rich and versatile genius, his 
powers of great range and excellent quality, his nature kindly, 
aspiring and free from guile. If not as great as his admirers 
would be inclined to rate him, few in his generation have lived 
a more useful or a nobler life. 

B. G. Bobbins, '87. 



•• • 



SELF-GOVERNMENT THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE. 

From the beginning of the world each nation has had its 
place in the trial of humanity, its peculiar duty, responsibility 
and calling. One by one they have done their work and de- 
parted, each leaving some legacy oi experience for the future. 

During an interval of centurias the New World has poured 
into the Old her countless treasures of gold and silver and 
precious stones. Within her forests have blossomed trees for 
the healing of the nations, and from her soil has been drawn 
material which has clothed and fed millions of mankind. 
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To maintain the commerce between East and West, vessels 
are employed of a tonnage so vast that the flag ship of Colum- 
bus might rest between their decks. Great, indeed, have been 
the material advantages resulting from the material develop- 
ment of America. But the crowning glory of the Western 
World is the intellectual freedom here attained. To us as a 
nation — the heir of all the ages in the foremost ranks of time 
— :remains the most exalted trust ever imposed on any people, 
the problem of self-goverment The vital principle of the 
Eepublic finds expression in the maxim, rule your own spirit ; 
be master of your own soul. The eager craving of the age 
after new forms, the growing disregard of religious and politi- 
cal restraint, warn us against the perils which threaten our 
institutions, and bid us, while we seek knowledge, to gain also 
wisdom, that we may control our unruly mental appetites as 
we would subdue our bodily passions. The necessity for the 
application of this law of mental self-government, has both 
individual and national illustration. Men have electrified the 
world by the flash of their genius, who have known little more 
of self control than does the torrent trembling on the brink of 
an abyss. Great nations of great men have risen, and perished, 
because the individual atoms, substituting lust for law, have, 
through their own excesses, debauched the national will and 
rendered it subject to the national appetite. 

Cicero, Plato, Homer speak to us to-day with eloquence as 
majestic, with logic as subtle, with measure as melodious as 
when they charmed their countrymen. But when did rhetoric^ 
philosophy or song save nations ? 

Man's duty to the State grows out of and depends upon his 
duty to himself. When, after unceasing effort, we have be- 
come masters, rather than slaves of our own natures and facul- 
ties, we shall realize in this ability for self-government, the 
vital principle of the Eepublic, the bond which links humanity 
and deity. The Eepublic is called into being by the people ; by 
them its laws and systems are determined. But if the creator 
govern not himself, how may we demand of the creature that 
it be self -determinative — that the effect rise above the cause ? 

Democracy is Liberty mirrored in the people themselves. 
If there be flaws in the mirror, her fair smile will become a 
hideous grimace. Thus, when the French people, drunk with 
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blood, rioted in the streets of Paris, Liberty appeared distorted 
into license. Frenchmen individually knew no law but passion, 
and France, national, was drawn into the maelstrom. And 
once in our own land. Freedom seeking her reflection in the 
people's face, started back affrighted to find scowling Secession 
mirrored there in place of her own sweet image. 

Public virtue is imperative for the stability of the State. It 
grows only through private virtue, and private virtue is im- 
possible without personal self-government 

Civilization began in the East, appearing as the morning 
star in the dawn of our race. How art thou glorified, Lucifer, 
star of the morning. Passing westward with the course of 
empire, from Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Eome, it shines at 
last as the star of evening above Hesperia, the western land. 
Let us prove worthy the heritage which its rays illumine. Let 
schools increase, let the loom cease not to multiply its shuttles, 
let trade and commerce, art, science, literature, benevolence 
continue to develop. But remember that as Atlas, in myth, 
upbears the world, so in truth does this mighty fabric of civ- 
ilization rest upon personal virtue, developed by personal self- 
controL Wager Bradford, '85. 
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A REMINISCENCE FROM MY CABINET. 

That ? That is a fossil coral 

Picked up at Trenton Falls ; 
Given to me by a pretty girl 

Under the great brown walls. 

Romance ? Oh no, not much. 

I 'was out on a tramp alone — 
Had been at the Falls all the morning 

Sight-seeing and pounding stone. 

And somehow I got lonesome 

When I reached the upper Fall, 
And just at that time she came around 

A bend in the jagged wall. 

We chatted a little moment 

In a charmingly easy way. 
Flirt ? What else could a fellow do 

Under a veil of spray? 

So you see it's a sort of peepstone — 

That bit of coral there — 

And I look through the fossil and fancy 1 see 

A Venus with spray-sprinkled hair. 

I. F. Wood, '85. 
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SPAIN OF THE SIXTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

Early in the eighth century, the hand of the Moor, whose 
disastrous touch and mighty influence Eome had felt long be- 
fore, began its work in Spain. Taking advantage of internal 
wars between the smaller Spanish States, the Moors again left 
the barren sands of Africa, and crossed the sea to turn the fates 
of another nation. They crossed in hordes, subjugated the peo- 
ple, and made themselves masters of the land. While the 
other nations of Europe were sunk in barbarism and ignorance, 
the Moors transplanted into Spain the manners, customs and 
religion of an Eastern civilization. The germs of Arabic 
learning and science, in the adopted land of the Mooi's, sprung 
up and brought forth full fruit 

The story of their sojourn in Spain forms the most romantic 
episode of its history. " It is a story of battles and tourna- 
ments, of knightly courage and chivalric devotion. Versed 
alike in the arts of peace and of war, they became the civilizers 
of Spain, the educators of Europe." They adorned the land 
with magnificent palaces and built splendid monuments, which 
alone remain to bear witness of their former power. 

Moorish influence could not but mold the national character 
of the conquered people. No longer did the Spaniard hold 
supreme authority ; in the land of his birth he was compelled 
to submit to the domination of a foreign invader, differing in 
religion, customs and traditions. A feeling of hostility between 
Christian and Mussulman embittered the national life. Had 
they coalesced a great nation would have resulted. But the 
Spaniard was not content to be a slave. He felt that he must rid 
himself of the Moor before true prosperity would bless the land. 
War after war was waged, and the clash and din of arms was 
heard from the Pyrenees to the sea, but all in vain. Spain was 
divided into petty States. The Moorish power was broken, but 
the power of the Spaniard was not yet united. Year after 
year passed on, and the nation regained, little by little, the 
coveted land. The Moorish realm grew smaller, until at last 
Granada remained the only stronghold of the invader. 

At length Ferdinand became King of Castile. A judicious 
marriage with Isabella of Arragon, and a vigourous treat- 
ment of the smaller States, brought about the union of all Spain 
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except Navarre and Granada. Spain, now almost completely 
united, could better resist the invading Mussulman. Under 
the leadership of their new king, the people rushed to arms 
and for ten years the noise of battle was heard in the penin- 
sula At length in 1492, the last stronghold of the Moors was 
taken, and they were expelled from the kingdom. 

After a subjugation of seven hundred years, Spain was again 
a free and united country. Free again to exert herself with- 
out feeling the shackles that once held her in bondage. 

The sun was dawning upon Spanish history. An era of 
greatness and splendor was appearing in her horizon. Servi- 
tude had made the people fond of war, bigoted in the relig- 
ion which they fought to maintain, romantic and adventurous 
in character. Their unremitting execrations against the Moors, 
had given them an impetus which raised them in but a few 
years, to the first place among the nations of Europe. Yet 
their sudden growth could not result in permanent prosperity, 
and the very qualities which made their rise most brilliant, 
were the most potent in contributing to their downfall. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella opened very auspi- 
ciously and so continued until the end. Spain, united under 
one government, could now centralize her power £s never be- 
fore. The policy of the sovereigns was to extend their do- 
minions wherever they could, and so strengthen their resources. 
Nowhere was an opportunity lost for fulfilling their plans. 
Islands in the vicinity of the kingdom were gained by con- 
quest, or by purchase. And thus Spain strengthened herself 
by pickets and outposts. Missionaries were dispatched to the 
islands to spread the Catholic religion, and make firm the 
Spanish foothold. But the greatest of all her conquests was 
that of a new world, in a distant sea. She had acquired 
America, by the discovery of Columbus. It was a vast coun- 
try for Spain to claim, but her enterprise had made her its 
possessor. In this new Continent, she introduced her religion, 
customs and manners, and planted colonies which produced a 
marked effect upon the Spain of that day. From them gold, 
silver and precious stones flowed in ever-increasing streams. 
The riches of a Croesus poured into her coffers. Fragrant and 
handsome woods were brought home to adorn her picturesque 
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country with handsome buildings. Spanish America contrib- 
uted largely to the temporary greatness of Spain. It acted 
as an auxiliary force to come to the aid of a weakened army. 
In the beginning of this reign, the foundation was established 
for the greatness of Spain. The united and strengthened re- 
sources of the country lent much to this result. 

The policy of Ferdinand and Isabella was progressive. 
They always looked forward. They inspired the whole coun- 
try with a new and vigorous lifa Their famous adviser. 
Cardinal Ximenes,aided them much in accomplishing their plans. 
Determined to have Spain for the Spaniards at any cost^ they 
used strong and sometimes cruel means to further their aims. 
In the first part of the sixteenth century, 100,000 Jews were 
expelled from the country, and heretics in multitudes were 
burned at the stake. Spain now presented a clear field for 
her native sons, and in it they worked with a mighty will. Art 
and learning were beginning to appear and were gradually show- 
ing their effects upon the people. The universities, which 
wielded so great an influence during the Moorish power, were 
revived and new ones founded. It was an age of enlighten- 
ment and freedom, an age when all things grew and expanded 
with vigor and healthy lifa Literature, arts and learning rose 
to unprecedented heights. 

Unlike most European nations, Spain could not boast of a na- 
tional literature before the twelfth century ; whatever did exist 
before this time was scanty. From the eighth to the fourteenth 
century, there were numerous ballads, poems and chivalric 
romances by unknown authors. Among which is that re- 
nowned and picturesque story of the Cid, ever dear to the 
Spanish heart 

In all the early writings can be seen the effect upon the 
Spanish tongue of the different languages with which it came 
in contact The Moors, the Goths and Vandals, each left 
unmistakable traces upon the language. On account of these 
constant changes, the language would not admit of a written 
literature till about the twelfth century. Then it is that Span- 
ish literary genius had its birth. There was a gradual rise 
from that time to the sixteenth century, which was the most 
splendid and flourishing period in Spanish literature. The 
sixteenth century could boast of a Boscan and a Cervantes. 
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The intercourse with Italy brought about by Ferdinand's 
conquest of Naples, probably tended much to give an impulse 
to the literature. The writings of ancient Eome were brought 
in contact with those of Spain, and were used as models by the 
Spanish authors. Dante also was studied, and Italian charac- 
teristics and influence were spread through all Spanish writ- 
ings. During this period were written all the great works of 
Spanish literature. Don Quixote alone is famous enough to es- 
tablish a high name for the Spanish literature of the sixteenth 
century. The author gained his wish, no other book of Span- 
ish chivalry was writted after it, and to strengten his fame, his 
tale has been read in many languages besides the picturesque 
Castilian. 

To add to the sudden impulse from Italy, the printing press 
had just been inveuted. Spain had her share of presses, and the 
chivalric and romantic tales, so characteristic of the Spanish, 
were printed at a rapid rate. It is said that ** more printing 
presses were at work in Spain, in the infancy of the art, than at 
the present day." The printing press was a wonderful encour- 
agement to authors. By the impulse to literature and the new 
agent for spreading it, this age was made the brightest of any 
in Spanish history. Since then literature has steadily declined. 
The work of the Inquisition has been to block up all the 
avenues to knowledge, and make firm the grasp of the infalli- 
ble pope upon the dull minds of the people. 

During this reign, commerce advanced at a wonderfully 
rapid rate. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish merchant marine amounted to over one thousand 
ships. Their sails whitened the sea in every clime ; no port 
was unvisited by the Spanish flag, no country was without the 
Spanish products. The strength of her navy may be seen by a 
glance at the Invincible Armada. When Spain was able to send 
against England the fleet that she did, her strength must in- 
deed have been great On the sea she held her own with any 
nation. There it was that the warlike spirit of the Spaniard 
broke from its bounds. It was not because of Spain's weak- 
ness, but on account of the anger of the sea, that England was 
able to save herself from the attempts of Spain, and that : 

" That great fleet Invincible against her bore in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain." 
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The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was the most import- 
ant period of Spanish history. It was the time when our 
modern nations were taking form, and when the foundations of 
their future greatness were being laid. Spain's position was 
established, and she was determined to become the foremost 
nation of the world. The sovereigns tried to root out from 
among the people all retarding influences and to plant in 
their stead the seeds of Spain's greatness. 

At his birth Charles V. became heir to the fairest lands of 
Europe. His reign was marked with the same progressive 
policy as that of his predecessors. He intrusted his kingdom 
to his renowned minister, Ximenes, who so skillfully managed 
the affairs of Ferdinand the Catholic, and who by his genius 
made glorious also the reign of Charles V. He died early in the 
reign and the management of affairs devolved upon the King. 
Charles was a careful ruler, and although his kingdom included 
nearly one-half of Europe, Spain received due attention. 
The industrial, commercial and educational interests he watched 
with a steady eye. He was a faithful Catholic and took upon 
himself the duty of defending the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was devoted to its cause and a faithful attendant upon its 
worship. His religious tendencies left their traces upon his 
countrymen. The seeds sown in the previous reign had grown 
to full fruit in the time of Charles V. He had furthered 
the policy of his two predecessors, not retarded it During 
his reign Spain was in the brightest epoch of her history. 

The reign of Philip II. was far different from that of Charles. 
He was even a more devout Catholic than his father, yet he 
sacrificed his country for his personal pleasures and wicked de- 
bauchery. In the wars which he waged, he suffered severe losses 
in his American colonies. He impaired the public resources 
and shattered the bulwarks of the Spanish State. He certainly 
destroyed all the good which had been done under the two 
previous sovereigns, and exhausted the treasures which they, 
eager for Spain's prosperity, had brought together. The only 
other important result of his reign is the Escurial. This mag- 
nificent palace alone preserves the fame of Philip II. It repre- 
sents his character, extravagant to his own wishes, gorgeous 
for display, reckless in his expenditures. Yet in this gigantic 
mausoleum are preserved many a Spanish tradition, which 
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would kindle the spirits of the modem Spaniard to a burning 
heat Within its majestic walls remain to this day. countless 
hosts of books filled with the treasures of Arabic learning and 
the chronicles of Spanish chivalry. Within its galleries still 
are hung the masterpieces of the art of its time. The pictured 
stories of Eaphael, of Titian, of Murillp still are there. Its walls 
represent the graceful and magnificent architecture of the day ; 
its pose and attitude blend harmoniously with the picturesque- 
ness of the Spanish country. 

Yet with the reign of Philip the greatness of Spain began to 
decline. He made more firm than ever the allegiance to the 
pope and was unconsciously betraying his country. From 
that day Spain is no more to be seen in the category of great 
nations. Its light went out prematurely, before it had attained 
its full splendor. 

At the outset of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, all 
means were used to strengthen their power and dominion. 
Within the peninsula, there were three distinct religions, the 
Mohammedan, Jewish and Christian. Each was hostile to the 
other and kept its adherents separate in interests and sympathy, 
from the rest of the kingdom. The sovereigns saw that the 
people must agree in religion to coalesce in feeling, and accord- 
ingly the Inquisition, that terrible factor in Spanish history, 
was established to further their plans. Ignorant of the evil 
which was to follow, the king pressed it upon the people. It 
continued to grow till it exerted an irresistible power. All 
the subjects were compelled to acknowledge the pope as su- 
preme and to accept the Eoman Catholic religion. Those who 
would not do this were driven from their homes and deprived 
of their property. Such a penalty as this made many ac- 
knowledge the Eoman Catholic faith. All the oflSces in Spain 
and her colonies were filled by Eoman Catholics. Missionaries 
were sent to America. No other religion was tolerated by 
law, no other churches were permitted within the kingdom. 

With the money which was seized from the heretics, convents 
and monasteries were founded, and the cause of the Inquisition 
still further supported. Courts of inquisitors were established 
in each district, to examine into the orthodoxy of the people. 
Later on, the reading of the Bible in the Spanish tongue was 
forbidden. A list of books, the " index expergatorius,*' was 
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also prohibited. This list contained some worthless books, 
but among them there were many which the Spaniard, in his 
progressive age, should have read and studied. By such 
means were laid the foundation of the Catholic religion in 
Spain. Belief, death, or banishment were the alternatives. 
The religion gained a strong foot-hold and was firmly stamped 
upon the people. It is well said in every sense that " a man's 
religion is the chief fact in regard to him." It was so with the 
Spaniard. He grew to think more of his church than he did 
of his country. He neglected Spain for Rome. At one time 
one-fifth of the entire population was in the service of the church. 
Such an influence as the Roman Catholic church alone spreads, 
was instilled into the hearts of the inhabitants of the Spain of 
the 16th century. It withdrew that enlightenment and knowl- 
edge which was within their reach, and cast a curtain of ignor- 
ance over their eyes. 

Ferdinand was little conscious, when he was planting the 
pope's religion in this kingdom, that he was sacrificing the 
country which he had so lately .conquered. He did it vfrith 
good intention to unite his people in one religion, to consolidate 
them, and bring them together in heart and work. In this way he 
thought his kingdom might be strengthened, and indeed it 
would have been if the religion had been pure. Yet, consider- 
ing the condition of the church of Rome, at that time, it would 
have been better to have allowed the three religions to exist 
separately, instead of enforcing the acceptance of one, stained by 
so many degrading practices. This was the great cause of Span- 
ish decline. The effects of the Inquisition can be traced to this 
day in Spanish history. 

The temporary greatness of Spain resulted from the unifica- 
tion of the smaller States. Where there is unity there is 
strength. In Spain's case it only resulted in a temporary 
eminence, because the real motive power for greatness was 
absent. After and during the reign of Philip 11., agriculture, 
commerce, learning and art almost entirely disappeared. The 
Moors were tillers of the soil, and during their dominion, agri- 
culture, science and arts thrived, while universities and 
libraries flourished at Cordova and Granada. "With their ex- 
pulsion, little by little, these works of advancement died away. 
Under the Moors, two-thirds of the productive portion of the 
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■country was under cultivation ; with their expulsion agriculture 
almost ceased. 

The Jews were a commercial people. During their stay in 
Spain, commerce was at its height With their persecution it 
slowly disappeared. A nation without either commerce or 
agriculture, is in a fair way to decline. It was so with Spain. 
She had lost these through the folly of her rulers. K the three 
people had coalesced, they would have formed a mighty race. 
** The union of Moorish courage and Gothic perseverance, of 
oriental magnificence and western strength, could not have 
failed to produce an empire such as the world has rarely seen."' 
The natives of Spain are naturally indolent, and under the in- 
fluences of the Inquisition they became lazy, dull and bigoted. 

With the reign of Philip II. the light of Spain went out. 
The same forces which brought about Spain's greatness caused 
its weakness. Ferdinand had united the country, Charles V. 
had given it strength and made it more glorious ; but the same 
Ferdinand founded the Inquisition and expelled the Moors 
and Jews, and the same Charles had carried out the disastrous 
schemes of his predecessors. The effects of these movements 
may be seen clearly to-day. 

If we pass by two centuries, then pause and gaze at the 
changes which the hand of time has wrought, we are stupefied 
at the condition of modern Spain. We behold Spain not 
decked with the splendor of the sixteenth century, but de- 
prived of all her magnificence. Her people breathing in ignor- 
ance, basking in idleness upon the sunny hillsides, consume 
their lives in indolence. The active life once seen in Spain has 
disappeared. At the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
Spanish flag waved but little to the cool breezes of the sea, and 
her fields were left to be parched by the rays of the noon-day 
sun. The most important feature in the society of the day, 
was its religion. It consisted of " outward practice, reverence 
of the monks and priests and practice of penances." This was 
the only feature of the sixteenth century, which remained to 
recall the remembrance of its vanished splendor. But it had 
grown and had obtained a powerful grasp upon the inhabitants 
of that beautiful country. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, no religion was permitted under the laws of Spain ex- 
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cept the Eoraan Catholic. The people were brought up sur- 
rounded by its influence and blinded by its teachings. It was 
the Inquisition in another form. The people passed their 
lives in ignorance and idleness. Occasionally their spirits 
were aroused by the recounting of a thrilling chivalric tale of 
the ancient Moorish dominion, but the graceful literature of an 
earlier age had died away. 

In the early part of this century, the Spaniard was not even 
permitted to read the Scriptures in his own tongue, and the 
sale of the New Testament was prohibited by law. The people 
were illiterate. A large majority could neither read nor write. 
The canals, which the Moors had so carefully provided to irri- 
gate country, were neglected. Although with a little effort, 
Spain could be made one of the most productive countries of 
Europe, the land was left barren, incapable of production. 

This was the condition of affairs at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. But a little later, matters took a more 
favorable turn. In 1836 the monasteries were suppressed, and 
the exclusive toleration of the law was withdrawn from the 
Catholic religion. By degrees the Catholic faith has weakened, 
but to-day it is difficult to find in Spain a Protestant Church 
of any denomination. The Roman Catholic religion still wields 
its power, and the Spaniard still inherits his religious bigotry. 

How different is the Spain of to-day from the Spain of the 
sixteenth century. Her glory is behind, nothing is before. It 
is the rains of a once famous country " lying in the shadow of 
its former greatness." Disrobed of its gorgeous mantle, it pre- 
sents a dark contrast to the prosperous country that it might 
have been, had the proper means been taken to achieve success. 

Under the light and freedom of the nineteenth century, Spain 
may again flourish. Let public schools and a pure religion 
plant the seeds for another era of prosperity and greatness. 
Let ignorance be wiped out, and the Castilian language again 
abound with rich gems of literature. Let the seas be decked 
with Spanish sails bearing Spanish merchandise to all the 
world. Let the Spaniard forget his present inactivity, and 
think only of the time when Spain was the foremost nation of 
the world. Let freedom and progress be written in clear sun- 
light upon her pages. Freedom from the bondage of the 
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church that once held her in her chains. Progress towards 
natural activity and healthy life, instead of the present stagna- 
tion. These conditions alone will beget another golden age in 
Spanish history, and save her from sinking into a hopeless in- 
significance from which she can never rise. 

H. J. Hemmens, '87. 
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HER SECRET. 

People say that I'm a flirt, 
That I care not whom I hurt, 
That my love is but a spurt; 

But 'tis false. 
Even though my eyes are bright 
And my feet trip gay and light, 
Gloom is in my heart to-night, 

As I waltz. 

Deep down in my soul, there lies, 
Safely hid from curious eyes 
Something, and you can't surmise 

What it is. 
Xo, you cannot, I am sure. 
Guess it, for 'tis so secure — 
Safe behind a secret door; 

It is this. 

I've a friend with dark brown hair. 
Deep blue eyes, complexion fair, 
Self-composed and debonair. 

Whom I love. 
He has named me "Elsie dear," 
I caress him when he's here. 
When he's gone the world looks drear; 

Him I'll prove. 

1 dare not to him reveal 
That a secret I conceal. 
Would it to his heart appeal 

If he knew? 
If he never should it guess, 
Still I cannot love him less, 
But my feelings I'll repress ; 

Yet be true. 
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Drops of Comfort. 

However irksome may be an enforced chapel attendance, it doubtless will 
be required for some time to come. If morning chapel were made optional 
the number of students who would be found directinpr their feet thitherward, 
would be small. Even the terrors of the law do not entirely coerce, and at 
Cornell where students are not overtaxed by the claims of religion, college 
prayers have fallen into disuse* for want of attendance. Inasmuch as we 
are provided with a college pastor it would hardly seem appropriate to allow 
him to speak into the air. The speaker should have hearers. 

Those who chafe at being the forced recipients of spiritual bounties may 
find consolation in recounting their mercies. In the early days of Hamilton 
College students were required to rise at half-past five in the morning and 
to attend prayers in the chapel at six, summer and winter. The knowledge 
of the present regulations of some of our neighboring colleges upon this 
point, should inspire in the most ungodly laggards that toil up College Hill 
at half-past eight, a measure of gratitude that their own lines have fallen in 
such pleasant places. 

In spite of the unconcern that characterizes morning chapel, the impres- 
sions there received and the habits there acquired, may not be altogether 
lost. Most of those who enter college have grown up amid religious sur- 
roundings. A Christian college could omit hardly with consistency, all ob- 
servances of a religious nature. Neither could it safely allow the student 
full latitude to consult his individual inclinations. It is perhaps necessary 
to the good order and discipline of the College that the body of students 
should be assembled for a few moments before the daily routine begins. 
Formal communications and announcements cannot be made more con- 
veniently than at such a general meeting. The rule promotes regularity 
and punctuality and it certainly does not weaken the reputation of the Col- 
lege in the estimation of its friends. 

Is not a general attendance of the College at the morning devotions de- 
sirable from a practical as well as religious point of view ? If these can be 
made so attractive that all will come voluntarily, well and good; but as 
long as students do not like to attend chapel, the Faculty will doubtless find 
reasons satisfactory to their own minds for enforcing attendance by appro- 
priate legislation. When man's natural depravity becomes lessened so that 
students will attend the service for the love of it, esteeming as a worthless 
possession the liberty of remaining away, optional attendance at morning 
chapel may be added to the list of reforms. 
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To Study Greek or Not to Study Greek, 

In the recent discussion upon the study of Greek it has occurred to us 
that the matter is looked upon too little in its time light. It is based on too 
narrow a ground. It is claimed on the one side and conceded, at least 
tacitly, on the other that professional eminence, what is commonly known 
as success, is the great end of education. We believe that the claim is un- 
justifiable and the concession unwise. To what end does a man spend one- 
third of his life in preparing for the other two-thirds ? Instead of turning 
a man into a mere mechanical maker of money or a self-sacrificing bolt or 
cog-wheel in the great machine of modern progress, we believe, and fancy 
that all will agree, that the end should be two-fold and something like this : 
To make the man himself as happy as possible and give him the greatest 
possible capacity for making others happy. The study of Greek is a most 
important aid in reaching this end. 

The true basis of pleasant human intercourse lies in a common fund of 
thought and knowledge. On this common basis must all satisfactory con- 
verse be grounded. Therefore the broader the basis and the more perfect 
the comprehension of it by all members of society the more satisfactory, the 
more profitable is their intercourse. The contact of minds on subjects of 
common interest is not only the most pleasurable but the most profitable 
exercise in which men can engage. The ideas of one man supplement those 
of another and all become wiser and happier. Studies which confine one's 
attention within narrow bounds can result in nothing but in shutting the 
man up in himself and in making him selfish and unhappy and his neigh- 
l)ors equally so. 

Now Greek is naturally and inevitably the basis of all liberal knowledge. 
A translation of the Greek masterpieces is a translation of the most that is 
difiicult in modern literature. The mastery of the meaning and posterity 
-of a single Greek word furnishes a genealogical tree not alone for the forms 
but for the significance of a dozen English words. Greek history, 
Greek philosophy, Greek art, potent influences in the modern world, can 
be appreciated only by a knowledge of the Greek language. Nor does the 
study of Greek and Greece stand alone. It unlocks all subsequent history. 
The fountain-head of all European civilization, it flows through it all and is 
everywhere easily discernible. It is in fact, as we have already said, the 
natural groundwork of a broad and liberal knowledge of histories, litera- 
tures and philosophies. If this groundwork be omitted the acquisition of 
such knowledge is rendered well-nigh impossible and certainly very im- 
probable. 

Toward the regeneration of society, liberal education is a promising 
step. The whole tendency of the age is toward money-making. The 
millionaire scruples not to take stock in the poor man's poverty, the poor 
woman's shame, the poor child's tears, and be sure he spares none of 
them to fill his coffers. It is not enough to say that this need not be so. It 
is so, and must be changed or it will eternally change itself. Yet educators 
encourage this practical spirit, as they call it, say it is the tendency of the 
age and should therefore be followed, forgetful that this was the spirit of 
the ages in which ancient states degenerated and fell, and that it was only 
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when the individual was in part lost sight of and when the interest was 
centered in the State, in society, in something outside the individual that 
society took a hefalthy, manly tone and that the State prospered. 

This grasping, pitiless spirit can be met only by a counter liberal spirit ; 
a habit of far seeing, of broad thinking, of looking beyond the narrow 
circle of individual interest; a consciousness of the infinite smallness of 
that circle. We cannot hope for culture for the masses, of course, for a long 
time ; but let employers, let leaders of all kinds, let all who are able to secure 
a thorough education cultivate and shed abroad this liberal spirit, popular- 
ize this kind, genial, generous feeling which broad culture inspires, and 
good results must follow. For this, Greek is the indispensable agent. To. 
abolish or discourage its study is a short-sighted, destructive policy. The 
age may be against it. But the age should be taught to be for it. And who 
should be teacher if not College faculties ? 



• ♦ • 



Becitationsy Ethically Considered, 

To some professors, the students make good recitations ; to other profes- 
sors they make poor recitations. The former mark high. The latter seem 
constantly to labor under the impression that the students are ignorant of 
the subject, and accordingly mark low. The aim of the first is to impart 
information and to draw out the student's knowledge. The aim of the sec- 
ond is rather to trip the student by catch questions and sharp practices, to 
sacrifice a broad philosophic view of the subject by insisting on the minutias 
oi the text. 

The result of this latter system is the creation of a spirit of distrust be- 
tween the professor and student. To insist upon a thorough committing of 
the heads of the lesson, to require verbatim the words of the text, may be 
useful as an exercise of the memory. To make a practice of missing a stu- 
dent for two weeks, then " calling" him twice in succession, may be a means' 
of insuring against carelessness after the first experience. These practices, 
however, seem rather the province of the teacher of the preparatory school, 
than worthy of the dignity of a College professor. In preparatory school 
this system would doubtless develop the memory and guard against inatten- 
tion in the preparing of lessons. When these tactics, however, are employed 
in the college recitation room, the result is an extra supply of "cribs," and 
an increase of silent profanity rather than the advancement of true knowl- 
edge and morality. 

The fault lies in the professor, not in the student. Where the professor 
is honest with the class, the class will respond by using the professor fairly. 
When the professor aims not to see how much the student knows, but to 
prevent him from telling what he does know, then he must make his 
studies compulsory, in order to gain any attendance in his department. 

Distrust engenders a spirit of distrust. If the recitations are poor, the 
subject seemingly difficult and the marking low, the professor usually has 
but himself to blame. 
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Around College. 

— Where are the Plumed Knights ? 

— Almost every Senior has written a K. P. 

— Smoked glass was in demand March 16th. 

— The Clinton rink supports a firat-class polo club. 

—The Faculty of Amherst subscribed $200 to support the Amherst ball 
nine. 

— The College Y. M. C. A. was addressed March 12th by State Secretary 
Hall. 

—The spring vacation is near at hand, but we would be glad to see the 
spring. 

— The successful competitors in Physics were W. B. Fenn and W. P. 
Oarrett. 

— The Seniors and Juniors have no examinations this term in their Monday 
morning recitations. 

— A Junior recently ventured the opinion that water congeals at a few 
degrees below freezing point. 

— The J. K, E,*s are preparing to move into their lately purchased frater- 
nity house at the foot of College Hill. 

— The Willard House is now under the management of Hiram Nellis, 
formerly the proprietor of Stanwix Hall, Rome. 

— The prizes in Mathematics were as follows : 1st, D. W. Van Hoesen ; 
2d, W. B. Fenn; medals, W. H. Hotchkiss, H. B. Loveland. 

— The prize winners in winter orations were announced as follows : Pruyn 
Medal, Irving F. Wood; Head Prize, Edmund J. Wager; Kirkland Prize, 
James B. Bodgers. 

— A Junior in Mechanical Drawing was asked by the instructor, what he 
was trying to do. The disgusted Junior thinking his interrogator was a 
classmate, replied, *^ Damfino," 

— An episode in Chemistry. Prof, to a student : ** What is arsenic ?" 
Student replies, " Arsensic is very poisonous." Prof, — ** What is the anti- 
dote ?" Student — "Its antidote is used as a pigment." 

— The quip modest. In the recitation room, X. to Y : "When you come 

in I always think it is Prof. , and I take off my hat." Y. to X. : 

** When you come in, I always think it is the wind pushing the door open, 
And I get up to shut it." 

— Prof. Frink, in addition to his home duties next term, will take charge 
of the Commencement Exercises at Madison University. The change of 
Prof. Frink's exercise in Logic fr6m third term Junior to first term Senior, 
will permit him to be at Madison two days of each week for this purpose. 
The late Prof. Lewis, of Madison, rendered a like service to Hamilton Col- 
lege a number of years ago ; Prof. Frink now returns the favor. 

— The Glee Club gave a very attractive and entertaining concert in the 
Scollard Opera House, February 18th. The audience was large and refined, 
And showed their appreciation by frequent and hearty applause. The pro- 
^amme consisted mostly of new music, and the fine rendering of it showed 
that the practice and labor of the Club during the winter has not been in 
vain. Taking this concert as a criterion of their musical ability, we can 
rest assured that their trip during vacation will bring nothing but credit to 
the members of the Club and honor to Hamilton. 
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Other Colleges. 

— Amherst's annual income is about $70,000, 

— A class for the study of Spanish has recently been formed at Princeton, 

— Mr. Ranger, of Syracuse, is making the class pictures for the Cornel- 
Seniors. 

— William M. Evarts and Samuel J. Tilden were classmates at Yale, in 
the Class of 1837.— JB^a:. 

— Work on the college papers is accepted as a substitute for the regular 
literary work of the University, at Harvard. 

— President Carter, of Williams, has been examining the Amherst and 
Harvard gymnasium, with a view of building one like them at Williams. 

— At the University of Pennsylvania three new departments have recently 
been opened — one of biology, one of physical culture, and one of veterinary 
surgery. 

—At Adelbert College, in Cleveland, the recent adoption of co-education 
caused a revolt among the students. Eighty men refused to attend reci- 
tations. 

— Princeton has decided that no games shall be played by their students 
with students of other colleges, except on the grounds of one of the contest- 
ing parties. 

— Any Amherst student who has spent two hours in preparing & lesson, 
but has failed to learn it in that time, can, by reporting the fact, be ex- 
cused from reciting. 

— Duing the past three years Harvard has received $1,096,768 in dona- 
tions alone, without including Prof. Agassiz's zoological collection with 
which he presented the college. 

— The Brown nine are planning a trip among the Southern colleges in the 
spring, to enable them to obtain practice against colleges before they begin 
their struggle for the Inter-Collegiate championship. 

— Peterhouse College, the oldest of the seventeen colleges in Cambridge 
University, England, has just celebrated the six hundredth anniversary of 
its founding. It was founded in the reign of King Edward I. 

— Plans are now on file to enlarge the library of Yale, as the present build- 
ing is inadequate for the wants of the students. According to the best plan 
offered, it will have a capacity of 2,000,000 volumes, and will be one of the 
handsomest buildings of its kind in existence. 

— The coSperative society at Yale is an assured fact. The committee 
recently appointed to investigate concerning the advisability of forming 
such a society, consider all objections as too slight to be of any account. 
The Faculty, as a body, are in favor of the movement. — Ex, 

— The Williams Literary Monthly has offered a prize of $20 for the best 
literary contribution during the coming year. It is expected that the prize 
will arouse a spirit of competition among the undergraduate poets and story 
writers, and thus secure to the Lit, the best efforts of its contributors. 

— The President of Columbia College says five minutes is long enough 
time to wait for a tardy Prof, before a bolt is indulged in. Five minutes i 
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a long time to keep an anxious class waiting. With the last stroke of the 
college bell the ordinary class vanishes as the mists of morning. 

— At the Nineteenth Centur>' Club, Presidents Elliot and McCosh spoke 
on the requirements for a liberal education. The one justifying Harvard's 
recent action, the other maintaining the necessity for conservatism. Dr. 
McCosh*s paper, "The New Departure in College Education," has been pub- 
lished by Scribner*s Sons, and is an authoritative presentation of the con- 
servative side. 



• ♦• 



iExchang^es, 

— ITie Chronicle rejoices in the prospect of a new gymnasium for the 
university. While it is not yet an assured fact, measures have been taken 
toward its accomplishment. The gymnasium ought to be no small con- 
sideration to every college management. Amherst boasts of the most com- 
plete and finely appointed gymnasium in the country. The gymnasium has 
done for Amherst all its most enthusiastic friends could hope. 

— The next issue of the Yale Courant will be the work of a new board of 
editors. In the old board's farewell we recognize some old friends in the 
allusions to the Vassar Misc. and the Lasell Leaves, The policy of the old 
board " has been to treat of university subjects fairly and squarely, from 
student standpoints." Under its management the paper has maintained its 
reputation as a live college journal. Reflecting the spirit of Yale, it is a 
representative of a high type of college journalism. May the new board 
emulate the example of its predecessor. 

— The subject of compulsory chapel attendance is receiving very con- 
siderable attention in the college press. We are unable to find a single 
publication that does not lament the compulsory system common to the 
majority of our institutions of higher learning. The sentiment of our ex- 
changes is contained in the words of President White, of Cornell. President 
White, says: 

** The most devoted Christian men in many of our institutions of learn- 
ing saw reason to believe that the usual forced attendance upon morning 
college prayers was of very doubtful utility. To huddle into a cheerless 
room a great mass of students just hurried from their breakfasts, with minds 
intent upon the recitation of the next hour, is certainly a very doubtful way 
of inducing young men into the beauty of holiness." 

— The Harvard Advocate contains an article upon the latest move of the 
university, in the withdrawal of Greek from a place among the studies pre- 
scribed for admission to the Freshman year. If the writer represents fairly 
the spirit of the students it would seem that the most radical change in the 
Harvard course is not looked upon with more favor by Harvard under- 
graduates than by the strongest advocates of the classics in other colleges. 
The writer sees the first serious objection in the effect the abolition of Greek 
will have upon those preparatory schools whose aim is to fit their students 
for Harvard. It will lower the standard of general scholarship ; it will give 
force to the mania of specialism. The writer closes with an elaborate en- 
comium upon the classics and regrets that Harvard should be one of the 
first to virtuallv abandon them. 

— Williams is wearied with an excess of bi-weekly frivolity and aspires 
to the dignity of a literary monthly. The Argo ana Athenaevmy as such. 
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will pass out of existence with the approach of spring, and in their place 
the Literary Monthly and a bi-weekly to be called the Fortniaht will be 
given to the college world. The Williams bi-weeklies have always been 
our admiration and delight. For entertaining light reading the Argo and 
Athentieum are unexcelled by any of our exchanges, and we shall be sorry 
to see their sprightly articles displaced by the indigestible regulation Lit. 
article. — Courant, 

We most heartily echo the CouranVs sentiments. The Argo and Athe- 
naetim have always been among the most enjoyable of our exchanges. They 
have filled many a half hour pleasantly with entertaining prose and grace- 
ful verse. We shall miss the charming poetry which has so long been a 
feature of them both, and with all good wishes for the success of the 
Monthly and the Fortnight, we are personally extremely sorry for their 
advent. 

— Prayees Still Compulsory at Harvard. — The petition to abolish 
compulsory attendance upon prayers at Harvard, though signed by an 
enormous majority of the students and approved by many prominent 
alumni and most leading journals of the country, has been refused by the 
president and fellows of the college. The (7 nwwow justly says: "While 
making most sweeping changes in their frantic haste to reach the state 
of *an ideal university,' the authorities by whom Harvard is governed 
do not hesitate to retain one relic of by-gone college discipline which, 
above all others, marks the primitive stage in the evolution of Har- 
vard to that end. Bachelors of Arts need no longer know Greek, but they 
are still obliged to be present at prayers 576 times, in order to obtain the 
coveted degree. Is the university, after all, mo^'ing forward." — Cornell Sun. 

Probably more strenuous efforts have been made to secure the granting 
of this petition, than have ever been put forth elsewhere for a similar pur- 
pose.* But the old New England reverence for, and persistence in the wor- 
ship of God, the thought that the day should begin with prayer, is still 
dominant with Harvard's rulers, whatever they may think of the study of 
Greek. 



• •• 



Clippings. 

— The Seniors are studying Geology. The College has a museum. The 
Seniors would like to use the museum. So would Professor Webster. The 
museum can't be used. Knowledge cannot be assimilated when it is below 
zero. As our cabinets are useless, we would advise the Board of Trustees to 
trade them off for a dog, shoot the dog, throw the gun in a well, and fill the 
well up. — Rochester Campus, 

— An unhappy mis(s)-under-standing — the Vassar girl who doesn't pass 
her examinations. — Courant, 

TO THE BRANDYWINE RIVER. 

Happy art thou, laughing river, 

Splashing Brandy wine; 
Ever praising the Life-giver 
In thy song divine. 
Round the pebbly fords dividing. 
Through the fields and meadows gliding; 
O'er thy mossy shallows sliding, 
In a silvered line. 
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Happj^ art thou, laughing river, 

Splashing Brandy wine ; 
As thy wavelets surge and quiver, 
All thy song is mine. 
Every little strain I treasure, 
Which thy ripples without measure. 
Trill and bubble at their pleasure. 

Splashing Brandywine. — Argo, 

— Instructor: ** Where was Homer born?" Student: **He was claimed 
to have been born in 20 places, but was only known to have been bom in 
-8." Instructor: "That will do," as he inscribed half the figure 8 in his 
little book." — Courant, 

TO : HIS : BELOUEDE : PYPE. 

Tho : Lvck* : auerts : Her : fickle : Heade 

And : Creditores : th' : Bills : are : pressing*, 

Tho : Marianne : has : cvtte : Me : deade. 

In Circvmstavnces ? moste : distressinge, — 

Wh* : tho : raye : Moode : bee : moste : depressing I 

Mye : Friende, : y : Fortune : Yov : male : bette, 
I : stille : holde : faste : Y» : pryceless : Blessinge, 

Mye : Pype : is : mye : Companion : yette I — Bx. 

THE EXCHANGE EDITOR. 

One by one he turns them over. 

Scowls at this one, smiles at that ; 
This one marks across the cover, 

Throws that to the office cat ; 
Here he clips a commendation, 

There he writes a grim blue ** set; " 
Marks here a slanderous allegation. 

There steals all that he can get. 
Through what wide realm his fancy ranges. 

That man who edits the exchanges. 

— Cornell Bra. 

— The history of college journalism begins with the Dartmouth Gazette, 
which was first issued in the year 1810; and it is a noteworthy fact that 
Daniel Webster lent his first literary efforts to this college journal. To-day 
there are fully two hundred college papers regularly published. — Chronicle, 

ADVICE. 

When you hold a bob-tailed flush, 

Let it pass. 
Don't be in too big a rush; 

Let it pass. 
If you'll only sit and wait, 
By-and-bye you'll pull a straight, 
And youT profits will be great. 

Let it pass, 

Let it pass. — Argo, 
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AtiUMNIANA. 

''AXX^ eh) fir)Tpi Tzdlde^ Syxopeq pioo, 

— William L. Paesons, '78, and James A. Beown, '79, are in legal practice 
at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

— The town of Klrkland has secured a good supervisor by reelecting 
Andeew L. Williams. '67. 

— Rev. James E. Hall, '67, has removed from Whitehall to Lincoln, 111., 
where he is the rector of Trinity Church. 

—Rev. David A. Reed, '77, has already secured $25,000 for a building to 
be occupied by the New School of Christian Workers, at Springfield, Mass. 

— Feank H. Hall, '78, is principal of the Union School in SinclairviDe, 
Chautauqua County; and Geoeoe W. Gibby, '86, is a teacher in EUicott- 
Tille. 

— Feanklin a. Spencee, '82, is one of the instructors in Smith Academy, 
an endowed department of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. This 
Academy has 21 teachers and 345 students. 

—Rev. Stewaet Sheldon, '48, of Yankton, Dakota, reports that Yankton 
College has over one hundred students in attendance, several of whom are 
bright young men looking forward to the gospel ministry. 

— Rev. Theodoee C. Jeeome, '69, has received a call to the Congrega- 
tional Church in Wolfboro, New Hampshire; and Rev. James S. Root, '70, 
has accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church in Brighton, Monroe County, 
N. Y. . 

— Rev. M. WooLSEY Steykee, '72, has accepted a call to the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church in Chicago, on a salary of $8,000 for the first year, and 
$10,000 for the second year. Chicago rejoices, and Holyoke, Mass , is in 
mourning. 

— A party of excursionists to New Orleans, organized by W. J. Arkell, of 
the Albany Evening Journal, includes Haines D. Cunningham, '66, of the 
New York Evening Post, and John H. Cunningham, '66, of the Utica Mom- 
ing Herald, 

— A bulky and handsome document contains the proceedings of the Super- 
visors of Broome County, as edited by Thomas H. Lee, '83, to whom the 
thanks of the Board were tendered **for his uniform courtesy shown to the 
members of the Board, and for the efficient discharge of his duties as Clerk 
during the session." 

— Rev. Dr. J . A. Peiest, '47, has recovered his health, and on Sunday 
evening, March 1st, was installed pastor of the Westminster Church, 
Price's Hill, Cincinnati, 0. Rev. Dr. James Eells, '44, of Lane Seminary, 
preached the sermon, and gave the charge to the pastor. This new church 
has already a membership of one hundred and thirteen. 

— Rev. Dr. Heney Kendall, '40, Senior Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, reports that last year's receipts were $620,428.22, 
and that for every dollar received 973^ cents were expended in paying for 
Missionary work. The missionary preachers and teachers were 1,602, and 
they ministered to more than 2,000 churches and schools. 
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— Rev. W. S. Caetee, *79, of Mansfield, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian Church in Waterloo, and will begin his new pastorate in April. 
He is to be the successor of Rev. John McLachlan, '70, now of Buffalo, 
who succeeded Rev. M. D, Knkeland, '69, now of Fredonia, who succeeded 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Geidley, '24, who still resides in Waterloo. 

— The forty-seventh marriage anniversary of the Hon. A. S. Millee, '35, 
and lady, was becomingly celebrated at Highland, January 6th, at the resi- 
dence of their son, Milton H. Miller, of Santa Cruz, Cal. The occasion was 
one of great interest and enjoyment to all. Judge Miller and wife are en- 
joying fine health for persons of their advanced age, the Judge being in his 
seventy-fifth year, and his estimable wife a few years younger. 

— Theodoee Dwight Noetheup, youngest son of Judge A.J. Nobtheup, 
'58, of Syracuse, passed peacefully away after a fortnight's illness, March 4> 
1885. Had he lived till May he would have completed his twelfth year. 
He had taken a very firm hold not only on the hearts in the household that 
mourns his loss, but of all who had come to know him. Gentle and lovable, 
he had also a manly and sturdy nature, and the gifts that won the love and 
admiration of his teachers and associates. 

— From its new and attractive buildings at 1200 Park Avenue, New York, 
the Union Theological Sc^minary sends out a catalogue of 144 students. A. 
WiLLAED CooPEE, '79, and Silas E. Paesons, '81, are enrolled in the Senior 
Glass, and Noeman N. Skinnee, '82, in the Middle class. The Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric is Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, '48. The Necrological 
Record gives a sketch of the life and character of Rev. Alvin Bakee, '59, 
who died in San Lorenzo, Cal., Dec. 31, 1883. 

— The annual catalogue of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest, at Chicago, 111., gives a remarkable statement of rapid and sub- 
stantial growth. The students number 76 in three classes, with one post- 
graduate. Rev. Dr. Heeeick Johnson, '57, fills the chair of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology. Rev. Edwaed C. Ray, '70, is one of four special 
lecturers. Heney G. Miller, '48, Rev. Dr. Arthue T. Pierson, '57, and 
Rev. Dr. David R. Beeed, '67, have seats in the Board of Directors. 

— At Communion Services recently held, fourteen new members were ad- 
mitted to the Westminster Church, in Cincinnati, by Rev. Dr. J. A. Peiest, 
'47; eighteen were admitted to the Presbyterian Church in Clinton, by Rev. 
T. B. Hudson, '51 : seventeen were admitted to the Presbyterian Church in 
Holland Patent, by Rev. M. E. Geant, '70 ; fifty were admitted to'the Cen- 
tral Church in Auburn, by Rev. C. C. Hemenway, '74; and eleven were ad- 
mitted to the Presbjrterian Church in Wilbur, Oregon, by Rev. E. T. 
Ltockaed, '77. 

— After their thirty -fifth annual meeting in Lowville, Rev. L. R. Webstee, 
'72, of Turin, addressed the Teachers of Lewis County with a lecture, the 
** Legacy of the Phoenicians." He described the life and habits of these^ 
enterprising ancient people, and followed their influence through successive 
ages. They left this as their legacy ; **True political supremacy consists in 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce." He gave a graphic description 
of the Punic wars and the events leading to the downfall of Carthagenian 
supremacy, continuing down to Christian times. 
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— The recent action of Professor T. C. Burgess, '83, of the Fredonia 
Normal School, in declining an educational trust of national importance, 
gives intimation to his friends that he is firmly anchored in the harbor of 
prosperity and contentment. But what is he going to do about it, when our 
legislative Goths, Visigoths and Vandals enact a law forbidding him to teach 
Greek in any State Normal School? He might respectfully ask these astute 
law-makers to explain how it is possible to give thorough- instruction in 
Latin, French, German or English, without a knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature. 

— Hon. William B. Ruggles, '49, as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, reports for the year ending August 20, 1884, a total school attend- 
ance of l,000,057--a decrease of 41,000 from the attendance of 1883, and a 
decrease of 21,200 from the smallest attendance of any year during the last 
decade. The superintendent accounts for the decrease by the fact that the 
school year ** was legally shortened by one month and ten days." The at- 
tendance at colleges, normal and private schools was 172,123, in addition to 
the public schools' total. The value of school properties in the State is given 
at $31,937,951— an increase of $900,000 during the year. 

— The Boston Watchman says of **A Grammar of the German Language," 
by Professor H. C. G. Brandt, '72, that it ** embodies the results of the latest 
research in philology, and is the most thorough and scholarly work of its 
class which has appeared in this country. The treatment of some of the 
more difficult topics — as the use of the Model Auxiliaries, and the Concord 
•of Genders — is clear and comprehensive; and the syntax is thoroughly ex- 
plained. All the grammar proper is included in Part I. Part II., under 
the title Phonology, gives a history of the language, states and illustrates 
the laws of Grimm and Verner, and discusses word-formation." 

— Rev. Edward P. Linnell, '71, was installed Feb. 7th, by the Presbytery 
•of Montana, as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Miles City, Montana. 
His work in Miles City began in 1882. He found a Church already organ- 
ized of seven members, but homeless and very much discouraged. For the 
next three months they worshipped in a store loft. The first anniversary of 
his arrival was celebrated by dedicating, free of debt, one of the neatest and 
most comfortable churches in the Territory. Now he is installed over a 
united and growing church of thirty-three members. Last year its Ladies' 
Foreign Missionary Society contributed $100 to Foreign Missions. 

— Thursday, February 26th, was a day of memorable gladness to Rev. 
Chalon Burgess, '44, and the Presbyterians of Silver Creek. There was a 
rededication of the church edifice, which had been enlarged and improved at 
an expense of ten thousand dollars. In the evening, a half century or memo- 
rial service was held, in which a historical sketch by the pastor was read, 
: showing that 101 members had been added during his pastorate, an annual 
increase of six members. A large number of letters were read by the pastor 
from former pastors and friends of the church, including one from Dr. J. B. 
-Shaw of Rochester, and one from Dr. A. C. Shaw of Wellsboro, Pa., both 
father and son having married members of this church. 

— The resignation of George T. Church, '80, as Secretary of the Board of 
^Education in Saratoga, is to take effect at the end of six months. The Sara- 
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toga Jowmdl states that Secretary Church has made an excellent record in 
the ofBce which he proposes to relinquish. The public schools have improved 
in a marked degree under his direction, although he has had serious diffi- 
culties to overcome. He has exhibited remarkable capacity for his position, 
although one of the youngest superintendents in the State. Cheerful and 
sunny- tempered, he has made friends of most men with whom he has come 
in contact. The three years of his superintendency mark the most progres- 
sive and prosperous period in the history of Saratoga schools. 

— Rev. James H. Hoadly, *70, pastor of Faith Church, New York, thinks 
it far more important that churches should be established in New York than 
in the West. He insists that 'Hen active, earnest churches at work on thi& 
island, wiU do more for the cause of Christ, not only here, but all over the 
land, than twice that number elsewhere. There is no lack of material to 
work upon. The dangers which menace our institutions and our land, con- 
centrate in great cities. They are the home of that element in modem so- 
ciety whose hand is against every man. And the only antidote to this poi- 
son in the blood of the nation, is to be found in the Gospel of Christ. In 
extending the Gospel in great cities, we bring the remedy near to the disease. 
And hence the problem of saving our cities is of the utmost importance as 
affecting not only the city itself, but the whole nation as well." 

— The Chicago Inter- Ocean reports that Rev. Dr. David R. Beeed, '67, 
has preached his inaugural sermon to his new charge, which now bears the 
name of the Presbyterian Association of Northwestern Chicago. The organ- 
ization was formed for the purpose of opening a church in the vicinity of 
Halstead street and FuUerton avenue. The association has already enrolled 
.seventy members, and made arrangements for a Sunday school. For the 
time being the chapel of the Theological Seminary of the Northwest will be 
used for services. Dr. Breed, the new pastor, comes from the House of Hope 
Church, St. Paul, the largest and most prosperous church in that city. 
Some years ago he received calls to the First and Second Presbyterian Churches 
of Chicago, but declined. About two years ago he had a fall and was in- 
valided for a time, but his church would not let him go. He has now fully 
recovered and comes to Chicago for his future church life. 

— No one ever did the camel full justice except Charles Dudley War- 
ner, '51. Here is the photograph : 

No human royal family dare be uglier than the camel. He is a mass of 
bones, faded tufts, humps, lumps, splay joints and callosities. His tail is a 
ridiculous wisp, and a failure as an ornament or fly-brush. His feet are 
simply big sponges. For skin covering he has patches of old buffalo robes, 
faded and with the hair worn off. His voice is more disagreeable than his 
appearance. With a reputation for patience, he is snappish and vindictive. 
His endurance is over-rated ; that is to say, he dies like a sheep if he is not 
well fed. His gait racks muscles like the ague. And yet this ungainly crea- 
ture carries his head in the air and regards the world out of his great brown 




of us: the date-palm, the pyramid and myself. Every thing else is modern. 
Go tol*' 
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— Rt. Rev. Theodore B. Ltman, *37, Bishop of North Carolina, was borrr^ 
in Brighton, Mass., Nov. 27, 1815, and was graduated from the Genera.^ ~ 

Theological Seminary in 1840. He was ordered Deacon by Bishop Whit 

tingham in Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20, 1840, and ordainecS 
Priest in Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 19, 1841. He was Rector of St. Paul's- 
Hagerstown, 1840-50; Trinity, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1850-60. In 1860 he re — 
moved to Europe and aided in establishing the ** American Chapel," nov^e 
St. PauPs Church, in Rome, Italy. While in Europe he was elected Deaiz:^ 
of the General Theological Seminary, in New York, and declined the office . 
In 1870 he returned to America and became Rector of Trinity Church, Sana. 
Francisco, Cal. In 1873 he was elected Assistant Bishop of North Carolina, 
and was consecrated in Christ Church, Raleigh, Dec. 11, 1873. He became 
Bishop of North Carolina on the death of Bishop Atkmson, Jan. 4, 1881 . 
When his diocese was divided in 1883, Bishop Lyman elected to remain at 
Raleigh. 

— Hon. James S. Sheeman, *78, has completed his year of service as Mayor 
of Utica, with the good will and best wishes of every one with whom he has 
been brought into official contact, and with the confidence and esteem of the 
community he has served. The office of Mayor of Utica is not a bed of roses; 
its powers are limited and disputed, its usefulness is curtailed in many ways 
and in unexpected directions. Few men who have served one term in the 
office are willing to assume its burdens again, and few, if any, have done 
more efficient service for the city than Mayor Sherman. It may fairly be 
claimed for him, that his administration has been a conspicuous success. 
Added to the care and intelligence with which he has watched over the city 
affairs. Mayor Sherman has been uniformly courteous and thoughtful in his 
official relations. Among his predecessors in this office were Hon. Theodore 
S. Gold, '16, Hon. Charles P. Kirklaxd, '16, Hon. Edmund A. Wetmorb, 
'17, Hon. Thomas R. Walker, '24, Hon. J. Thomas Sprigqs, '47, Hon. 
Francis M. Burdick, '69. 

—As an antidote for the coming cholera. Rev. E. P. Powell, *53, of 
Clinton, would urge the planting of more phloxes and roses. The phlox is 
elegance in color, a cleanly plant, entirely hardy, profuse in bloom, and 
healthy in odor. We have not yet learned to take sufficiently into account 
the power of some flowers to contribute to our health. Some one must write 
us a good essay on this, and we must have the experience of others. There 
certainly are some plants that sicken us, and others that, by ozone generat- 
ing, concribute an invigorating element to their neighborhood. The phlox 
and the rose are of this sort. I am inclined to think hyacinths and peonies 
are somewhat of the other sort. It is not in the roots only that medicinal 
qualities lie, but in the atmosphere of the flowers The phlox, to do even 
decently well, requires not I'ich soil, but cool, moist soil. It will not be of 
the least value unless mulched, and thoroughly so. It blooms at a dry time, 
which must be taken into account. It is hardy as a burdock, unless it stands 
in wet soil, when the frost will easily heave it and spoil it. 

— Senator J. R. Hawley, '47, threw an apple of discord when he presented 
A resolution asking that the President be empowered to communicate to the 
Senate a historical statement concerning the public policy of the executive 
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department of the Confederate States during the late War of the Rebellion. 
"The object of the Senator was to make the point, for future history, that the 
rebel government, in three years after its secession upon the theory of State 
HlghtSj was obliged to refute its own theory on the sovereignty of States, 
and use coercion to perpetuate its government. In short, that its own foun- 
dation principle was breeding discord, and was fast leading them to down- 
fall. It awoke all the rebel Senators, and most of the Democratic Senators 
from the Southern States were rebels. All down the line it rang like a chal- 
lenge, and brought them to their feet, and one after the other arose, and 
the Senate Chamber echoed with praises of Jeff Davis, and with tributes of 
admiration for the lost cause. The resolution was, however, passed— the 
more prudent of the Democrats perceiving that it was the best policy, and 
it will go down into history as a fact that the seceders would have seceded 
among themselves, rebels would have rebelled against each other; the logical 
outcome of their own theories would have led them to destruction. 

— Martin Hawley, '51, is president of the Lumber Exchange of Balti- 
more, Md., and presided at its annual banquet, Thursday, Feb. 19th. 

At the close of the dinner, President Hawley said he was glad to learn the 
lumber trade knew a good dinner, and could appreciate it. He said it had 
brought more of the trade toijether than he ever saw in one body before. 
"There is here," he said "the wholesale, retail, manufacturing, yellow pine 
and white pine dealers associating without jealousy. We are here to be con- 
gratulated that we can meet and sink all rivalry. It is about eight years 
since the exchange was founded, and it has done the trade good. It is 
ready to take up any question for its interest, and stands better with the 
trade than ever before. You remember the result of former efforts to estab- 
lish exchanges. They were abortive — I know not for what reason. It is for 
this exchange to meet upon common grounds. Let me remind you, it is 
only by sinking individual preferences and by yielding our own wishes 
that we can expect this exchange to prosper. During the past year we have 
acted upon many questions . The lumber trade as organized is a power, and 
disorganized it is simply a body of citizens. * Now, vour balance sheets are 
<jlosed and the profit and loss made up. 1 congratulate you upon the vol- 
ume of trade last year, and 1 express the confident hope that some profit 
has remained with you. I also express the wish that you may continue in 
profitable trade and that the Lumber Exchange may continue for many 
centuries. 

— In his efforts to gather American contributions to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, Rev. W. C. Winslow, '62, of Boston, will be greatly aided by 
** The Story of Naucratis," a very learned article in the New York Evange- 
list, from the pen of Rev. Dr. John A. Payne, '59, of Tarrytown. Its 
closing words are these : 

The insight of those who are conducting the Egypt Exploration Fund 
seems to be really prophetic ; or if not prophetic, their efforts in the short dura- 
tion of its operations have been crowned with most remarkable success. The re- 
sults thus far achieved, anci their inestimable worth, demonstrate the unerring 
judgment and the peculiar fitness of its scholarly directors. And the results of 
the future in such hands are certain to be still more satisfactory and equally 
valuable, both in Biblical and Archaelogical directions. The work begun in 
Egypt by Champollion, and continued by so many eminent men, has always 
been the admiration of the world; and it is a matter of special gratulation 
that in these last days an organization has been formed by which not gov- 
ernments alone, but private individuals, may join in the recovery of the 
past, and lovers of Art and Scriptural research in our own remote Occidental 
land may engage. It is an honor to any one among us to improve such an 
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opportunity, and to share in the glory of such memorable discoveries. And 
we doubt not that among the many duplicates which surely will be collected, 
a set of objects and monuments in which we may justly take pride, will be 
placed in some one or more of our Western museums. 

— In the Boston Watchman, Rev. Dr. William Hague, '26, tells how, fall 
fifty years ago, the first volume of the history of the United States from the 
pen of George Bancroft, was recognized and welcomed by the press and the 
people not merely as a faithful chronicler of facts, but as their interpreter; 
uniting keen insight and the faculty of minute analysis with justness of gen- 
eralization, and able thence to comprehend the unity of the nation's story, to 
discern and set forth the ideas that must rule as guiding lights of its future. 
In no other particular did the power of the author, throughout that first vol- 
ume, assert itself more effectively in winning appreciation than in the simple 
force of thought and style whereby, despite the iniieritance of old antipathies 
that were still cherished and domesticated throughout his early surroundings, 
he determined for all time the true historical position of Roger Williams as the 
inaugurator of the new era of religious liberty. It may justly be said, that 
as to greatness of personal achievement in revolutionizing public sentiment,. 
Carlyle never exhibited much greater power in his transformation of Eng- 
lish public opinion regarding the significance of the French Revolution, or 
of Oliver Cromwell, than did Bancroft in revolutionizing the public senti- 
ment of this nation (outside of Rhode Island) regarding the relation of Roger 
Williams to the whole world-wide history of humanity. 

— Rev. John McLachlan, '70, late of Waterloo, was installed pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, on the evening of January 29. 
The occasion was evidently one of much joy among the people. The invo» 
cation was offered by Rev. S. N. Robinson, '31, of Orchard Park, who also 
read the Scriptures. Rev. M. F. Trippe, '72, missionary of the Seneca Indians, 
moderator of Presbytery, presided. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. William S. Hubbell, D. D., of the North Church. The charge to the 
newly installed pastor was given by Rev. M. D. Kneeland, '69, of Fredonia, 
his predecessor at Waterloo. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Kneeland 
dwelt on the value of character, especially at the present day. It was 
always a success, whether appreciated by man or not. The clergy were 
obliged to preach Christ in season and out of season. The tone of their every 
act was the measure of their success. They should fear criticism only when 
founded on truth. Character, not reputation merely, must be maintained. 
The mere office of a minister no longer made him of importance. The king, 
not his scepter, was now looked upon as the real power. The necessities of 
the case were two — real Christian character and hard work. At the conclu- 
sion the benediction was pronounced by Pastor McLachlan, and the congre- 
gation came forward to greet and welcome him and his wife. 

—In the Chicago Current, Edgar W. Nash, '83, of the Utica Daily Ob- 
server , makes a just and forcible '* Plea for Romance." 

If it be permissible to speak of a novel apart from the literary point of 
view, now that ** naturalism" has become the ideal and art is omnipotent, 
the effect of this materialistic tendencv upon the reader may be considered. 
By using introspectively the analytical methods applied by the " realists" in 
dissecting their characters, the conclusion becomes almost inevitable that its 
influence upon the reader is depressing. The impression is given, and it is 
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all the more unfortunate if the facts justify it, that this is a wearisome, 
commonplace world, where hope and ambition are folly, and the very best 
that men can do is to endure without murmuring the dull existence which a 
mysterious providence has inflicted upon them. The romancer is apt to 
present a brighter and more optimistic view of life and duty. If reality 
must needs be so dreary, a longing for something a little less real is tery 
natural. There has tJeen some good work accomplished by American 
writers of fiction. Excellent novels have been written by Edward Eggleston, 
George W. Cable, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a few others. But the influ- 
ence of the more advanced realism of the Howells-James school, supported 
as it is by two powerful magazines, is discouraging a finer class of literary 
work, and cultivating a taste in which the novelist's art overbalances and 
almost crushes out of existence real genius. The great need of the new 
school is imagination. The beautiful and romantic elements of life are 
passed by unnoticed, while the prosaic part of existence alone is portrayed 
and magnified. 

— Rev. D. L. Leonard, '59, Superintendent of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society for Utah, has made a careful study of the Mormon problem, 
and believes that the evil can be cured bv Christian schools. The wisdom 
of this undertaking for the regeneration of Utah is abundantly established 
by the test of experience. It is about ten years since a beginning was made 
with schools; but within five years most of those now in existence have 
been started. The Episcopalians were first in the field, but the Presbyteri- 
ans have since outstripped them, and now lead all their brethren, though 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Roman Catholics follow hard after. In 
Salt Lake each of these denominations has schools of various grades, from 
academies down, and those doing primary and intermediate work at all the 
principal points in the Territory. Their number is increasing, they are 
rapidly growing in favor, and in some cases have already wrought remark- 
able social and religious revolutions. Complete statistics are not at hand ; 
but not far from fifty schools are now in operation, with about eighty teach- 
ers and some 2,000 scholars. With these grains of leaven planted, and with 
such addition as the near future should witness, and the advent of preachers 
and pastors soon as the way is open, and the proclamation far and wide of a 
pure Gospel, Congress and the press assisting, each in its own way, we may 
hope to see these mountains and valleys redeemed. 

— The Illustrated History of Joliet, 111., contains this sketch of Hon. 

Geoegb H. Woodruff, '33 : 

Our historian is too modest to write his own biography, and we are com- 
pelled to rely for facts and figures upon a history of Will County, published 
some years ago. That authority says Mr. Woodruff was bom at Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y., August 10, 1814; that he entered Hamilton College 
in 1829, and graduated in four years. He then entered the law office of 
Hon. Daniel Gott, of Pompey Hill, Onondaga County, N. Y., and studied 
there for one year, when he came West, it being in 1834, in the employ of 
Mr. Demmond, whose first wife was Mr. Woodruff's sister. He remained 
with Mr. Demmond two years before being elected Recorder, the election 
occurring in 1836, making him the first Recorder of Will County. He was 
a^ain elected in 1839, and when his term expired in 1843 he went into 
his present business. He was also elected County Judge in 1838, and held 
the office one year, resigning the position at that time. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees when Joliet was a village. Old settlers say he 
had a position in the old fire company that he was very proud of, and that 
he was particularly a valuable official when it came to aeep water, but we 
do not know how that is. Mr. Woodruff himself says the only office he 
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opportunity, and to share in the glory of such memorable discoveries. And 
we doubt not that among the many duplicates which surely will be collected, 
a set of objects and monuments in which we may justly take pride, will be 
placed in some one or more of our Western museums. 

— In the Boston Watchman^ Rev. Dr. William Hague, '26, tells how, full 
fifty years ago, the first volume of the history of the United States from the 
pen of George Bancroft, was recognized and welcomed by the press and the 
people not merely as a faithful chronicler of facts, but as their interpreter; 
uniting keen insight and the faculty of minute analysis with justness of gen- 
eralization, and able thence to comprehend the unity of the nation's story, to 
discern and set forth the ideas that must rule as guiding lights of its future. 
In no other particular did the power of the author, throughout that first vol- 
ume, assert itself more effectively in winning appreciation than in the simple 
force of thought and style whereby, despite the inheritance of old antipathies 
that were still cherished and domesticated throughout his early surroundings, 
he determined for all time the true historical position of Roger Williams as the 
inaugurator of the new era of religious liberty. It may justly be said, that 
as to greatness of personal achievement in revolutionizing public sentiment,. 
Carlyle never exhibited much greater power in his transformation of Eng- 
lish public opinion regarding the significance of the French Revolution, or 
of Oliver Cromwell, than did Bancroft in revolutionizing the public senti- 
ment of this nation (outside of Rhode Island) regarding the relation of Roger 
Williams to the whole world-wide history of humanity. 

— Rev. John McLachlan, '70, late of Waterloo, was installed pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, on the evening of January 29. 
The occasion was evidently one of much joy among the people. The invo» 
cation was offered by Rev. S. N. Robinson, '31, of Orchard Park, who also 
read the Scriptures. Rev. M. F. Trippe, '72, missionary of the Seneca Indians, 
moderator of Presbytery, presided. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. William S. Hubbell, D. D., of the North Church. The charge to the 
newly installed pastor was given by Rev. M. D. Kneeland, '69, of Fredonia, 
his predecessor at Waterloo. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Kneeland 
dwelt on the value of character, especially at the present day. It was 
always a success, whether appreciated by man or not. The clergy were 
obliged to preach Christ in season and out of season. The tone of their every 
act was the measure of their success. They should fear criticism only when 
founded on truth. Character, not reputation merely, must be maintained. 
The mere office of a minister no longer made him of importance. The king, 
not his scepter, was now looked upon as the real power. The necessities of 
the case were two — real Christian character and hard work. At the conclu- 
sion the benediction was pronounced by Pastor McLachlan, and the congre- 
gation came forward to greet and welcome him and his wife. 

—In the Chicago Current, Edgar W. Nash, '83, of the Utica Daily Ob- 
server, makes a just and forcible " Plea for Romance." 

If it be permissible to speak of a novel apart from the literary point of 
view, now that " naturalism" has become the ideal and art is omnipotent, 
the effect of this materialistic tendency upon the reader may be considered. 
By using introspectively the analytical methods applied by the ** realists" in 
dissecting their characters, the conclusion becomes almost inevitable that its 
influence upon the reader is depressing. The impression is given, and it is 
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all the more unfortunate if the facts justify it, that this is a wearisome, 
commonplace world, where hope and ambition are folly, and the very best 
that men can do is to endure without murmuring the dull existence which a 
mysterious providence has inflicted upon them. The romancer is apt to 
present a brighter and more optimistic view of life and duty. If reality 
must needs be so dreary, a longing for something a little less real is tery 
natural. There has been some good work accomplished by American 
writers of fiction. Excellent novels have been written by Edward Eggleston, 
George W. Cable, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a few others. But the influ- 
ence of the more advanced realism of the Howells- James school, supported 
as it is by two powerful magazines, is discouraging a finer class of literary 
work, and cultivating a taste in which the novelist's art overbalances and 
almost crushes out of existence real genius. The great need of the new 
school is imagination. The beautiful and romantic elements of life are 
passed by unnoticed, while the prosaic part of existence alone is portrayed 
and magnified. 

— Rev. D. L. Leonaed, *59, Superintendent of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society for Utah, has made a careful study of the Mormon problem, 
and believes that the evil can be cured bv Christian schools. The wisdom 
of this undertaking for the regeneration of Utah is abundantly established 
by the test of experience. It is about ten years since a beginning was made 
with schools; but within five years most of those now in existence have 
been started. The Episcopalians were first in the field, but the Presbyteri- 
ans have since outstripped them, and now lead all their brethren, though 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Roman Catholics follow hard after. In 
Salt Lake each of these denominations has schools of various grades, from 
academies down, and those doing primary and intermediate work at all the 
principal points in the Territory. Their number is increasing, they are 
rapidly growing in favor, and in some cases have already wrought remark- 
able social and religious revolutions. Complete statistics are not at hand ; 
but not far from fifty schools are now in operation, with about eighty teach- 
ers and some 2,000 scholars. With these grains of leaven planted, and with 
such addition as the near future should witness, and the advent of preachers 
and pastors soon as the way is open, arid the proclamation far and wide of a 
pure Gospel, Congress and the press assisting, each in its own way, we may 
hope to see these mountains and valleys redeemed. 

— The Illustrated History of Joliet, 111., contains this sketch of Hon. 

George H. Woodruff, '33 : 

Our historian is too modest to write his own biography, and we are com- 
pelled to rely for facts and figures upon a history of Will County, published 
some years ago. That authority says Mr. Woodruff was bom at Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y., August 16, 1814; that he entered Hamilton College 
in 1829, and graduated in four years. He then entered the law office of 
Hon. Daniel Gott, of Pompey Hill, Onondaga County, N. Y., and studied 
there for one year, when he came West, it being in 1834, in the employ of 
Mr. Demmona, whose first wife was Mr. Woodruff's sister. He remained 
with Mr. Deramoud two years before being elected Recorder, the election 
occurring in 1836, making him the first Recorder of Will County. He was 
again elected in 1839, and when his term expired in 1843 he went into 
his present business. He was also elected Countv Judge in 1838, and held 
the office one year, resigning the position at that tunc. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees when Joliet was a village. Old settlers say he 
had a position in the old fire company that he was very proud of, and that 
he was particularly a valuable official when it came to deep water, but we 
do not know how that is. Mr. Woodruff himself says the only office he 
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was really ever proud of was that of President of the Will County Pioneer 
Association, a position he still fills. He has been a good citizen these many 
years, and none have watched the growth of Joliet with more interest ; and 
as he is still in vigorous health, we are expecting to see him watch its growth 
with us younger people for many j'ears to come; and we hope with Mrs. 
Woodruff and his family of promising sons and daughters to keep him 

companv. 

Mr. Woodruff has added much to our literature. His books pertain to 
local history, and comprise * 'Fifteen Years Ago, or Patriotism of Will 
County;" *' Forty Years Ago"; * 'A General History of Will County," pub- 
lished in 1878, and "Fifty Years Ago," a Sketch of the Bhick Hawk War,— 
all of which have proved of much interest to our people. 

— Hon. John Jay Kxox, '49, now President of the National Bank of the 

Republic in New York City, was present as an invited guest at the banquet 

of the Merchants' Club in Boston, on Saturday, Feb. 14. When called upon 

to speak, his opening words were these : 

I am frequentlv asked if I like life in New York better than in Washing- 
ton, or private lite better than serving the Government. I am bound to say, 
particularly since the election, that I find society in New York more con- 
genial than that of the capital. I lived at Washington for more than 
twenty years, without an opportunity of exercising the right of suffrage. I 
held a non-political office, and had a good opportunity to judge of the qual- 
ity and character of the employees of the Treasury Department, and 1 can 
say, after an experience of many years, that no private establishment of 
your city can boast of a more efficient, honest or conscientious body of men, 
as a whole, than are the officers and employees of the Treasury Department, 
composed, as they are, of members of both political parties. Few people 
appreciate the responsibility and work of the treasury during the late civil 
war, when hundreds, you may say thousands, of millions of dollars were 
issued and reissued in greenbacks, 7-30 notes, compound interest notes, bank 
notes, fractional currency, and various other forms of indebtedness of the 
United States, and yet the whole of this responsible duty was performed, it 
may be said, almost without the loss of a single dollar. I entered upon new 
duties in New York on the 1st of May last, and within a few weeks there- 
after people of that city suffered a loss, from the wron^-doing of two men, 
at least four times greater in amount than was lost during the twenty years 
preceding the year 1882, which includes the whole period of the civil war. 
If any politician, greedy for spoils, cherishes tlie belief that the treasury is 
full of unwholesome persons who deserve to be turned out to give place to 
a hungry horde of successors, simply because they have done some unsavory 
political' work in the late campaign, he is grievously mistaken. The em- 
ployees of the Government, as a rule, attend to their legitimate duties. The 
difficulties and embarrassments of the Government may be traced to the 
legislative rather than to the executive branches of the Government. 

— Principal E. R. Payson, '69, of the Bingharaton High School, easily 
smashes into pulp an article by Edward Everett Hale, on " Half-time in 
Schools." The article is suggestive, but 1 do not believe it is sound. It 
proceeds on the theory that Americans are deteriorating, and therefore they 
go to school too much. Some children in Boston thought a cow was only 
three inches long. Therefore the schools are failures. Fifty years ago 
there were fewer " hoodlums " and also fewer schools. Curtail the school- 
time now one-half, and you will lessen the army of "hoodlums" propor- 
tionately. Some men became great fifty years ago. Let us have the same 
kind of schools that they had, and greatness may become common. It is 
difficult to see how such ideas are going to help us much. 

Mr. Hale appears to long for a return to the days when " every intelli- 
gent young man or woman that had an education better than the average," 
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would spend a short time in school keeping. Now, against the names of 
Webster and Everett no one can raise any objection. It is not true that 
teachers of that stamp are not asked fgr now. No system of schools refuses 
the services of such as they. Even in these degenerate days very many teach 
for awhile after leaving college, while on their way to other employments. 
If that is any sign of excellence in schools, it is not lacking now. But even 
** in the. good old life of the country," not all teachers were Websters or 
Everetts. What great gain would there be in returning to the days when 
educated people looked upon teaching as a temporary employment? We 
had supposed it was better to raise teaching as far as possible to the dignity 
of a profession. We had supposed it was better to encourage the intelligent 
and educated to look upon it as a work for life, like any other work. We 
had thought that amatuei*s were not as good as professionals in any calling. 

— In Cleveland, 0., February 26, William Edwards gave a banquet in 
honor of U.S. Senator Heney B. Payne, '31. About 80 guests were present, 
including prominent citizens, politicians and professional men of both par- 
ties. The host welcomed the guests in a very happy speech, introducing the 
Hon. John Day, who made an excellent address to the venerable Senator. 
He spoke of the esteem in which he was held by the citizens, not only of 
Cleveland, but of the entire country. He insisted that Senator Payne was 
in the front of Presidential possibilities four years hence, and said that age 
had but ripened the splendid faculties that would do honor to the Presiden- 
tial office. Senator Payne in reply said: *' It is not for me nor my friends 
to consider me as in any manner a candidate for the Presidency. I am too 
far advanced in years to think for a moment of assuming so arduous and so 
great responsibities. My only desire is to meet the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the office to which 1 have been elected, and after that ** rest, gentle- 
men, rest." There is one thing, however, that 1 firmly believe iii, and that is 
an American policy. 1 want to see the flag floating over every foot of land 
in America and on the seas and in the markets of the world. Referring, 
however, to the Presidential question, you will pardon me if I tell you a 
secret. It has never been made public. I believe, that the Electoral Commis- 
sion of 1870 at one time despaired of settling the question of who was Presi- 
dent. I was in favor of that commission. I believed it constitutional, 
against the opinions of many warm friends in the North and South. I firm- 
ly believed, and subsequent events have verified that belief, that if the ques- 
tion had not been settled, civil war would have ensued. Thousands of men 
were ready to spring to arms on both sides, and thei-e would have been a 
struggle such as the world never saw. At one time it was thought advisable 
to filiibuster until after the 4th of March and thus make the office vacant, 
but better counsel prevailed and the question was settled. 

In conclusion Senator Payne thanked the host and gentlemen present for 
their words of friendship and esteem. 

— The address of Hon. William M. White, '54, as retiring President of 
the New York State Agricultural Society, is full of facts and practical sug- 
gestions of the highest value. Farmers in Central New York would do well 
to remember what Mr. White tells them : 

llailroads found us a province l)y ourselves, and have made us a sub- 
division of the great field of American production. The Erie Canal was 
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b^gun in 1817 and completed in 1825. It opened a market to the pioneers 
who had pushed on in advance and ^ave a money value to grain and to 
land. Prior to this the available affncultural region was confiued to the 
valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk. At that time farms in Whitestown, 
(Oneida County,) were worth one hundred dollars an acre. The canal re- 
duced the value nearly one-half. The area of production had been increased, 
and the market to be supplied remained the same as it was before. The 
canal had reduced the cost of transportation, and lessened the value of 
grain, while increasing the supply. In 1817 it cost one hundred dollars a 
ton to carry freight from Albany to Buffalo, to-day freights are carried from 
Chicago to New York for half a cent per ton per mile, at a profit, a thousand 
miles for five dollars a ton. Winter wheat is worth seventy cents a bushel 
in western New York and the best flour only brings five dollars a barrel m 
New York City. Dressed beef is sold for eight cents a pound by the car 
load in our cities. Food is plenty and cheap and labor is begging for em- 
ployment. Next to the exhausting effects of famine, penury and want in 
the business world, comes the demoralizing influence of too great prosperity, 
producing and manufacturing more than a community can consume and 
use. The surplus is an incubus on all effort and enterprise. Stagnation 
and starvation join hands in a weary waiting for a healthy demand of the 
powers of production. What is wanted is a market where we can dispose 
of what we can raise and what we can produce and manufacture, so that 
labor may be employed and occupation provided. Give us markets and 
America is equal to feeding and clothing the civilized world. This necessity, 
this providing a market for the productive power of a people, is the question 
of the day in statesmanship, and is the factor that is opening Asia and 
Africa to the commerce of the world. England is no better off than our 
selves, save for the accumulated wealth of the past. She is one gigantic 
work shop, and depends on the increased value of her manufactured articles 
for the power to feed and clothe her people. She has capital, coal, ma- 
chinery, brain-power, experience and labor; but she depends on other 
countries for food and raw material to manufacture. Business depression 
exists there as well as here, but food is cheap. Wheat is lower than it has 
been in recorded history, and on November 22, 1884, commanded ninety- 
three and one-quarter cents a bushel in Liverpool— fifteen cents a bushel 
cheaper than ever before known. 

— The importance of the Forestry Convention held in Utica, Feb. 21st, 
was illustrated by the presence of such men as Hon. Waeeen Higley, *62, 
of New York; Horace P. Bigelow, '61, of Waterville; Alexander 
Seward, '40, W. M. White, '54, Edward Curran, '56, B. D, Gilbert, '57, 
G. W. Adams, '62, Prof. A. McMillan, '67, S. N. D. North, '69, F. H. 
Gouge, '70, Hon. William Townsend, *74, Hon. J. S. Sherman, *78; and 
W. M. Griffith, '80, of Utica. Hon. Warren Higley, '62, President of 
the American Forestry Association, was introduced : 

He desired especially to consider what is the work of a State Forestry 
Association. It had wisely been said that people should be educated as to 
the value and importance of forestry. How to so educate them was the 
question. Such an organization as we proposed to form to-day would be a 
nucleus by means of which should be gathered the wisdom prevalent on this 
subject; words and facts from gentlemen who are experts upon this subject, 
and by means of the papers and the working of the organization there shall 
go forth a sentiment and knowledge which will, under organized form, reach 
and influence the people. The second most important means is through the 
public schools, through the formation of village improvement associations 
and the establishment in the schools of an "arbor day." The latter in this 
State is an instrumentality which will bring to the children of this State 
the consideration of forestry interests. The speaker then described an arbor 
day celebration in Cincinnati. This brought the children of the schools to 
an interest in the subject of trees and tree planting. 
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Another method of education is in the establishment of forestry experi- 
mental stations, similar to our agricultural stations. Through these vari- 
ous methods, and by the introduction in our colleges and higher schools of a 
course of lectures on forestry, interest will be aroused and forestry advanced. 
Our waste lands should be devoted to forest planting and forest preserva- 
tion. The cutting should be done so as not to cause waste, and denuded 
places should be replanted. 

** Education a Means for Promoting our Interest in Forestry," was taken 
up for discussion. Professor A. H. Chester, of Hamilton College, opened 
the discussion. He said his interest in the matter began in Nebraska twenty 
years ago. He had found that many trees had been planted there since. 
Ten years ago he was in Northern Minnesota, where the woods were so thick 
that one could not see the sun. This country is about the same as our own 
Adirondack region. A whole township was burned over, so as to allow the 
explorers an opportunity to see the surface of the ground. As Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry in Hamilton College, he h«S found it to some extent 
necessary to keep up an interest in the work. He promised for the Agricul- 
tural Department of Hamilton College all the help it was possible to give to 
forestry. The students who graduate from the college will have some knowl- 
edge of forestry, and as many of them become teachers in schools and sem- 
inaries, at least some knowledge of forestry will be disseminated. 

— A graduate of Madison University explains in the Boston Watchmafi 
how it came to pass that Professor John J. Lewis, *64, was such a power for 
good: 

No student of the institution in the fall of 1868 will soon forget the slight- 
built, fine-faced, youthful-looking, modest-appearing man who came on the 
chapel platform at morning prayers the first day of the term ; and who — the 
whisper ran around among the students — was **the new Professor of 
Oratory." We had heard that he was coming, and if we had not noticed 
something winning and strong in his fine youthful face, the first impression 
might have been one of disappointment. But we little knew the quiet, in- 
tense, unbaffled persistence of that modest man in getting a grip and keep- 
ing it. He united the exquisite sensitiveness of the American with the se- 
rene, persistent strength of the Welshman. And when you remember that 
he came to Madison not as one who had sought and found a place, but as 
one fired with a mission and determined to accomplish it, you cannot wonder 
that he was always bringing things to pass. He loved his Alma Mater, and 
believed in her, and was deeply convinced that she needed most sorely a 
certain aggressive and enthusiastic impulse to rescue her strength from com- 

Slacent dullness, and give it grace, vigor and intensity. He came to set in- 
uences in motion that would awaken, refine and make practically vigorous 
every graduate. One has only to look over the graduates of the last fifteen 
years to know whether he succeeded. Time was when a Madison man was 
known by his unwieldiness and torpor ; now he is known by his clean outness 
and the incisiveness and fire with which he utters his convictions. The 
whole concern has been completely transformed and its very type changed. 
When he came it was stolid and dull enough. It was flabby ; now it is wide- 
awake, intense, efiicient — striding along with the times. Even those who 
helped to form the old body of inertia, and who hated to be stirred out of 
their beds of **old ruts" and goaded into a healthy "constitutional," will 
acknowledge now that he, more than any other man, was the transformer. 
They will devoutly thank him for the impulse, and for hammering away at 
his new methods when they were frowning, and depreciating and prophesy- 
ing everything but the grand things that were brought to pass. This is only 
the old story of every real worker's life, and is suggestive of the price always 
paid for our betterment. What a rattling worker he was ! Pushing things 
always; and forever organizing things that pushed him tremendously. Thus 
nerve force went, vitality was spent, sleep became more shy, and he became a 
shining mark for that disease which now-a-days gives deadly precision to 
the aim of the grim archer pneumonia. 
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Such a man can never be spared, but we instinctively thank Gkxl that he 
was not taken sooner. If he could speak of his work, 1 believe he would 
thank God, not that it was done, but that it was so fairly be^n, and in 
condition to go on itself, much of it, with his impetus, but without him. 
Only men who never spare themselves, though they die early, can die thus: 
satisfied that their labors were worthy the entrance of others into them. He 
had the spirit of a true teacher. He searched for the springes of power in 
men ; watched for individuality, and hailed and befrienaed it. He had no 
straight jacket to buckle on to every man, but loosened unnatural restraints 
and called the man out of them. This made him an inspiration instead of 
a common coach. He helped men to the best expression of their own cul- 
ture, both in rhetorical form and in the utterance of voice, face and action. 



• •• 



NECBOIiOGY. 

Class of 1845. 

Theodore Stuart Parsoxs, son of Theodore Parsons, and Lydia 
(Stuart) Parsons, was born in Waterloo, N. Y., November 28, 1817. He 
fitted tor college at the Geneva Lyceum, under the instruction of Rev. Dr. 
Miles P. Squier. In 1848 he accepted a teacher's position in a Military 
School, in Frankfort, Ky., and in 1849 he established a private school in 
Henderson, Ky. lie was a painstaking and successful teacher, but his fond- 
ness for horticulture led him in 1857, to engage in a large nursery business. 
This was broken by the war of 18C1. Mr. Parsons was married, April 18, 
1852, to Miss Mary E. McMurtry, daughter of Dr. Joseph McMuitry, of 
Henderson, Ky. He died, of pneumonia, March 17, 1884, at the home of 
his only daughter, Mrs. W. T. Watson, of Henderson. He was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, a man of generous impulses and sterling integ- 
rity. His age was 66 years and three months. 

Class of 1847. 

Professor John Norton Pomeroy, editor of the Pacific Coast Law Re- 
porter, died of pneumonia, in San Francisco, Cal., on Sunday, February 15, 
1885, at the age of 56 years. He was born in Rochester, April 12, 1828, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1851. In 1864 he was elected Dean of the Law 
Faculty in the University of the City of New York, and held this position 
five years. In 1879 he was appointed a member of the Faculty of the Hast- 
ings Law School in San Francisco, and discharged the duties of this office 
until his death. In 1865 Professor Pomeroy received the degree of LL. D., 
from Hamilton College. He was one of the legal contributors to Johnson's 
Cyclopjedia. He was the author of *' Introduction to Constitutional Law," 
*' Introduction to Municipal Law,*' *' Sedgwick on Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Law," ** Treatise on Contracts," ** Treatise on Equity Jurisprudence." 

Class of 1858. 

William Hugh Bos worth, son of Seth W. Bosworth and Catherine 
(Pound) Bosworth, was born in Farmington, Ontario County, August 9, 
1832. His prei)aration for college was made at the Genesee Wesleyan Sem- 
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inary at Lima. In September, 1863, he was appointed principal of public 
school No. 9, in Rochester, and held this position for nineteen years. In 
September, 1883, he was transferred to public school No. 12, in Rochester. 
He was married to Susan M. Jennings, December 27, 1860. She survives, 
with two sons. Edward J. Bosworth, and Frank W. Bosworth. He died 
of typhoid fever, January 15, 1885, aged 52. His funeral was held in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Saturday afternoon, January 17. 

The Rochester Democrat announces the death of Principal Bosworth as 
that of one whose quiet habits hardly called forth more note or comment 
than when the gentle ** Vicar of Wakefield" moved from the blue room to 
the brown— one who pursued ** the even tenor of his way" unheralded by 
acclaims and unnoticed by the throng; a man of singularly reticent manners 
and undemonstrative in his associations, but a man devoted from his youth 
to one of the noblest of professions, and eifectually, yet uneffectedly, follow- 
ing it. He was a man of liberal education, and a teacher of the young. 
How persuasive was his influence and how great his usefulness during the 
score of years he has moved among this people, none may estimate. Seem- 
ingly without ambition, he was insph*ed with the highest ambition — that of 
training and moulding the minds of the rising generations. Unobtrusively 
and yet grandly, he labored through these ye^rs, and those that knew him 
best knew how supreme was his consecration. His was a mo<lest life, and 
yet a most exalted one. It reaches back through the years that have been, 
and forward through the years that are to be. More prominent, and 
wealthier, and more gifted citizens of Rochester have passed away than 
William H. Bosworth; but there have been fewer worthier or more useful 
than was he. 

Class of 1859. 

Alvin Baker was born in La Fayette, Onondaga County, N. Y., January 
12, 1829. He died m San Lorenzo, Almeda County, Cal., of spinal disease, 
December 31, 1883, aged nearly fifty-five years. He was graduated at 
Hamilton College in m59, and upon the termination of his course of study 
in this Seminary was ordained by Presbytery, September 3. 1862. He never 
assumed a pastoral charge, but officiated as Stated Supply, for a period 
seldom exceeding two years, in each of the following churches : Cornwall, 
N. Y.. 1862 to 1864 ; Otisco. N. Y.. 1865 to 1867 ; Lakeville. N. Y., 1868 to 
1870 ; Huron. Ohio, 1871 to 1873 ; Green Springs. Ohio, 1873 to 1875 ; and 
Oakland, Cal. His longest term of service was spent at San Lorenzo, where 
he labored for four years, and then resigned, against tne wishes of the peo- 
ple. He returned to the East, but finally went back to San Lorenzo, where 
he was greatly beloved, and died there among kind Christian friends. 
Within the last fifteen months of his life he tried repeatedly to preach, but 
the disease from which he suffered had so affected his limbs and throat as to 
make this almost impossible. One who knew him writes: '^ He was remark- 
able for his consistent piety and excellent judgment. He was not a brilliant 
preacher, but preached faithful and earnest sermons, and sometimes 'telling* 
ones. 1 know of a number of persons who were converted, being convinced 
of the value of the Gospel through his preaching, and especially through his 
personal instructions and his personal influence." The feebleness of his 
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physical system always warned him against undertaking the charge of a 
large congregation, for he was well aware that he could not stand the strain 
for any length of time, and would be compelled the sooner to give up all 
work Mr. Baker married Miss Mary B. Vose, who survives him, with two 
children, the younger of which was born two months after the father's 
death. 

Class op 1879. 

The announcement of the death of Dr. Francis Edwin Dwight will be 
heard with great regret by a large circle of friends. His death, which had 
been anticii)ated for some weeks, occurred in New York on the morning of 
Feb. 2d, 1885. Dr. Dwight was born in Clinton, Dec. 11, 1856, and was 
therefore in the 20th year of his age. Ilis school days were passed under 
the direction of his father, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight, '85. He 
entered Hamilton College in the fall of 1875, and was graduated with honor 
in tlie Class of 1879. During his Senior year he distmguished himself as 
a student of chemistry, a science to which he devoted himself with enthusi- 
asm, intending to make it contribute to his chosen profession of medicine. 
After com])leting his course of study at the medical school he became con- 
nected with the New York Hospital, where he rapidly gained recognition as 
a skillful and able practitioner. He was an enthusiast in his profession, 
laborious, exacting of himself, persisting in his work even after failing health 
had warned him that he should cease. He was commendably ambitious ; 
not satisfied with any low ideal of excellence. He was an expert in the use 
of the microscope, an instrument which has revolutionized the treatment of 
disease and tlie science of medicine. A summer spent in the woods a few 
years ago seemed to restore his failing powers. But of late the fatal symp- 
toms had returned. He tried the climate of Colorado, but returned to Clin- 
ton on the 6th of January. It was evident that the disease had fastened 
upon him with a gi'ip that could not be loosened. He was thoroughly con- 
scious of his condition. Those who saw him found him cheerful and brave 
under his great suffering, happy in the society of friends, determined to use 
the means within his reach to mitigate his sufferings or prolong his life; and 
yet speaking calmly of the end which he, far better than his friends, knew 
was not far off. And so this earthly life, so full of hope and promise has 
gone out. The death of such a young man, so amply equipped for useful- 
ness, is unspeakably sad. He has left for the comfort of his friends, the 
memory of a dutiful son, a pure life, a career filled with useful activities 
and death encountered with patience and Christian hope. 

The funeral of Dr. Dwight was held in the Stone Church in Clinton, 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 5th, when a very appropriate and beautiful tribute 
to his character was rendered by Professor A. G. Hopkins, '66. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF FAUST. 

Underneath a mass of poetic imagery lies, like the giant under 
JEtna, the central thought of the Second Part of Faust It is 
Goethe's answer to the problem of life. Let us take the state- 
ment of the problem as he makes it : 

When 1 can say to the fleeting moment, 

"Stay, thou art so beautiful," 

Then may the index fall. 

Then time be passed with me. 

Complete satisfaction, that is. How to attain it, is the problem. 
The First Part of Faust works out this problem negatively. 
It is not attained by revelry, not alone by love. The Second 
Part works it out positively. Activity, art, literature, aesthet- 
ics — all these are means to the answering of the question. Let 

us come to that answer in Goethe's own words : 

Who upward strives unweariedly. 
Is not beyond redeeming. 

And what does that mean ? It means self-culture. That idea 
is familiar enough to us of the nineteenth century. But mark 
this ; Goethe meant by self-culture no narrow, introspective 
egotism. Faust had exhausted learning before Goethe took 
him. A great part of our self -culture lies back of the first 
page of Faust It was only in the conception of unselfish en- 
deavor that he found the wished-for moment George Eliot's 
idea of sacrifice for the sake of duty is the only philosophy of 
self-culture that approaches it in nobility, and she makes no 
redemption follow sacrifice, only a sad endurance of life. 

We may well listen with respect when the old man Goethe 
gives us his solution of life's problem. But is it perfect? Can 
it be built upon with surety of a stable foundation ? 

We impeach the Kedemption of Faust We make our im- 
peachment, not in the name of revelation, but in that of extra- 
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Christian, yes, of aiiti-Cliristian pliilosopliy. And when we 
impeach the Redemption of Faust, we impeach with it every 
isystem of self-culture the world has known. Goethe sought 
complete satisfaction for Faust. Complete satisfaction means 
perfection of character. Tlien self-culture rests upon this 
proposition for its foundation ; tliat humanity has the inherent 
power to perfect itself. It is upon this proposition that we 
rest the first article of our impeachment. 

Humanity has not this power. Shakespeare knew something 
of the human will, and when he would write a drama of the 
will, he gave us Hamlet. Weakness, vacillation, conscious 
failure, that is the result of Shakespeare's study of the will. 
Look over our list of novelists. They paint life as they see it. 
They give us lumianity in trial, humanity in labor, humanity 
in sorrow, but they never dare to give us humanity willing 
itself into pei'fection. Tliey cannot. They have no model. 

The final appeal of this question is to one's own personality. 
Dare you and I stand before the tribunal of our own conscious- 
ness and assert that we believe our wills capable of transform- 
ing these present misshapen natures into forms of perfectness ? 
We would set a task before ourselves bv tlie side of which the 
twelve labors of Hercules dwindle into mere child's play. 
And if we fail ? There is an abyss beneath us, out of which 
comes no voice, whose only bottom is the blackness of despair. 
Failure means hopelessness, utter hopelessness. Dare we ven- 
ture it? 

We impeach the Redemption of Faust on another count. 
Here, again, we impeach with it all systems of self-culture. 
You may heap together George Eliot's gospel of sacrifice, and 
Carlyle's gospel of work, and Matthew Arnold's gospel of cul- 
ture, and Ruskin's gospel of art, and Emerson's gospel of fine 
thought ; you may add all tlie French gospels of liberty, and 
the German gospels of learning, and Ga^the's gospel of unselfish 
endeavor will cover them all. And there comes crashing down 
through them, like a sledge- hanmier through cockle shells, a 
clause of Herbert Spencer's, '' Harmony with one's own envi- 
ronment." Need I prove to you that one's environment in- 
cludes one's own past record ? I af)peal to experience. When 
John Randolph lay dying, he gave to his physician a card upon 
which was his name, and said, " Write on that card the word 
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Remorse in large letters. Underscore the word." That was 
what Joseph Cook calls the laughter of the soul at itself. He 
says that when the soul once hears that laughter, it commonly 
hears it forever. Go stand by Lady Macbeth and tell us, can 
any amount of upward striving wash that blood-stained 
hand ? It matters not how great present perfection may be, 
the past must be blotted out. Goethe, in Faust, simply ignores 
it So does all self -culture. But there it stands, and so long 
as personality lives, there it must stand, face to face with the 
soul. Until you find some means to banish it, harmony is a 
thing impossible. 

It is not our purpose to solve this problem. Make your 
own solution. But remember, that until you can seat self upon 
the throne of the controller of life, call him what you will ; un- 
til you can sweep away your own past record, Faust's Redemp- 
tion, with all its beautiful half-truths, must be to you only a 
poet's fancy, nay, more, a falsity. Irvixg Wood, '85. 
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THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE AS PORTRAYED IN HAWTHORNE'S 

" SCARLET LETTER." 

Most novels are written for a definite purpose. The author 
may intend to illustrate some striking individual or national 
peculiarity. Again, at times, he strives in homely fashion to 
impress upon society a sense of its faults and follies. In some 
books this purpose is well defined. Dickens, with such an 
object before him, made his novels the inspiration to many 
needed reforms. But another class of novels deals especially 
with the effects of sin on the inward and outward life of indi- 
viduals. Chief among the writers of such novels stands 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. In Hawthorne's portrayal of sin 
and its effects on the individual nature, he far surpasses 
any of his contemporary writers. How consciecce acts 
upon different temperaments, the terrible agony which deli- 
cate sensibilities suffer when under the stinging lash of re- 
morse, or the seeming indifference of the sensitive conscience 
that has hardened under taunts and jeers — all this and more 
has Hawthorne portrayed in his "Scarlet Letter." 

Arthur Dimmesdale, the young minister of Massachusetts 
Colony, is a peculiar character even in Hawthorne's novels. 
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He is beloved by all — the very ideal of his parishioners 
and seemingly endowed with all the good gifts which man 
could desire. In an unguarded moment, led on by a guilty 
passion, he sins. Hester Prynne is his companion in guilt 
Her shame is made public, but no one of that austere New 
England settlement could even hazard a guess at her betrayer. 
She is tried and condemned to wear suspended continually on 
her bosom the letter "A" as a token of her shame. 

Now there appears another actor upon the scene in the per- 
son of Koger Chillingwoilih, the husband of Hester Prynne, 
He resolves to take a terrible vengeance on the man who has 
dishonored him. By his shrewd, intuitive perception, he dis- 
covers the offender, and, under the guise of a physician, forms 
with him an intimate acquaintance. The young minister, op- 
pressed by the weight of the secret brooding on his heart, soon 
sickens. The old physician's purpose is now made manifest 
It is not his design to deliver the clergyman into the hands of 
the law and let his name be blazoned abroad, but it is a far 
more cruel revenge. He has looked into the sensitive heart of 
Dimmesdale and there found the hidden spring of the minis- 
ter's terrible remorse. Here becomes more prominent the idea 
which runs throughout the book — that revenge may exist 
without any outward show ; and that in seeming forbearance 
a man may become more diabolical than if he should inflict 
some outward evil upon his enemy. This absorbing delight in 
the remorseful agony of his victim makes Roger Chilling worth 
a "pure abstraction " of cold, unrelenting hatred. 

Dimmesdale longed to speak out and tell the people what he 
was. But in vain ! He could not confess to the friends who 
revered him as a saint, his heart's dark secret The sense of 
shame which Hester endured with the scarlet letter on her 
bosom was, compared with Dimmesdale's anguish, but a drop 
of water to the sea. He was troubled by the "sting of re- 
morse and the despair of pardon beyond the grave," and noth- 
ing he could do served to lighten the load which oppressed 
him. Worn out and driven to desperation, he made one 
mighty effort to confess all and to free himself from the torture 
which he endured. He succeeded — and died. 

Hawthorne has here vividly portrayed the power which con- 
science has over man. It is no idle fancy. So perfectly is the 
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character of Arthur Dimmesdale sketched that we can plainly 
see, from the beginning until the time when the steadily in- 
creasing flame of remoi'se fed by a visible hand consumed 
the body, each succeeding step in the sufferer's mental torture. 
The *' Scarlet Letter " is not Hawthorne's most elaborate work, 
but in it the author has shown a wonderful knowledge of the 
human heart. We are to interpret Hawthorne's shadowy de- 
lineation of character as not merely indicative of the life of the 
individual portrayed, but as having a deeper and broader sig- 
nificance in its revelation of the moral nature of man. 

John P. Keed, '87. 
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THE PROFESSOR. 

I knew not what was youth, until, one time I saw 

A man, with time, and sheaves, and yellow years o'er-f uU ; 

But full of that sweet life that flows from wisdom's fount — 

With hair that rested white above his high-carved brow; 

As if life's fires had burned away, and left an ash, 

Upon the hearthstone of the mind, that lit the fire. 

His eyes were like the deepening gray of autumn eves, 

When day has done its task, and laid its tools aside ; — 

Yet lingered day — like sunset on a late ploughed field, 

So rested smiles in furrows firmly grooved by thought. 

His step, not over firm, — the tramp of youth well gone; 

As when the tread of armies shakes the fields, then leaves 

One war-horee, riderless, alone, in pastures green. 

Aside he swung his cloak, with ready hand to greet 

The youth whose face, morn -like, from lilac trees drew near; 

Then pressed his tall, slim form, with gladness, nigh his friend. 

So stood they, face to face, where listening willows stand, 

Bent round to listen; while the elder all his wealth. 

Like pearls foregathered by the rivers of his life, 

Gave forth in words. Love blew upon the coals that slept 

Beneath the ash of age, till warm the flame leaped up. 

So like to like they grew, as when, some autumn day. 

The sunrise and the sunset meet amid the hours, 

And blend in golden noonday richness o'er the world. 

I have but lived a year, the elder said, and you. 

My boy, my rose-fresh friend, not yet a night-hemmed day. 

This morn it was, that she who bore me, laid a hand 

Upon my head, and bade me all my time to be 

An upward looker. Dear, my lad ! her voice is mine. 

The world a hostel is, where we are only born ; 

And Death, the mother sweet, who from the cradle lifts. 

The younger laughed and said. The cradle then I love ; 

If cradle be this world so goodly carved with weeks. 

And by me stand my elder brother all my days. 

Rev, E. p. Powell. 
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*' HELLENISM AND HEBRAISM" IN HISTORY. 

It was noon in Athens. The wise men and their pupils 
were gathered on Mar's Hill, eagerly discussing systems and 
philosophies. In the distance was seen the beauty of the Acrop- 
olis, the groves and statues of the gods, and far beyond glis- 
tened the w^aters of the ^5^]gean Sea In the midst of this 
gathering of sages, representing the wisdom of the world, came 
a man of inferior stature, whose dress and manner proclaimed 
that he was a barbarian. But his soul thrilled with a newly dis- 
covered truth, and he boldly taught the learned Athenians of 
the Unknown God. St Paul, the apostle of Christianity, pro- 
claimed the doctrine of repentance and faith, and of the power 
of the resurrection in the midst of the culture and refinement of 
Greece. 

Centuries have passed away. The paganism of the Greek 
long since disappeared before the assaults of a Christian faith- 
But principles never die. Sixteen hundred years later, the 
spirit of Hellenic culture appeared in English History. The 
bitter conflicts of the Kefonnation had almost subsided. Then 
came the awakening — the Renaissance. Art flourished. Taste 
was formed. Literature revived. The culture of Elizabeth in 
England finds no parallel in history, save in the civilization of 
ancient Greece. Shakespeare and Milton were worthy com- 
peers of Homer and Sophocles. Newton far surpassed Archim- 
edes. The philosophy of Bacon supplanted the the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

But a high state of aesthetic culture has always carried with- 
in itself the germs of slow decay. The refinement and licen- 
tiousness of Greece flourished side by side. The profligacy of 
the Court was the dark side of the picture, illumined by the 
genius of Marlowe, Ben Johnson and Shakespeare. The no- 
bility gloried alike in its vice and its i:atronage of letters. Lit- 
erature degenerated from the chaste and sublime imagery of 
Milton to the open immorality of Fi3lding, Smollett and Sterne. 
The influence of the Renaissance, beginning with Elizabeth, 
reached its height in the time of Charles. Then the reaction 
came, and it was swift, sweeping and ten'ible. The time for 
trifling had past. The play-spell was over. The hour for 
earnest work had come. And the Puritans were terribly in 
earnest They beheaded the king, overthrew the monarchy^ 
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drove the Dutch from the seas, spread the terror of English 
arms throughout tlie continent, and scoured the island from 
Edinburg to Land's End, of every trace and taint of cavalier 
domination. But Puritanism could not be permanent. It was 
too violent, too extreme, too fanatical to be lasting. It per- 
formed its mission of purifying, elevating and Christianizing 
the land, then yielded in turn to the resistless force of the 
Restoration. 

America has been called the '* heir of all ages and all lands." 
In tlie wills of the New World were transplanted the germs of 
this great strugge of the sixteenth century. Fleeing from the 
tyranny of tlie English king, the Puritan exiles peopled the 
wilderness of New England. Sir Walter Raleigh had been 
given the most fertile province of the South, and to this 
El Dorado flocked needy adventurers of the Court, broken- 
down gentlemen, faithful retainers of the old Cavalier party. 
New England Puritanism has moulded the character of the 
entire Northern people. The influence of Virginia has left its 
impress upon the civilization of the South. New England 
gave to the nation enterprise, education and morality. The 
old Cavalier spirit displayed itself in a haughty arrogance, a 
strong support of slavery, and a chivalrous devotion to a cher- 
ished cause. It despised the untiring enerory and strict moral- 
ity of the North, and boasted of its chivalry and its honor. But 
when the final struggle came, the civilization of the South 
crumbled before the resistless might of the Northern people. It 
was not alone slavery yielding to justice and right in 1865. It 
was the old struggle between Chivalry and Puritanism enacted 
again, and the American continent became the scene of the 
"irrepressible conflict.'' Sumner, Seward and Wendell Phillips 
were worthy descendants of Hampton, Sydney and Pym; 
while Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson might well have 
been found fighting under the banner of Prince Rupert, with 
steadfast loyalty, in defence of King Charles. 

History has loved to dwell long on the romance of chivalry 
to praise its gallantry of spirit, to eulogize its benefits to man- 
hood. But the influence of Puritanism has been much more 
beneficent and far-reaching. If Puritanism was intolerant 
chivalry was dissolute. If the Cavalier was valiant in support 
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of royalty, the Puritan was brave in defence of freedono. The 
one valued courtesy and enriched society with music, litera- 
ture and art Tlie other regarded justice and founded ^* na- 
tional grandeur on univei^al education. ' As we view the 
strife of *' Hellenism and Hebraism ''in ancient Greece, the 
conflict of Chivalry and Puritanism in England, the struggle 
of slavery andfreedomin America, the same underlying princi- 
ples can be distinctly traced. Culture and religion are the ex- 
tremes of civilization, and between these two the tides of 
human j)assion wnll ever ebb and flow. 

Samuel Potter Burrill, *85. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS. 

In the rise and spread of the Christian system a new and 
divine force perv^aded the world. Then arose the many forms 
of charity which have found their fullest development during 
the last and the present centuries. The efforts of English and 
American philanthropists have affected the prisoner, the slave, 
the child, the soldier, the ignorant, the poor, the sick, the in- 
temperate and the religiously destitute. 

Foremost among modem philanthropists stands John Howard. 
History furnishes no similar example of intrepidity, benevo- 
lence and self-sacrifice. The son of a rich merchant and the 
heir to an extensive estate, he cheerfully forsook the luxury 
of his Cardington home, and, unmindful of filth and contagion, 
yisited all Europe, " not to survey the sumptuousness of pal- 
aces or the stateline3s of temples, but to dive into the depth of 
dungeons and compare and collate the distresses of all men in 
all countries." Mr. Howard's sympathies for the criminal were 
first aroused while on a foreign tour. On his way to Portugal, 
the vessel in which he sailed was seized by a French privateer. 
He, with his companions, was canied to Brest, where he was 
thrown into a loathsome jail. Here he endured many indigni- 
ties. The sufferings of those around him led him, then and 
there, to dedicate his life to the object of relieving the distresses 
of the prisoners of Europe. Never was there a purpose more 
heroic, never a benevolence more sublime. Visiting the pris- 
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ons of England, he found them in a deplorable condition. Men 
and women were imprisoned in damp, underground cells, with- 
out proper food, water or bedding. Mr. Howard promptly- 
paid the fines of such as were immured for debt, and directed 
the attention of Parliament to the existing abuses. Intent upon 
seeing the prisons of other lands, he soon left for the Continent 
He visited the dungeons of Paris and mingled with the wretch- 
ed inmates. Departing from France, he entered and examined 
the jails of Prussia, Austria, Switzerland and Holland, taking 
notes as he proceeded. These notes he soon afterward pub- 
lished. In this way Mr. Howard traveled for many years, and 
lived to see the condition of European prisonei's greatly im- 
proved. 

A new purpose, however, now claimed his attention. It was, 
he tells us, " to check the progress of devouring pestilence," 
the plague, then ravaging Europe, that he once more left home. 
Fearlessly he penetrated the lazarettos of Italy, France, Turkey 
-and Russia. But his labors were soon to end. While attend- 
ing a patient afflicted with a deadly fever, Mr. Howard caught 
the contagion, and, on the 20th of January, 1790, after a brief 
illness, died. Devout in his life, dauntless in his courage, and 
lofty in his consecration, Howard is a St Paul among modern 
philanthropists, and forever will be held in grateful remem- 
brance. 

In the ninth century, philanthropy, through Theodore of 
Studium, sounded this significant warning against an institu- 
tion that it was eventually to destroy : '^ Thou shalt possess no 
slave, neither for domestic service nor for the labor of the fields, 
for man is made in the image of God." Years passed and the 
iniquitous business continued. In England, the African slave 
trade, with its attendant horrors, flourished for two hundi'ed 
years, unrestrained by Church or State. Unhappy beings 
were dragged from their homes, and, penned in filthj^ ships, 
were transported from the Old World only to lead lives of 
misery in the New. Was there no deliverer ? 

The hour was ripe, the man was provided. William Wil- 
berforce appeared. Early in life he gave himself to the great 
work with which his name is inseparably linked. In 1778, a 
youth of fifteen, he condemned in the columns of the York 
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Herald, the "odious traffic in human flesh." In 1787, he met 
Clarkson and resolved to bring the subject of slavery before 
the House of Commons. Having gathered statistics from every 
available source, on the memorable 12th of May, 1789, he rose 
in the House, and brought forward his bill. With all the fer- 
vor of impassioned eloquence, he pleaded for the cause that 
was dearer to him than life. Having vividly depicted the suf- 
ferings of the slaves, he summoned Death as his '* last witness, 
whose infallible testimony to their unutterable wrongs can 
neither be purchased nor repelled.'' Burke, Pitt and Fox 
profusely praised the effort. But the power of the planters 
was too great : the bill was postponed. Thenceforth he was 
the leader in this mighty movement Ably was he assisted 
by Clarkson, Shai'pe and Zachary Macaulay. Again and again 
he urged the measure, onl}- to meet disappointment. A less 
heroic soul would have wavered. But not he. Persecuted, 
maligned, defeated — he bore all with composure, and at last, in 
1807, after eighteen years of trial, the bill passed and the Afri- 
can slave trade was practically at an end. When Wilberforce's 
years forbade him further activity, his mantle fell upon Fowell 
Buxton, who secured the abolition of slavery throughout the 
entire British domain, and this second great victory was an- 
nounced to the aged Wilberforce. Three days later, this spot- 
less statesman and consistent Christian passed from earth. 

William Lloyd Garrison was our American Wilberforce. 
He justly sharps with the latter the glory of the emancipator. 
It was in 1829 that Garrison first lifted his voice in behalf of 
the negro. Entering Baltimore, the centre of the slave trade, 
he boldly denounced in his paper, the Genius^ all that pertained 
to slavery. He was prosecuted for libel and fined by the Court, 
and was imprisoned in default of payment. Arthur Tappan. 
of New York city, paid his fine, and Mr. Gan-ison was released. 
He then determined to found an anti-slavery journal in Boston. 
With redoubled energies, and without a dollar of capital, he 
issued the first copy of the Liberator in 1831. It met with great 
opposition. Mr. Garrison's burning appeals provoked the 
wrath of his enemies. They dragged him, half unconscious, 
through the streets of Boston, and, but for the efforts of his 
friends, would have killed him. The seed, however, was bear- 
ing fruit. Anti-slavery societies were springing up all over 
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the land. Mr. Grarrison saw the inevitable contest approach- 
ing by which his country was to be freed from its cursa In 
1879, having lived to witness the triumph of the principles for 
which he had so long and so courageously fought, he died, 
universally honored. In the great struggle for freedom, Charles 
Sumner, Grerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, Arthur Tappan and 
othei^ hold honored places, but to William Lloyd Garrison, in 
an especial measure, the negroes of our land owe their liberty. 

Christ first gave men a true estimate of the moral value of 
the child. Christianity, manifesting the spirit of her leader, 
has established orphan asylums, ragged schools and foundling 
homes. In this province of philanthropy, the names of MuUer, 
Pounds and Hanway glisten like stars in the canopy of night 
In 1834, George Muller, a native of Prussia, moved by a sym- 
pathy for English orphans, resolved to relieve their needs. 
Without personal means, but with a strong faith in the success 
of his mission, he opened his doors in Bristol to a few homeless 
children. Steadily the enterprise has grown. Never has Mr. 
Muller presented his wants but to God, and never have his 
children suffered hunger. Contributions, unsolicited, have 
poured in from every part of the globe. Many of his assistants 
have come to him unknown and unsought To-day his un- 
dertaking is known as the " Ashly Down Orphan Houses," at 
Bristol. Five large buildings have been raised and are suited 
to the accommodation of two thousand pupils. The record of 
the trials and successes which have attended the enterprise 
would fill a volume. More than six thousand homeless orphans 
have been reclaimed and educated at an expense of over nine 
hundred thousand pounds. This great institution remains a 
continual and conclusive testimony to the power of prevailing 
prayer. 

Many years ago, in an obscure tavern in Scotland, might be 
seen the picture of a cobbler at work. About him were 
gathered a score of ragged urchins, eagerly learning the lessons 
that he had assigned them. The cobbler was John Pounds, a 
poor man in Portsmouth, whose large heart was filled with pity 
for the degraded children around him. Along the wharves of 
the city he eagerly sought the pupils of his ragged school. 
While laboring at his bench, this noble man reclaimed more 
than five hundred outcasts to lives of honor. 
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Jonas Han way, of London, justly merits a niche in the West- 
minster of the world's philanthropists. He was deeply inter- 
ested in abandoned infants, and early became connected with 
the Foundling Hospital. Through his efforts an act was passed 
in 1760 for "the bettor treatment of parish infants." Later in 
life he founded the great Magdalen Hospital in London. His 
private fortune was ever at the disposal of the sick and the 
destitute. His funeral w^as attended by hundreds whom he 
had befriended, and his name is still a synonym in London for 
commercial honor and Christian charity. 

In America, institutions for destitute children have, within 
the last century, rapidly multiplied. Few cities are without 
them. Their founders, though perhaps unknown to the world 
at large, have learned the " art of alms," which Chrysostom 
declared " is greater than to be crowned with the diadem of 
Kings." 

Amid the sick and the wounded, on the field and in the 
hospital, woman has found a mission peculiarly her own. In 
this circle, Florence Nightingale is illustrious as a noble nurse. 
Leaving a congenial home and the pleasures of English society. 
Miss Nightingale cheerfully devoted hei^self to the care of sick 
soldiers. In the Crimean War, at the peril of her life, she 
nursed the wounded, to whom her presence was a sweet bene- 
diction. By her example, hundreds of others have been prompt- 
ed to this noble work. During our late struggle, delicate 
w^omen,' unused to scenes of carnage, came from every part of 
the land, and, like ministering angels, smoothed the brow of 
the suffering and whispered w^ords of holy consolation to the 
dying. Sir Philip Sydney, in his dying moments pushing a 
cup of cold water from his own lips to those of a private at his 
side, is justly lauded as an example of self-sacrifice, but who 
shall pay a sufficient tribute to those who, amid the horrora of 
war, willingly minister to such as he ? 

But philanthopy has not been limited to man's physical 
wants only ; it has provided for his intellectual needs. Emer- 
son said that the English universities are " finishing schools 
for the upper classes, and not for the poor." To furnish free 
education to the needy, was the great aim of Peter Cooper's 
life. For this he toiled incessantly, and practised no small 
measure of personal economy. At a cost of seven hundred 
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thousand dollars lie erected the building in New York city 
known as "Cooper Institute." Here, at no expense to them- 
selves, forty thousand persons have been trained in the useful 
arts. Never has benevolence assumed a more practical form. 
A reading room, the largest in the land ; classes in mathemat- 
ics, chemistry and geology ; night classes for those who labor 
during the day — these are a few of the beneficent results of the 
liberality of one munificent merchant Year after year, the 
graduates of this institution fill important places in the world 
of industry. The Institute is Mr. Cooper's enduring monument 

Thomas Arnold, elected head-master of Eugby in 1827, for 
fourteen years so guided, trained and taught his pupils that all 
England felt his influence. Ever acting from a sense of duty, 
he impressed his high character upon all with whom he came 
in contact Universally mourned at his death, his influence as 
a Christian educator can never be fully estimated. 

With equal pride Americans may point to one whose bene- 
factions exceed those of any other philanthropist of this cen- 
tury — George Peabody. His princely generosity gladdened 
two hemispheres. Mr. Peabody gave largely for educational 
purposes, but it is as the friend of the London poor that he 
will be longest remembered. At an expense of three mil- 
lion dollars, he built a large number of stone tenements in the 
heart of London. These are rented at low rates and are pro- 
vided -with comforts and conveniences. The condition of the 
tenants has been much bettered, and Mr. Peabody's charity 
has proved to be both permanent and practical. The increase 
in the number of hospitals, reformatories, asylums for the in- 
sane, the deaf and dumb, and the blind, is remarkable. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century, twice as many such in- 
stitutions were established in London as were founded in the 
entire century preceding. At present, the city of London con- 
tains six hundred and forty charitable institutions, with an an- 
nual income of over two million pounds. In New York City 
the record is equally creditable. Here the philanthropic la- 
bors of a clergyman of the Episcopal Church challenge our 
admiration. 

The Eev. William A. Muhlenberg entered upon his labors 
as pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion in 1846. 
Nearly every great movement in the Episcopal Church during 
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the last fifty years was largely due to the wisdom and activity 
of this benevolent man. His sympathies passed beyond the 
limits of his own parish, and his large, catholic heart was sin- 
gularly sensitive to the needs of his fellow-men. He ardently 
desired the union of all evangelical denominations in a system 
of practical philanthropy. He organized a Christian Sister- 
hood, composed of those who find their highest enjoyment in 
the constant, compassionate care of the sick, and whose sublime 
service seeks no earthly reward. He has numbered bishops, 
judges and merchants among his pupils, and has given an im- 
petus to hundreds of benevolent enterprises throughout our 
land. But the St. Luke's Hospital of New York City, is Mr. 
Muhlenberg's greatest achievement To his untiring, un- 
daunted efforts it owes its gratifying growth. Opened in 1858, 
it has, through the beneficence of the merchants of the metrop- 
olis, continually increased its accommodations. Its wise man- 
agement and admirable methods have elicited the admiration 
of visitors from foreign shores. In the words of its founder, 
this "Lazarus cathedral has the chapel for its nave and the 
wards for its transept ; a Faculty of three — Sunshine, Fresh Air 
and Good Food." With a just pride may its officers regard it 
as a model of its kind. Mr. Muhlenberg died within its walls, 
and, like another, though of opulent origin, left not sufficient 
money for his funeral. He has bequeathed the Christian 
Church, however, a hymn that is one of the choicest among 
her lyrics, and whose devout lines fittingly express the ardent 
longings and fervent spirituality of his own saintly character. 

Intemperance in the use of intoxicating liquors has prepared 
a broad field for the exercise of a saving philanthropy. Prom- 
inent among those who have battled against this monstrous evil 
was William E. Dodge. He presided over the "National Tem- 
perance Society" from its organization till his death in 1883. 
To its capital he habitually and handsomely contributed. Mr. 
Dodge also sent large quantities of temperance literature to 
the freedmen. Eepeatedly he appeared before Congressional 
committees to denounce the liquor traffic. Nor were the gifts 
of this grand man confined to the temperance cause. For many 
years, it is said, they averaged a thousand dollars a day, and 
were bestowed in every channel of commendable charity. Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Mission Boards, Hospitals, Bible Societies — 
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all these and others besides, shared his consecrated fortune. 
Though a Presbyterian yet his philanthropy knew no secta- 
rian bounds. He was warmly interested in colored youth and 
was their generous patron. His last public appearance was at 
the " Home for Intemperate Women " in New York City, an 
institution sustained by his benevolence. No higher tribute 
can be paid him than to instance the inflexibility of principle 
that led him to withdraw from the Union League Club, when 
the sale of intoxicating drinks became one of its features ; and 
to sever his official connection with three railway corporations, 
as soon as they introduced Sunday traffic. Mr. Dodge has dig- 
nified and nobly illustrated the character of the Christian mer- 
chant. 

If the needs of the soul transcend in importance those of the 
body, he is the greatest philanthropist who ministers to man's 
sj^iritual wants. Efforts for the slave, the soldier, the sick, can 
but spring from the highest of motives. Yet, there is a bond- 
age that no human power can sunder, a warfare that is con- 
ducted by no human weapons, a disease for which there is no 
human remedy. For centuries the church has been seeking 
how it might best carry the gospel of Christ to the masses of 
the people. This problem Dwight L. Moody has solved A 
plain, uncultured man, versed in the Bible and human nature 
only, he travels from city to city, proclaiming familiar truths. 
Crowds attend him. Success, unparalleled since Pentecostal 
days, rewards his efforts. The rich and the poor, the refined 
and the rude, banker, sailor, judge and clerk, alike yield to 
his persuasions and lead new lives. The evangelist penetrates 
other lands. Here, the result is still more marked. Every- 
where crowded assemblages attest a more than human power. 
Oxford contempt is silenced ; Jews and Eomanists are found 
among the converts ; Bishops of the Established Church prof- 
fer their sympathy and their support. Surely of Mr. Moody 
it can be said, " The common people heard him gladly." 

However long may be the list of illustrious philanthropists, 
that of those not known to fame is still longer. With all 
these, self-sacrifice and benevolence were the master motives. 
Such men form the true nobility of earth. If their names are 
not inscribed on the world's roll of honor, they are registered 
in a more enduring record. If they have failed to acquire the 
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treasure of eartli, for theiii is reserved an incorruptible inheri- 
tance. If they have resigned the attractions of human society, 
they will be admitted to the Divine companionship. They 
have fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, welcomed the 
strange, clothed the naked, visited the sick and the imprisoned, 
and their s shall be the ra{)turous welcome : " Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 

have done it unto Me." 

R H. Smith, '87. 



WHEN SIRIUS SHINES. 

When Sirius shines, a fulgent fire 
And locusts in a drowsy choir 

At noon amid the maples drone, 

And pines at nightfall make sad moan, 
Like waves upon the rocks of Tyre. 

Then strike the softly-sounding lyre 
And let the soaring song rise higher. 
Or fall to minor monotone 

When Sirius shines. 

But should the chiming voices tire. 
And thoughts of past and vain desire 

Refill the mind, as birds once flown 

Return to cotes aforetime known, 
Then let the soul to heaven aspire 

When Sirius shines. 

Clinton Scollard, '81. 
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Charity or Extortion ? 

The assertion is often made that a person's life is largely shaped by his 
habits and surroundings while in college. Assuming this to be the rule, 
and anxious that every graduate of Hamilton should be strictly moral and 
upright in his dealings with mankind, we take this opportunity to make a 
few suggestions pertinent to the time. No doubt every Senior has con- 
sidered the question very thoughtfully, and, perhaps, expressed hirapelf 
•more emphatically than would become the language of an editorial article.. 
We refer to the Alumni dinner. 

To the student a tax of five dollars per man to defray the expenses of a 
dinner consisting of biscuits, cold potatoes and canned beef seems rather 
exorbitant. That the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars is necessary to 
provide such an ostentatious me7iu may be possible, but it seems highly im- 
probable. Besides, the people of Clinton are royal entertainers, and it seeras^ 
reasonable to suppose that the amount of food contributed by the neighbors 
will represent twenty-five dollars. Estimating the number of Alumni 
present at the dinner at 150, and the value of each plate according to the 
testimony of a skilled caterer to be forty cents, we have a balance of $115 
in favor of the college. Now we do not wish to be misunderstood nor to- 
antagonize any one, but to present the case as the student views it. Inas- 
much as the Seniors pay for the dinner, why not call it a Charity Dinner? 
And if the majority of the Seniors object to pose before the world as public 
benefactors call it an Alumni Dinner, contributed by the students and 
citizens of Clinton. 

It would not be manly, however, to pass unnoticed the points in favor of 
this frugal meal. So with a spirii of candor we will point out a few of the 
practical benefits. The nearest free-lunch counter is in Utica, and so of no 
avail; Clinton can boast of no place, as we are informed, where they even 
set up the pretzels. 

Under such circumstances it is right that the hungry should be fed. 
Again, a successful college seeks to make the alumni loyal. To increase- 
this loyalty, and to secure the presence of alumni, this dinner is offered as- 
an inducement. Each graduate having been bled, it is quite natural that 
he should wish to return and do his best to eat forty cents worth of palatable 
viands. But when you consider that it will take the graduate almost 
thirteen years to board out his loan of five dollars, the unreasonableness of 
the demand can better be appreciated. 

We are not sanguine enough to expect that there will be any radical 
ehange in this system of taxation at present. We write simply out of love 
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the last fifty years was largely due to the wisdom and activity 
of this benevolent man. His sympathies passed beyond the 
limits of his own parish, and his large, catholic heart was sin- 
gularly sensitive to the needs of his fellow-men. He ardently 
desired the union of all evangelical denominations in a system 
of pmctical philanthropy. He organized a Christian Sister- 
hood, composed of those who find their highest enjoyment in 
the constant, compassionate care of the sick, and whose sublime 
service seeks no earthly reward. He has numbered bishops, 
judges and merchants among his pupils, and has given an im- 
petus to hundreds of benevolent entei'prises throughout our 
land. But the St Luke's Hospital of New York City, is Mr. 
Muhlenberg's greatest achievement To his untiring, un- 
daunted efi^orts it owes its gratifying growth. Opened in 1858, 
it has, through the beneficence of the merchants of the metrop- 
olis, continually increased its accommodations. Its wise man- 
agement and admirable methods have elicited the admiration 
of visitors from foreign shores. In the words of its founder, 
this "Lazarus cathedral has the chapel for its nave and the 
wards for its transept ; a Faculty of three — Sunshine, Fresh Air 
and Good Food." With a just pride may its officers regard it 
as a model of its kind. Mr. Muhlenberg died within its walls, 
and, like another, though of opulent origin, left not sufficient 
money for his funeral. He has bequeathed the Christian 
Church, however, a hymn that is one of the choicest among 
her lyrics, and whose devout lines fittingly express the ardent 
longings and fervent spirituality of his own saintly character. 

Intemperance in the use of intoxicating liquors has prepared 
a broad field for the exercise of a saving philanthropy. Prom- 
inent among those who have battled against this monstrous evil 
was William E. Dodge. He presided over the "National Tem- 
perance Society" from its organization till his death in 1883. 
To its capital he habitually and handsomely contributed. Mr. 
Dodge also sent large quantities of temperance literature to 
the freedmen. Eepeatedly he appeared before Congressional 
committees to denounce the liquor traffic. Nor were the gifts 
of this grand man confined to the temperance cause. For many 
years, it is said, they averaged a thousand dollars a day, and 
were bestowed in every channel of commendable charity. Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Mission Boards, Hospitals, Bible Societies — 
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Freshmen planned, managed and executed the affair, unaided by *' upper 
classmen." It was a time when Sophomores attended the exercises,applauded 
the jokes and enjoyed the cremation. Heretofore the Algebra show has 
been one of the pleasant memories of the college course. Rivalry between 
under- classmen there has always been, but it was generous and caused no 
ill-feeling. Advice from the Juniors was always given but it was usually 
judicious and seldom brought the Freshmen class into any ridiculous pre- 
dicament. 

Now all this has been changed. Instead of affording a legitimate and 
innocent outlet for Freshman hilarity, it has degenerated into the bitterest 
class rivalry, and in some instances has caused much personal feeling. 
During the entire winter term, it kept the college in a ferment; crimination 
and recrimination was constant. Discussions concerning the relative merits 
of wood and paper coffins, the fairness or unfairness of upper classmen, the 
delicate points of precedent and college law, almost superseded the study of 
Greek, Latin and Mathematics. In short, the Algebra show was an intoler- 
able nuisance, distracting for weeks the attention of the entire college and 
engendering the fiercest class strife. 

Unless underclassman rivalry, and upperclassman officiousness can be 
better restrained in the future, unless some radical change can be wrought, 
the Algebra show should be abolished. It has apparently outlived its use- 
fulness. There is but one alternatiye, if it cannot be reformed, the Algebra 
show must go. It will have but few mourners 



A Modern Fallacy. 

To a man just starting in his collegiate life, the query how to attain sym- 
metry of intellectual development should be of paramount importance. 
The curriculum of studies in the average college is not broad. Neither is it 
such an one as to bring forth and fully expand a man's special forte. 

But the object to be sought by the student is the strengthening of his 
weak points. Let the strong ones care for themselves. For example, a man 
of exceptional literary ability enters college: with no aptitude for mathe- 
matics or languages, he decides to let them go by the board, and devotes 
himself to literature. We do not scoff at the felicity of literary expression 
gained by this action : but we think that honest devotion to the established 
course would surely have enhanced its value. The literary side of such a 
man's nature may have become titanic, but even he cannot deny that his 
other powers are proportionately dwarfed. 

The advocate of specialistic culture says, the curriculum is but the foun- 
dation for a broader and more complete knowledge. Yes, but to the college 
man in general, there will never come the time for more than this foundatior^. 

What avail then to spend four years in erecting the fairest edifice of special 
culture at the expense of its foundations? It would be a mere intellectual 
tower of Pisa. 

Finally, the world to-day is calling for men of manifold and available 
knowledge. To be a master of Greek roots or Latin irregularities is worth 
little to the man of affairs — the vital force of our civilization. But a well- 
rounded intellect, destitute if you please, of specialistic brilliancy is above 
par in this bustling, practical, nineteenth century era. 
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treasure of earth, for them is reserved an incorruptible inheri- 
tance. If they have resigned the attractions of human society, 
they will be admitted to the Divine companionship. They 
have fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, welcomed the 
strange, clothed the naked, visited the sick and the imprisoned, 
and theirs shall be the rapturous welcome : " Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 

have done it unto Me.'' 

F. H. Smith, '87. 
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WHEN SIRIUS SHINES. 

When Sirius shines, a fulgent fire 
And locusts in a drowsy choir 

At noon amid the maples drone, 

And pines at nightfall make sad moan, 
Like waves upon the rocks of Tyre. 

Then strike the softly-sounding lyre 
And let the soaring song rise higher, 
Or fall to minor monotone 

When Sirius shines. 

But should the chiming voices tire, 
And thoughts of past and vain desire 

Refill the mind, as birds once flown 

Return to cotes aforetime known, 
Then let the soul to heaven aspire 

When Sirius shines. 

Clinton Scollard, *81. 
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Collegre etiquette. 

Student life both in Europe and America is surrounded with a halo of 
popular tradition. In fact as well as in fancy, there is a certain good fel- 
lowship about college life that is worthy of admiration. A freedom from 
restraint, and spirit of healthy abandon that is seldom seen elsewhere. 

Well do we remember the blithesome pictures that our fancies painted, of 
the days when we should enter the halls of some secular cloister. Alas, we 
have learned that distance indeed lends enchantment. 

We have found all too soon that many realize the freedom from restraint, 
while /ei(; remember the high sense of honor that should accompany it. 
Apparently losing with restraint all that regard for the feelings of others, 
which alone makes social intercourse tolerable. 

We do not deny that the air of equality, which pervades a college com- 
munity is agreeable. Neither is it more than natural that a hard working 
student should have times for relaxation. But shall the mantle of charity 
be pieced out to cover all the lack of discretion, and every breach of good 
manners? Should we maintain that conduct barely tolerated on the ball 
ground and in the gymnasium, shall be suffered in the recitation room 
and dormitory life? 

In every college, in all classes, there are a few irrepressible spirits that 
manifest themselves, whenever a professor attempts to comment on the 
lesson, in a series of cat-calls and bursts of violent applause. Again, if a 
fellow-student trips or makes a slight error in recitation, this professional 
claque feels bound to encore. 

We would not have it understood that in Hamilton College this action is 
either general or oft repeated. Yet at intervals it does occur. No doubt it 
springs mainly from a love of amusement and a lack of refined training. 
Let all remember, that such unmitigated rowdyism outrages the generous 
sentiment of the college, and heaps odium upon the spectators as well as 
the inconsiderate participants- 
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Hamilton's Valedictorians. 

The following is a complete list of the Valedictorians of Hamilton Col- 
lege, with their occnpation and residence so far as they can be ascertained : 

1815. George Bristol, farmer. Trustee of Hamilton College 1828-52, Clinton, 

N. Y. pied in 1874. 

1816. Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Prof. Bib. Lit. in Union 

Theological Seminary. Died in New York, January 27th, 1863. 

1817. Stephen W. Taylor, LL. D., First President of Madison University. 

Died in Hamilton, N. Y., January 7th, 1856. 

1818. Hon. Gerrit Smith, LL. D., Member of Congress, Peterboro, N. Y. 

Died in 1874. 

1819. Hamilton Spencer, lawyer. Died in Baton Rouge, La., 

1820. Rev. James H. Johnston, Pres. Minister, Crawfordville, Ind. Died 

in 1876. 

1821. Rev. Daniel C. Axtell, Tutor in Princeton College, 1825-7. Dead. 
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1822. Alvan Lathrop, Tutor in University of Georgia, Rochester. Died in 

1872. 

1823. Rev. Henry Axtell, Tutor in Hamilton College, 1825-6. Died in 1854. 

1824. Rev. Asa Mahan, D. D , Ex President of Adrian College. Resides in 

London, England. 

1825. Augustus W. Smith, LL. D., President of Wesleyan University, 

Prof. Nat. Phil, in U. S. Naval Academy. Died in Annapolis, 
Maryland, March 22d, 1866. 

1826. Hon. Joseph S. Bosworth, LL. D., President of Metropolitan Police 

Commission, Chief Judge of Superior Court of New York City. 
Died May 21, 1884. 

1827. Hon. Flavins J. Littlejohn, Judge of Supreme Court, Allegan, Mich. 

Died in 1880. 

1828. Rev. Leicester A. Sawyer. Ex- President Central College, Ohio. Re- 

sides in Whitesboro, N. Y. 

1881. Hon. Daniel D. Pratt, lawyer, U.S. Senator from Indiana. Died in 

1877. 

1882. Samuel Eells, lawyer. Died in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 13, 1842. 
1833. Hon. Oliver A. Morse, lawyer. Member of Congress from New York. 

Died in 1870. 
1884. Andrew Williams, teacher. Died in LeRoy, N. Y., in 1841. 

1835. James A. Piatt, farmer, Dodgeville, Wis. 

1836. Rev. Wayne Gridley, Pastor of Congregational Church in Clinton. 

Died Nov. 23d, 1846. 

1837. Jared M. Smith, lawyer, Moravia, N. Y. Dead. 

1838. Rev. Parsons C. Hastings. Ph. D., Tutor in Hamilton College, 1851-3. 

Classical Teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1839. Charles Rhodes, lawyer, Oswego, N. Y. 

1840. Joseph S. Sherwood. Died in Auburn, in 1841. 

1841. Edward North, L. H. D., Prof. Greek in Hamilton College, Clinton. 

1842. Hon. Ashbel P. Willard, lawyer. Governor of Indiana. Died in 1^60. 

1843. Andrew Dexter, artist, London, England. 

1844. Rev. Edwin H. Crane, Foreign Missionary. Died in 1854. 

1845. Sumner S. Ely, lawyer. New York. 

1846. Henry P. Bristol, Tutor in Hamilton College, 1849-52. Died in Clin- 

ton, in 1864. 

1847. Rev. Joseph W. Sutphen, Foreign Missionary. Died in 1852. 
1848 Samuel A . Bennett, lawyer. Died in St. Louis, in 1860. 

1849. Hon. Lewis A. Brigham, lawyer, Member of Congress, New Jersey. 

Died in 1885. 

1850. Rev. Laurentine Hamilton, Pastor of Church in Oakland, Cal. Died 

April 9, 1882. 

1851. Daniel J. Pratt, Assistant Secretary of Board of Regents, Albany. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Died in October, 1884. 

1852. Samuel G.Williams, Ph. D., Professor of Geology, Cornell University, 

Ithaca. 

1853. Hon. William W. Howe, Judge of Supreme Court, New Orleans, La. 

1854. Kev. William H. Maynard, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 

in Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

1855. Solon W. Stocking, Examiner in Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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1856. Rev. Oren Root, Jr., Prof. Mathematics in Hamilton College, Clinton. 

1857. Erastus Willard, Indianapolis, Ind. Died in 1868. 

1858. Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D. D., Prof, of Hebrew in Auburn Theological 

Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

1859. John H. Peck, lawyer, Hudson, N. Y. 

1860. George M. Weaver, lawyer, Utica, I^. Y. 

1861. George J. North, lawyer, DesMoines, Iowa. Died in 1870. 

1862. Winsor Scofield, lawyer, Bay City, Mich. 

1863. Rev. Charles Van Xorden, Pastor of Congregational Church, Spring- 

field. Mass. 

1864. Hon. Elihu Root, lawyer. United States District Attorney, New York 

City. 

1865. Rev. Silas H. Adams. Baptist Minister, Ithaca, N. Y. Died in 1870. 

1866. Samuel D. Wilcox, Prof, of Rhetoric, Hamilton College. Died in 

1874. 
1867 Duane Conant. lawyer, New York. Died in 1876. 

1868. William T. Laird, physician. Watertown, N. Y. 

1869. Kirk P. Crandall, Civil Engineer. Ithaca, N. Y. 

1870. Rev. Henry A. Frink, Ph. D , Prof, of Rhetoric, Hamilton College, 

Clinton, N. Y. 

1871. Benjamin Rhodes, Civil Engineer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1872. Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, Presb. Pastor, Oregon, 111. 

1873. Thos. H. Norton, Ph. D., Prof, of Chemistry in Cincinnati University. 

1874. Rev. Charles C. Hemenway, Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, 

Auburn, N. Y. 

1875. Rev. William S. Potter, Pastor Presbyterian Church, Ionia, Mich. 

1876. Rev. James F. Brodie, Pastor Congregational Church, Woodstock, Vt. 

1877. Rev. Jacob Streibert, Jr., Episcopal Minister, West Haven, Conn. 

1878. Rev. George S. Webster, Presbyterian Pastor, East Orange, N. J. 

1879. George F. Crumby, lawyer, Little Falls. N. Y. 

1880. Charles A. Gardiner, lawyer. New York City. 

1881. Frank S. Williams, law student, Albany, N. Y. 

1882. Frederick L. Dewey, Teacher in Delaware Institute, Franklin, N.Y. 

1883. Theodore C. Burgess, Prof, of Latin and Greek in Fredonia Normal 

School. 

1884. William R. Page, banker, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Around College. 

— Base ball interest is active. 

— Abeel. '83, recently visited the Hill. 

— Commencement orations are due May 7th. 

— The Hamiltonian will appear in three weeks. 

— Eighteen Clark Prize Orations were handed in. 

— Bradford wrestled with the measles during vacation. 

— Another gay and festive Junior was married April 8th. 

— Tolles has returned to college and joined the class of '86. 

— The Qt\%Q Club sang at Johnstown and Amsterdam during vacation. 
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— The most interesting item in the Senior's term bill is $5 for the Alumni 
Dinner. 

— A copy of the March " Lit" 1883, is wanted by the business manager, 
Mr. George Lawyer. 

— P. S. Larabee, '85, is president of the Araatuer Base Ball League of 
Western New York. 

— Park, Davidson and Cleveland were delegates to the Chi P:?i Conven- 
tion recently held in New York. 

— The unpaid subscriptions for the ** Lit" will be published in our next 
issue. Delinquents take notice ! ! 

—The Hamilton Chapter of Theta Delta Chi has purchased of Mr Waters 
a lot upon which they will erect a chapter house. 

—The petition for a Post Office on College Hill has not yet been answered. 
But its strong Mugwump backing assures us of success. 

—The Inter-Collegiate Field Day will be held May 30th, at Hobart. All 
entries must be made at least ten days previous to May 30th. 

— Dooley and O'Neil of last year's nine are playing in Columbus, Ga., 
while •• Pende" and Lawlor of Union have signed with the Uticas. 

— The *• Mayor" while house-cleaning in South college, drank the con- 
tents of a bottle of muriatic acid. Since then he has signed the pledge. 

— The first number of the Hamilton Literary Monthly appeared in 
July, 1866. The corner stone of Library Hall was laid in the same year. 

— The first ball game of the season was played April 24th, by the College 
Nine and a Picked Nine. The score was 14 to 1 in favor of the College 
Nine. 

— At the graduating exercises of Houghton Seminary, in 1869, Miss 
Elizabeth Cleveland, the present mistress of the White House, read a poem 
upon '^The Coming Woman." 

— The system of marking here is substantially the same as at Yale. The 
first Faculty of Hamilton were, with one exception, graduates of Yale, and 
the system as introduced by them has continued without alteration. 

— The street lamps on College Hill are no more. We would suggest, if 
any students were the perpetrators of this dastardly act, that they immedi- 
ately make a contribution to the conscience fund of the college and thus 
enable the faculty to repair the damage. 

— Samuel Kirkland founded the Hamilton Oneida Academy in the year 
1793. The address at the laying of the corner stone was delivered by the 
Baron de Steuben. The old academy stood about midway between the sites 
now occupied by the Chapel and South College. It was taken down in 
1832. 

— The first week of the spring term, ending April 25th, was remarkable 
for the excessive heat. Upon some days the thermometer registered 90" in 
the shade. As a reminder of the severe winter and the abrupt change in 
the temperature, we still have upon the campus a snow-drift several feet in 
depth. The snow has gone off rapidly and the campus and ball ground 
are already in good condition. 
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— The schedule for the State InterCollegiate Base Bali Association has 
been arranged as follows : 

At Schenectady, tvith Union College, — Cornell, May 15. Rochester, May 22. 

flamilton, June 6. Hobart, June 9. Syracuse, June 15. 
At Clinton, with Hamilton College. — Syracuse. May 13. Cornell, May 16. 

Union, May 20. Rochester, May 23. Hobart, June 8. 
At RocheMer, with Rochester University. — Hobart, May 9. Syracuse, June 

13. Hamilton, June 18. Union. May 26. Cornell, May 20. 
At Syracuse, with Syracuse University. — Rochester, May 15. Hobart, June 

13. Cornell, May 19. Union. May 25. Hamilton. June 20. 
At Geneva, with Hobart College — Cornell, May 14. Syracuse, May 16. 

Union, May 27. Rochester, June 6. Hamilton. June 17. 
At Ithaca, with Cornell. — Rochester, May 21. Syracuse, May 23. Hobart, 

May 25. Union, May 29. Hamilton. June 16. 
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Other Colleges. 

— Base ball season tickets at Yale are sold for $4.00. 

— Dr. McCosh is engaged in reviewing the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

— At Johns Hopkins University, 150 out of 260 students are post graduates. 

— The Nassau Lit., (Princeton,) recently celebrated its 43d anniversary. 

— The libraries in the seven Massachusetts colleges contain over 300,000 
volumes. 

— Michigan University has 19 Fi aternities. University of Virginia comes 
next with 18. 

—Over $1,200 has been subscribed for the base ball fund at Williams. 
President Carter gave $300. 

— Columbia expects to put a strong nine in the field, as a large number of 
men have joined the association, 

—President Elliot, of Harvard, has been elected President of the National 
Senate of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

— Rutgers is clamoring for the dormitory system, and the Targum urges 
the careful consideration of the matter by the Alumni and Trustees. 

— The College of William and Mary, in Virginia, has been closed. Most 
of the endowments were lost through business reverses resulting from the 
war. 

— Recent changes in the Constitution of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic 
Association, provide that only non-college athletes shall be chosen as judges 
of the sports. 

— The Yale Alumni, of Cleveland, have offered a prize of $100, to be 
awarded to the winner of a single scull race. The race is to be rowed this 
year and is open to all departments of the University. 

— The Inter-Collegiate Base Ball Association met on March 14th, at 
Springfield, Mass. Princeton, Yale, Hobart, Dartmouth, Brown and 
Amherst were represented. Williams made application for admission but 
was refused. 
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— Randolph Rodgers has signified his intention of leaving to Michigan 
University the first casts of all his statues, the copies of his portrait busts 
and ideal works, and the entire contents of his studio in Rome. This will 
doubtless make the University the greatest art centre of the West. — 
Argotiaut. 

— The University of Toronto has furnished a company of fifty men for 
active service in the Riel rebellion. In addition to this a corps of scouts 
has been organized as an auxiliary to the volunteer forces. Many of the 
students have been engineers in the surveys of |,he North West and know 
something of the country. The Faculty of the University will grant years 
and degrees to the under-graduates who have gone into active service. 

— The Harvard Faculty forbade the advertisement and sale of tickets for 
the Hasty Pudding Theatricals given in New York during the spring vaca- 
tion. The theatricals were given in support of the University B.:at Club, 
and the amount thus raised is a large item in lightening the amount to be 
raised by subscription. The Harvard Advocate, in discussing the action of 
the Faculty, says that the object is evidently to so increase the financial 
burden upon the students that the excessive subscriptions required shall 
raise a feeling of discontent among the students, and thus lead to the aboli- 
tion of inter-collegiate contests. 
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Exchangees. 

— The Acta Columbiana contains a plea for the study of pure English 
during a college course, and the Acta is wise. The ordinary student is 
more familiar with the rules of Latin syntax than with plain English. 

— The Amherst Studefit, it would seem, is not an especial favorite with 
President Seelye. Speaking before the students, he said : ** If any one of 
you have the opportunity, decline a position upon the Student, for it is my 
observation that the scholarship of a man declines after accepting such a 
position." If all should follow the president's advice a most excellent paper 
would be missed from the college world. College journalism holds a re- 
cognized position among all writers. Not a few men who have attained 
literary success began as writers for the college paper. We do not think 
President Seelye's observation would accord with the views of many of our 
best educators. 

— Among our exchanges we find a communication from a body of South- 
ern land-holders. For a portion of our advertising space, they offer to the 
editors of the Lit. a building lot 100x60, situated in Southern Pines. 
Moore Co., North Carolina. It would seem that these Southern aristocrats 
imagine that for a mere trifle, a plot of ground measuring only 100 x 60, 
they can obtain favorable notice through the medium of our advertising 
columns. The editors of the Lit. are not rich, but we retain something of 
the spirit of our proud northern ancestry, and rather than lower the adver- 
tising rates to the extent demanded by the acceptance of this offer the 
April dividend shall be passed and our worldly possession, confined to New 
York State. 
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— On March 9th was held the first regular meeting of the Language Club 
of Columbia College. President Barnard read an essaj on the origin of 
language. The aim of the club is 'Ho create a source of influence in favor 
of purity of style and diction, to promote discussions of these subjects, and 
to oppose the introduction of foreign words and idioms, as well as those 
which are constantly working from the lower classes of society into the 
diction of the higher." The influence of such an organization in promot- 
ing the study of English, in cultivating purity of style and diction, and in 
advancing the best interests of a thorough culture, cannot be questioned. It 
is an influence which must work slowly. The noxious weeds that are grow- 
ing daily in the fair garden of English speech, mature quickly, but are 
killed with difficulty. They show the vital need of an organization of 
scholars to discountenance this use. With their recognition of this necessity, 
the Language Club has been founded. We hope to see its example followed 
elsewhere, and its efforts crowned with the success it merits. 
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Pickings aud Stealiug^s. 

— **Yes, sir," said Phincy, *'it was funny enough to make a donkey laugh 
I laughed till I cried." 

*• she's fast asleep." 
She's fast asleep and, silent, I 
Behold her 'mongst the pillows lie. 

She's careless grown, my lady fair. 

The gold brown tresses of her hair 
Down past her cheeks disordered fly. 

Between her lips the breath floats by, 
Between her lips which shape a sigh — 
I would a smile were resting there ! 

She's fast asleep. 

I bend above her, who knows why ? — 
Oh, would that I had power to try 

What many another man would dare ! 

Down in the pillows, pink so rare, 
Her cheek peeps up — shall I be shy ? — 

She's fast asleep! — The Dartmouth. 

— Dr. Deems says: "kissing is a purely American habit." Let us re- 
member this, dear brethren, and ever liberally patronize home industry. — 
Ex. 

— It is said that the college faculties are seriously considering the feasi- 
bility of pensioning the families of foot-ball players who meet with an 
honorable death in the field. — Ex. 

— Young Gadsby: say, Wagstaff, I've got a big joke on you. old boy. 
You're so fond of hoaxing other fellows, somebody has boaxed you finely 
this time. You thought there was a Real Mermaid on board of one of the 
Cunard steamers, and I've taken a Whole Day and been on every steamer 
in port, and Asked About It, and, ha! ha! there Ain't Any Mermaid on 
any of 'em ! — Acta. 
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Fines at Harvard. — During the 17th and 18th centuries, it was the cus- 
tom in almost ail American colleges to punish students by fines; and in- 
deed, it was not until this century that fines were abolished at Harvard. 
Some colleges were said to derive (juite a revenue from this source, and 
were not, therefore, prone to abolish a system so profitable to themselves. 
The worse the students behaved the better it was for the college. At Har- 
vard there was a schedule of fifty-five offences punishable by penalties 
varying from two pence for absence from prayers to two pounds ten shil- 
lings, for absence from town for a month. If a man was absent from 
recitation, it cost him one shilling six pence. If he got drunk, it cost him 
no more. Going to meeting before the ringing of the bell was an offence, 
and the over-prompt student was fined six pence. The penalty for playing 
cards was five shillings for graduates, and two shillings sixpence for under- 
graduates, and so on down the list. — Yak News. 

IN VAIN.r-RONDKL 

Love comes back to me sadly weeping, 

His sunny smile is dimmed with pain, 
For some one's chilly heart is sleeping. 

And all his knocking is in vain. 

m 

No more can he his grief restrain, 
The hot tears down his cheeks are creeping, — 
Love comes back to me sadly weeping, 

His sunny smile is dimmed pain. 

I hoped to see his dimples peeping 
Beneath sunshine instead of rain; 
O, cruel heart! for rudely keeping 

From tender love his rightful gain, — 
Love comes back to me sadly weeping. 
His sunny smile is dimmed with pain. — Argo, 
— "O — h — h! yes, I see!" whispered Mrs. Fishwhacker loudly to her 
nephew, during Professor Gupper's lecture on ** Primitive Man"; ** Shields 
and spears in the bronze age, and breast-pins in the gold age, and clothes 
in the garb age; of course. I see it." 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

In a pause between the dances, 

Suddenly she turned to me, 
And her blue eyes looked reproachful, 

Pursed her red lips poutingly; 
*'Tom, in all the time I've known you. 

Just four years," said she, " this spring, 
How is it you never told me 

You could sing?" 

** Sing?" exclaimed I in amazement, 

** I know one note from another? 
Who said that?" She,— nodding sagely — 

** Oh, I heard it from my brother. 
He was talking to a classmate. 

And, by chance, I overheard, 
So I know — because he called you 

Quite a bird. — Yale Courant, 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— Herbert G. Aldrich, '84, is a student of law in Canton. 

—Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, '73, fills the chair of law in the University 
of Michigan. 

— Rev. G. R. Pike, '80, will be installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Clayville, May 12, at 6:30 p. m. 

— Randolph B. Seymour, '84, is the teacher of Latin and English in the 
Freehold Institute at Freehold, N. J. 

— James R. Robinson, '72, of the Senior Class in Auburn Seminary, has 
accepted a call to a pastorate in Elmira. 

—Rev. Samuel D. Westfall, '60, has removed to Redwood Falls, Minn., 
intending to make his permanent home in that place. 

— Rev. Dr. Charles E. Knox, '56, President of the German Theological 
Seminary in Newark, N. J., has two sons in Princeton College, 

— Rev. William D. Love, Jr., '73, of Keene, N. H., has been called to 
the Pearl Street Congregational Church in Hartford, Conn. 

— A new and handsome edition of *'My Summer in. a Garden," by 
Charles Dudley Warner, '51, has been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston. 

— Arthur H. Brownell, '84, has 132 classmates in the medical depart^ 
ment of the University of Michigan. Of these 24 are ladies, and 8 are col- 
lege graduates. 

— Smith Debbage, '83, has been admitted to practice as attorney and 
counselor, and his clients will find him at 32 Nassau street. New York, 
Mutual Life Building. 

— Rev. Erwin C. Hull, '69, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church in Arkport, Steuben Co., where Rev. George N. Todd, '39, has been 
for many years the pastor. 

— The Church in Waterloo, where Rev. William S. Carter, '70, has 
entered upon a new pastorate, numbers over four hundred members, and 
is understood to be united and progressive. 

— Sometimes blessings come in twos and threes, as they came to Seattle, 
Washington Territory, with the settlement there of Rev. David E. Blain, 
'49, Eben Smith, '50, and Isaac N. Wilcoxen, '61. 

— Henry B. Pine, recently appointed Assistant Professor of mathematics 
in Princeton College, is a son of the late Lambert S. Fine, '53, and a nephew 
of Hon. Henry M. Burchard, '47, of Marshall, Minn. 

— Rev. W. G. Hubbard, '44, has closed his engagement at Williamson, 
and after nearly thirty-eight years of uninterrupted ministerial labor has 
located in Albion, Orleans county, for a season of needed rest and recupera- 
tion. 
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— John D. Bioelow, '80, has been invited to retain for another year the 
principalship of Win(l8or Academy, with an increase of salary. The trus- 
tees simply eclio the sentiment of the community in making this third addi- 
tion to the salary of Principal Bigelow. 

— Ijast November, Rev. S. M. Dodge, '72, formerly of EvansWUe, Ind., 
was installed pastor of the flourishing Presbyterian Church at Santa Rosa, 
Cal. This is one of the most beautiful towns on the Pacific coast, and is 
one of the most beautiful valleys to be found anywhere. 

— Wicked Chicago will have something of a chance for salvation with the 
help of such pulpiteers as Rev. Norman A. Millerd, '47, Rev. Edwin R. 
Davis, '51, Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, 
Rev. Edward C. Ray, '70, Rev. Charles F. Goss, '72, Rev. M. Woolsey 
Strykkr, '72, Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77. 

— Dan p. Eells, '48, of Cleveland, 0., has recently lectured in the Cha|>el 
of Lane Theological Seminary, on " Cologne: Its Churches and Cathedral." 
His lecture was the ripe fruit of much study and observation. He gave in 
conclusion two legendary accounts of the great Cathedral, from which his 
hearers were left at liberty to make their choice. 

— Rev. DwiGHT Scovel, '54, will be installed on Thursday, May 14, at 
2:00 p. M., pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Kirkland. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. R. L. Bachhan, '71, of Utica; the charge to the 
pastor will be delivered by Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, of Clinton, and the 
charge to the people by Rev. I. O. Best, '67, of Clinton. 

— The trustees of the Lorillard estate in New York City, have brought five 
suits against the " L" Company, in which they seek an injunction restrain- 
ing the running of the **L" road through South Fifth Avenue. The first 
of these suits was tried in March before Judge Charles H. Truax, '67, of 
the Superior Court, and Charles A. Gardiner. *80, appeared for the **L" 
road. 

— Wednesday evening, March 18, there was a dress parade of the Seventh 
Regiment, at its Armory in New York City, Col. Emmons Clark, '47, 
taking the command, and calling forth repeated plaudits by his admirable 
handling of the regiment. The Cross of Honor was given to 421 veterans. 
Col. Clark was one of twenty-two veterans who had served for twenty-five 
years or longer. 

— A window in memory of Rev. Albert Barnes, '20, has been placed in 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. It consists of nine panels, and 
is pronounced one of the finest pieces of artistic stained glass in the United 
States. The chief picture is Raphael's St. Paul preaching on Mars Hill. In 
the lower panels is the inscription: "Albert Barnes; born December 1, 1798. 
Died December 24, 1870." 

— Rev. Charles G. Matteson, '76, has given four years of fruitful labor 
to the Presbyterian Church in West Troy. An old debt of $6,000 has been 
paid, and no communion has passed without accessions to the membership. 
Eighty-one new members have been received; thirty-five during the past 
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year. Discords of long standing have been healed, and the people have a 
mind for united and aggressive work. 

— The Legislative Manual of Wisconsin carries on its roll of State Senators 
in former years, the names of Hon. Morgan L. Martin, '24, Green Bay; 
Hon. George E. Dexter, '44, of Monroe; Hon. Perry H. Smith, '46, of 
Appleton ; Hon. Martin L. Kimball, '49, of Berlin ; Hon. Alfred W. New- 
man, '57, Trempealeau. Hon. Morgan L. Martin, '24, was the President 
of its Constitutional Convention in 1848. 

— The annual report of the Northern Hospital for the Insane at Elgin, 
111., mentions Dr. William G. Stone, '75, as one who ** remains faithfully 
at his post in the discharge of the duties of first assistant physician, and 
during the prolonged illness of the Superintendent accepted cheerfully the 
added responsibility as acting Superintendent of the hospital, displaying 
judgment and tact in the administration of its affairs." 

— The new arrangement of committees in the United States Senate makes 
Senator J. R. Hawley, '47, Chairman of the Committee on *' Civil Service 
and Retrenchment," with a place on "Military Affairs," ** Printing," 
** Railroads," "Steel-producing Works," and " Coast Defences." Senator 
Henry B. Payne, '31, has a place on " Education and Labor," ** Pensions,'* 
" Territories," and ** Transportation Routes to Seaboard." 

— The first edition of " United States Notes," by Hon. John Jay Knox, 
'49, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, having been exhausted, the author has 
prepared a revised edition, bringing down the statistical tables to date. The 
work is of peculiar value in view of the current agitation of the silver ques- 
tion. The History of Legal Tenders is fully given in Mr. Knox's book. 
" United States Notes " has been republished in London, by J. Fisher 
Union. 

— RoswELL Miller, '69, for several yeai*s assistant general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, has been appointed general manager 
of that company in place of the late S. S. Merrill. The appointment comes 
to Mr. Miller as a reward of merit for honest endeavors and well-merited 
efforts in the past. It comes to him at a time when men of his age are fa- 
vored with such important positions and grave responsibities. His past record 
as a shrewd and able railway official is the index that points to a bright 
career and a brilliant record. 

— With the death of Charles A. Thorp, '16, of Norwich N. Y., the 
crown of reverence of the oldest living graduate of Hamilton College de- 
scends to Daniel LeRoy, '17, of New York City, a gentleman of wealth, 
large intelligence, and social prominence, and the brother-in-law of Daniel 
Webster. Mr. LeRoy is the sole survivor in a class that gained distinction 
for the college, through the public services of President Stephen W. Taylor, of 
Madison University, Hon. E. A. Wetmore, of Utica, Hon. George W. Lay, 
and Hon. Asher Tyler, members of Congress 

— The sixth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. C. C. Hembnway,*74, 
of the Central Church in Auburn, on Sunday, March 1st, was made memor- 
able by an accession of fifty to the church membership. Forty of these 
were received on confession of their faith, of whom twenty-two were baptized. 
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While the Sunday-school was well represented, many of thera were mature 
men and women, heads of families. Many more are pledged to an 
early public confession of Christ. During the present pastorate 256 have 
been added to this church, 139 by confession and 117 by letter. For its 
support and benevolence the church has raised during the six years, over 
$38,000. 

—Without intending it, Dr. Holmes, in his life of Emerson, has done an 
injustice to the friend of the Concord philosopher, Dr. William Hague, '26, 
a well-known Baptist minister, in representing him as having fallen under 
the influence of the Emersonian philosophy, and •* so ripened and mellowed " 
in its atmosphere that the " tree to which he belongs would hardly know 
him." Dr. Hague felt the charm of Mr. Emerson's character, but regarded 
his ideas as anti-Christian, and if Dr. Holmes hail carefully read the pamph- 
let from which he quotes a sentence or two of Dr. Hague's criticism, he 
would not have i>laced the " close-communion clergyman " in a false light 
l)efore the world. 

— Rev. Henry Loomis, '66, writes from Yokohama, that Rev. George W. 
Knox, '74, is a recognized leader among the higher classes in Japan, and 
that his influence axH. missionary is widely felt and practically acknowledged. 

Mr. Loomis also writes that the progressive leaders in Corea have been 
either killed or driven from their country by the Chinese troops. Four of 
these Corean exiles came to Mr. Loomis for advice and assistance. They 
are genuine patriots who have sticrificed their fortunes and homes for their 
countrv's sake. They accept the teachings of the Christian faith, and are in 
full sympathy with American missionaries. 

—Henry W. Shaw, '37, better known as "Josh Billings," still lives and 
diffuses wisdom. Among other things he has been paying out some natural 
history with his own line of talk. He says : '* The robin has a red breast. They 
have a plaintiff song, and sing as though they were sorry for sumthing. They 
get their name for their great ability for robbin a cherry tree. They kan 
also rob a currant bush fust rate. If it was not for these robbers we should 
all be eaten up by caterpillars; but I think the robins might let us have 
now and then just one of our own cherriz, tew see how they did taste. 
The bat— They fly very much unsartin, and ackt as though they had taken 
a leetle too much gin. What they are gimd for I kan't tell, and I don't be- 
lieve they can tell neither.'' 

— Rev. George R. Smith. '70, Principal of the Canandaigua Academy, 
after three years of faithful and successful service in teaching, has resigned 
his position to take effect June next, with the view of again engaging in the 
active work of the ministry. Professor Smith resigned his pastorate over 
the Presbyterian Church at Marcellus, where he was laboring with great 
acceptance, three years ago, owing to a throat trouble, which happily now 
is entirely removed. So once more comes the earnest desire to engage in his 
chosen work of preaching the Gospel. During Prof. Smith's residence in 
Canandaigua, he has made a host of friends, and been a valuable helper in 
the Presbyterian Church. His services have been greatly in demand as a 
pulpit supply. Prof. Smith will be ready to take charge of a church in the 
summer or early fall. 
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— The value of the ** Beiriit Manuscript," now in the Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, was first discovered and made known to the public 
by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, '59, in August 1876. It contains the Gospels in 
Syriac, either in the (otherwise, and) formerly considered lost Philoxenian 
Version, or in a revision of that version older than any other manuscript 
extant, and the Epistles in the Peshito. It is written in the old Jocobite 
character, and in the opinion of the best experts in Europe and America, 
can scarcely be of later date that the beginning of the ninth century. It 
is the property of the Syrian Protestant College, of Beirdt, several of whose 
trustees are also trustees of the Union Theological Seminary; so that its 
present place of deposit is the fittest possible. In point of antiquity, beauty 
of writing, perfection of binding, and uniqueness and value of contents, 
this manuscript stands without a peer in America. 

• — William H. Beach, '60, formerly principal of the Beloit High School, 

has been appomted Superintendent of Schools for the city of Madison, Wis. 

His first report shows that there will be wisdom and safety in his methods 

of administration: 

** Correct habits of study are of the first importance. These habits may 
be acquired in the study of the ancient languages, or of the modern sciences. 
The habit of close thinking and accurate analysis may be acquired by the 
careful study of language, as well as by the solving of a problem in math- 
ematics, or the study of an object in natural science. The main thing is to 
enable the student to acquire the control of his own faculties, to govern his 
own niclinations, to make the best use of everything that comes in his way, 
and to adapt himself to any condition in which he may be placed. This, 
with an accurate knowledge of the most common and most important, 
thmgs, and the habit of study that will abide with him through all his life, 
will be a preparation for a practical and successful life — successful in the 
broadest sense of the word." 

— The sixty-fifth annivei*sary of Auburn Theological Seminary will be 
held in May. Rev. Dr. Rufus S. Green, '07, of Buffalo, will deliver the 
annual address before the Society of Missionary Incjuiry, Tuesday evening. 
May 6th. The sermon before the Society of Alumni will be preached by 
Rev. Prof. A. G. Hopkins, '66, Wednesday evening, May 7th. Among the 
sixteen Seniors to be graduated. May 8th, are William D. Jones, '82, 
Charles H. Phillips, '82, George H. Rice, '82, James R. Robinson, '72, 
Frank G. Weeks, '79. Among the Middle Classmen are Albert J. Abeel, 
'83, George K. Fraser, '88, George W. Luther, '83, Daniel J. Many, '80, 
John C. Mead, '83. The Junior Class includes Lucius F. Badger, '84, 
Charles F. Porter, '84, Lowell C. Smith, '83. The Auburn students can 
live well on $146 a year. They are justly proud of a strong Faculty composed 
of such men as Rev. Dr. Anson J. Upson, '43, in the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric, and Rev. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, '58, in the chair of Hebrew. 

—William T. Ormiston, '85, has accepted a call to the chair of Natural 
History in Robert College, Constantinople. The first Faculty of Robert 
College was organized in 1865. Since then the following named have been 
added to its list of instructors: Rev. Dr. John A. Paine, '59, now of 
Tarrytown; Rev. Luther A. Ostrander, '65, now of Lyons; Rev. James 
Rogers, '65, now of Farmington, Minn.; Pi of. S. D. Wilcox, '66; Rev. 
Charles Anderson, '69, now of Woburn, Mass. ; Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, 
'72, qow of Oregon, 111. ; R^v. Lewis R. Webber, '72, now ^of Turin ; Rev, 
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Uezekiah Webster, '72. now of Belle Valley, Pa. ; Lansing L. Porter, '73, 
now of Chicajn^o, 111. ; Rov. Eneas McLean, '75, now of Conejos, Colo. ; 

C. S. Truax, '75, now of New York City; Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, *77, now 
of Chicago, III. ; Ward M. Beckwith, '80, now a teacher in Washington, 

D. C. ; Robert L. Taylor. '82, now completing the second year of his tutor- 
ship, and Henry K. Sanborne. '84, now completing the first year of his 
tutorship. 

— At the April meeting of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy' 
held in the Church of the Strangers in New York, Rev. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, '67, of Montclair, N. J., read a paper intitled **The Vicarious Princi- 
ple in the Universe." Its aim was to show that the Atonement was to have 
been expected — was something without which the universe would have been 
incomplete. The vicarious principle was illustrated by the fact that through 
the universe, so far as we know it, there is, 1st, vicarious service; 2d, vicari- 
ous suffering; 3d, but nowhere in the universe vic&rious punishment (this 
does not touch the Church doctrine, which is that the suffering of Christ 
was substituted for punishment, but was not itself punishment) : 4th, vicari- 
ous sacrifice, also, is universal. Christ entered into the human condition 
in vicarious service, in vicarious suffering, and in vicarious sacrifice. The 
paper was not a discussion of the doctrine of the Atonement, and did not 
consider the (juestion of its nature. It was an attempt to show that the 
work of Christ was not something coutmry to nature, but the proper fulfill- 
ment of nature. 

— At the April meeting of the Presbytery of Utica, held in Oneida, Rev. 
Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, of Clinton, was elected Moderator; Rev. C. H. Van 
WiE, '75, of Williamstown, was elected Temix)rary Clerk; Rev. D. W. Bige- 
Low, '65, of Utica, Stated Clerk for three years, and Rev. H. M. Dodd, '63, 
Permanent Clerk for three years. Rev. A. M. Sbaw, '56, was dismissed to 
the Presbvterv of Northern Texas, and Rev. C. F. Goss, '72, to the Presbvterv 
of Chicago. D. J. Many, '83, A. J. Abeel, '83, and G. W. Luther, '83, of 
Auburn Seminary, were licensed to preach. Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, of 
Clinton, and Rev. R. L. Bachman,'71, of Utica, were elected Commissioners 
to the General Assembly in Cincinnati, O. Rev. Dr. Henry Kendall, '40, 
gave a most interesting address on " Home Missions." Wliile there has been 
a falling off in legacies given for the support of this work, and so funds 
have not been provided as hoped for, as much as the usual amount, or more, 
has been given by the churches. A larger number of churches have been 
organized than in any year before; more have l)ecome self-supporting, and 
throughout the wide field thei*e have Ix'eu revivals of religion of unusual 
power and fruitfulness. 

— A single paragraph from the address of Dr. C. H. Parkhurst at the 
funeral of Judge J. S. Bosworth, '26, reveals something of the impression 
that one great mind may make u})on another great mind, when Christian 
sympathy brings them together: 

'* Such men are the safeguards of society. Said Dr. Wiilanl Parker, 
whose eulogy has been so recently pronounced, — * Ha<l 1 the creation of a 
world, I would put into it a great many Judge Boswortlis.' It is true that 
after not a great many years his name will not be spoken any more: but 
such lives, so true and sterling, are like the water that creeps up into mist. 
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and then dissipates itself into transparent sky, till it cannot be seen any 
more; it lurks in the air still in silent and diffusive presence, and when the 
time comes, it gets drawn back into mist and water-drops again, which fall 
somewhere, and somewhere the ground is wetted by them, and somewhere 
the leaves are greened by them. It is not so bad to be unnamed and un- 
spoken as it is glad to survive, an unconcious force, in the men and times 
that lie later on. The passage hence of a great ripe life, like his, is like the 
falling of a great oak in the forest : it uncovers to the light and the air the 
smaller growths, the younger men, especially of his own profession, and 
bares their heads to the clear of weightier responsibilities and larger account- 
abilities. Nothing stops. Men die, but man lives. We are like the rail- 
way irons; the rails leave off, but the track is continuous, and without 
conciousness of jar the train slips steadily away to its destination." 

— The Chicago Current publishes an article on ** The Popular Prejudice 
against Lawyers," by Jambs D. Woley, *83, whose practice will do much 
towards softening the aforesaid prejudice. The essayist quotes from Gulli- 
ver in his voyage to the Honglulus. 

** There is a society of men among us, bred up from their youth in the art 
of proving, by words multiplied for the purpose, that white is black and 
black is white, according as they are paid. To this society all the rest of the 
people are slaves." 

Thus does Dean Swift add his sarcasm, prompted, perhaps, by the vexa- 
tious prosecutions of his printers and publishers. 

On good authority it is stated that Coleridge wrote "The Devil's 
Thotights" while under the influence of opium, which may account for the 
following : 

He saw a Lawyer killing a viper 

On a dung-heap beside his stable. 
And the Devil smiled, for it put him in mind 

Of Cain and his brother Abel. 

Such passages might be multiplied, but it would be an ungracious task. 
The current literature of the day shows how prevalent is the aesire to scoff 
at the lawyer ; but when he becomes necessary or convenient, this indiffer- 
ence is replaced by an implicit trust and a slavish dependence. 

— Professor Swing's address at the funeral of Hon. Perry H. Smith, '46, 
closed with this tribute : 

"The public journals have so carefully noted the principal events in the 
life of Perry H. Smith that no additional facts of a biographical nature need 
be added ; yet his life awakens in all our hearts thoughts and reflections 
which are not easy to suppress. Many of those here assembled cannot help 
recalling when this citizen gave his heart and hand to the new West. He 
was active, hopeful, educated, strong, just, and scholarly; broad in his esti- 
mation of public duty, and progressive. He was resolute, but ready for 
conference and inquiry. He was so fond of general reading that his library 
grew with his good fortune in business. A political leader he was, but able 
to see all the merits of his opponent or of the opposite party. 

" This friendship for man often took the form of charity, and led him to 
give with open hand. It made him tolerant in religion ; able to see the 

food in all denominations. In private life this wide sympathy made the 
oor of his home open easily to the outside multitude of acquaintances, and 
among the recollections that come to many minds to-day will be those of the 
simple and powerful attachment of this man to his friends and neighbors. 
**In the field of religion his sympathy was always with the church. He 
was a warm advocate of the doctrines of the Christian religion as against 
the distinct teachings of many modern writers and thinkers. Until his 
mind was stricken with a form of paralysis a few years ago, he was seldom 
absent from the morning church service." 
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— At the last monthly meeting of the Presbyterian Social Union of 
Chicago, Rev. E. C. Ray, '70, on behalf of the committee, recommended 
the establishment of eleven new churches and six missions in and around 
the city — four churches and one mission on the south side, five churches and 
three missions on the west side, and two churches and two missions on the 
north side. He tliought the Presbyterian churches should at once raise from 
$5,000 to $50,000 to start and carry to a successful issue a movement in the 
interest of church extension and the evangelization of the city. 

Rev. E. R. Davis, '51, for the west side, said the English-speaking people 
must be supplied with the gospel if they wished to influence the foreign 
element. He was not surprised at the existence of communism among the 
Bohemians and Poles when the manner in which they were held by the 
Catholic Church was considered. The Scandinavians he thought the best 
among the foreign population, as they more readily adopt our religions and 
customs. 

Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, for the north side, thought we would 
better stop sending money to Africa until the work of evangelization could 
be carried out in Chicago. He trembled at the responsibility resting on the 
wealthy men of Chicago in the matter, for the liberty of license which now 
guided the foreign population was a constant menace to the well-being of 
the city. 

— In summing up the case at the trial of James D. Fish, president of the 
Marine Bank in New York, District Attorney Eijhu Root, '64, gave voice 
to the public feeling in this blistering arraignment of gigantic and heartless 
knaverv : 

'' This attempt to inculpate General Grant, as he lies on his death-bed, in 
this series of transactions — this history of fraud — stamps and characterizes 
this whole attempt to drag him down to the level of their baseness. They 
knew his nature was so large, his powers that availed to carry the struggles 
of a nation, the great mind on which twenty years ago a nation's hope 
rested, the great heart that could not find in it even the least bitter- 
ness for the foes who had so long opposed him — they knew that great mind 
and heart could not stoop to their petty schemes. They knew too the one 
weakness of this great nature — that trustfulness and steadfastness that led 
iiim to lean on those he thought his friends and never to desert them, so 
that to his great powers are added the simplicity of a child. And then 
while this firm was in the last extreme, when they saw the end was near and 
Ward was running to and fro in the effort to raise money, this defendant 
lets Ward induce Gen. Grant to go to a personal friend and borrow $150,000 
and thus secure an additional sum to sink in the great whirlpool, at the 
expense of every bit of property that the old soldier had saved for himself 
and his family. I do not know in the record of business treachery anything 
that can equal the treatment of this simple, great soldier by these two great 
swindlers. Forever be sunk in infamy the ignoble soul that would seek to 
besmirch the great reputation which is the glory of the countrv, for the greed 
of gain, by means of the petty tricks and lying devices of ^this pair of con- 
fidence operators." 

— Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, '50, when appointed director of the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia, was quite inclined to favor the coining 
of silver to the full demands of the present law. He was not a champion of 
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the gold standard, and advocated the bi-metalic policy only with complete 
recognition of silver. He has carried out the law requiring the coinage of 
silver dollars with absolute fidelity. He has gathered accurate and late 
statistics concerning the production of both metals and their use through- 
out the world. He has by his intelligent industry in collecting facts and in 
arranging and publishing them, won the rank of a trusted authority on gold 
and silver in ore, bullion and coin. He has learned that the policy of this 
country in making silver dollars more rapidly than they can be put into 
circulation, tends all the while to reduce the value of the metal, and threat- 
ens to drive gold away from us to nations where care is taken to protect it 
and to prevent profit upon its exclusion. He adheres to the principle that 
as the chief producer of silver, the United States should have a bi-metalic 
currency, and that by wise action we can compel an international arrange- 
ment by which the commercial world will establish a ratio by which both 
gold and silver shall be everywhere used. If he deems the excessive coinage 
of silver dollars an obstacle to that end, he agrees with the wisest men who 
have clung to the belief that silver cannot be remitted wholly to the rank of 
subsidiary money. He has accepted and modestly urged the unassailable 
lesson which his statistics teach. 

• 

— C. M. Huntington, '84, gives a clear idea in the Utica Morning Herald 
of what constitutes genuine citizenship in the republic of letters. 

** The late action of Harvard in dropping Greek from the entrance re- 
quirements, brings up several questions. One of the first is, will not the 
aropping of Greek be followed also by a drop in the intellectual standing of 
the college in the opinions of most college men ? No one pretends that a 
knowledge of the Greek classics is essential in the entrance examination of 
an agricultural college, although such knowledge would be beneficial. But 
in a university long regarded as the head of the culture and education of the 
United States, the dropping of such a requirement is a step of the gravest 
character and has the most dangerous tendencies. It means a belittling of 
the classics as a necessary test of university culture. 

** The second question is, whether such a course will not tend to the disin- 
tegration of the university spirit and life, with a consequent aimlessness in 
the attainments of general culture, and the relapse of colleges into manufac- 
tories for turning out machines or implements of different patterns, useful 
in their way, but narrow iu their sphere of usefulness. In other words, it is 
the claim of general culture as against special culture ; the maintenance of 
a standard of requirements in opposition to the vulgar demand that require- 
ments should conform to the multitude of demands. Here is the real secret 
of the question. There is no doubt that such institutions are profitable 
mercantile concerns ; but it hardly becomes Harvard to sell its birthright 
for a mess of pottage. It is a sad evidence of the degeneracy of learning 
when Harvard must have her quinquennial printed in English because her 
patrons forsooth cannot read collegiate Latin ; but it is sadder still to see 
the walls of scholastic culture crumbling under the combined forces of 
moneyed considerations and false liberalism.'' 

— In his lecture before the Teachers' Association in Utica, Prof. Francis 
M. BuRDicK, '69, clearly explained how the functions of government can be 
divided into three classes, the executive, the legislative and the judicial. 
In thi^ country these functions are carefully separated and distributed to 
different departments. Further than this, governmental power is indefi- 
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Uezekiah Webster, '72. now of Belle Valley, Pa. : Lansing L. Porter, '73, 
now of Chicaj^o, 111. ; Rev. Eneas McLean, '75, now of Conejos, Colo. ; 

C. S. Truax, '75, now of New York City ; Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77, now 
of Chicago, 111. ; Ward M. Beckwith, '80, now a teacher in Washingt.on, 

D. C. ; Robert L. Taylor, '82, now completing the second year of his tutor- 
ship, and Henry K. Sanborne, '84, now completing the first year of his 
tutorship. 

— At the April meeting of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy' 
held m the Church of the Strangers in New York, Rev. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, '67, of Montclair, N. J., read a paper intitled **The Vicarious Princi- 
ple in the Universe." Its aim was to show that the Atonement was to have 
been expected — was something without which the universe would have been 
incomplete. The vicarious principle was illustrated by the fact that through 
the universe, so far as we know it, there is, 1st, vicarious service ; 2d, vicari- 
ous suffering; 3d, but nowhere in the universe vic&rious punishment (this 
does not touch the Church doctrine, which is that the suffering of Christ 
was substituted for punishment, but was not itself punishment) ; 4th, vicari- 
ous sacrifice, also, is universal. Christ entered into the human condition 
in vicarious service, in vicarious suffering, and in vicarious sacrifice. The 
paper was not a discussion of the doctrine of the Atonement, and did not 
consider the question of its nature. It was an attempt to show that the 
work of Christ was not something contrary to nature, but the proper fulfill- 
ment of nature. 

— At the April meeting of the Presbytery of Ubica, held in Oneida, Rev. 
Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, of Clinton, was elected Moderator; Rev. C. H. Van 
WiE, '75, of Williamstown, was elected Temporary Clerk; Rev. D. W. Bige- 
Low, '65, of Utica, Stated Clerk for three years, and Rev. H. M. Dodd, '63, 
Permanent Clerk for three years. Rev. A. M. Sbaw, '56, was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Northern Texas, and Rev. C. F. Goss, '72, to the Presbytery 
of Chicago. D. J. Many, '83, A. J. Abeel, '83, and G. W. Luther, '83, of 
Auburn Seminary, were licensed to preach. Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, of 
Clinton, and Rev. R. L. Bachman,'71, of Utica, were elected Commissioners 
to the General Assembly in Cincinnati, 0. Rev. Dr. Henry Kendall, '40, 
gave a most interesting address on " Home Missions." While there has been 
a falling off in legacies given for the support of this work, and so funds 
have not been provided as hoped for, as much as the usual amount, or more, 
has been given by the churches. A larger number of churches have been 
organized than in any year before ; more have become self-supporting, and 
throughout the wide field there have been revivals of religion of unusual 
power and fruitfulness. 

— A single paragraph from the address of Dr. C. H. Parkhurst at the 
funeral of Judge J. S. Bosworth, '20, reveals something of the impression 
that one great mind may make upon another great mind, when Christian 
sympathy brings them together : 

'* Such men are the safeguards of society. Said Dr. Willard Parker, 
whose eulogy has been so recently pronounced, — * Had I the creation of a 
world, I would put into it a great many Judge Bosworths.' It is true that 
after not a great many years his name will not be spoken any more ; but 
such lives, so true and sterling, are like the water that creeps up into mist, 
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of Auburn, Rev. Leigh Richmond Janes, '66, of Liverpool, and Miss Abbie 
B, Clark, of Auburn, daughter of the late Willis F. Clark, M. D., of 
Dansville. 



DIED. 

At Bingharaton, Easter Sunday, April 5th, 1885, William Strong Knox, 
jVI. D., son of James C. Knox, of Knoxboro, Oneida County. 



NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1846. 

Hon. Perry Hiram Smith was born in Augusta, Oneida Co., N. Y., March 
18, 1828, and died at his home in Chicago, 111., March 29, 1885, at the age 
of 57. Graduating at the age of 18, he at once began the study of law with 
Hon. N. S. Benton, of Little Falls, and was admitted to the bar in 1849. In 
the autumn of 1849 Mr. Smith started for the West, and settled at Appleton, 
Wis., where he commenced the work of carving out a fortune for himself. 
Wisconsin was then a new country, and but sparsely settled. Soon after 
Mr. Smith's advent there, Appleton became the seat of justice of a new 
county, and he was appointed the first judge, being only 23 years of age, 
and presided with marked ability over a court not only of probate jurisdic- 
tion, but also of chancery and common law. In 1855 he was elected to the 
lower house of the State Legislature, and a year or two later to the upper 
house, representing his constituency in the latter body for a period of two 
years, and becoming a prominent member on the Democratic side. In 1856, 
when the Legislature convened in special session to pass finally on the land 
grants made the State by the national government, to aid the construction 
of railroads, Mr. Smith was placed on the special committee to which the 
subject was submitted. The grant was given to a new company organized 
by the Legislature, with authority to build a railroad from Fond du Lac to 
the State line. The company was soon after consolidated with the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Fond du Lac company, then struggling to build a road from 
Chicago to Fond du Lac, and in the following year, when but 29 years of 
age, Mr. Smith was chosen vice president of the company. Later, when it 
was re organized with the Chicago & Northwestern railway, he was chosen to 
the same office in that company, and made acting president until he left the 
road in 1869. 

Mr. Smith removed to Chicago in 1856, having first accumulated a fortune 
through the remarkable success of bis various enterprises in Wisconsin. 
Since that time he has been a resident of that city, devoting his time to his 
own private business. His ventures in railroad, mining, and other interests 
\\\ the west have always proved fortunate, and wealth seemed to come to 
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him at his bidding. His first business venture after the great fire was the 
buihling of the North Shore Railroad of Canada, from Quebec to Montrealt 
which lie managed with such ability and success, in the face of the most 
discouraging obstacles, that Sir Hugh Allan was attracted to' the enterprise, 
and paid Mr. Smith )j! 1,000,000 for the privilege of carrying the work to a 
final con^pletion. In later years the Chicago division of the Wabash Rail- 
way Company and the Wabash grain elevator of Chicago, with a capacity of 
IjG^OfOOO bushels of grain storage, have stood as monuments to the mental 
activitv and business success of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith's niind was broad and comprehensive. A close student and a 
cultured gentleman, he brought into the great enterprises with which he 
was connected an <'xecutive abilitv that made them a sucxjess. He was a man 
of (^harming amiability, which drew about him a circle of friends that re- 
mained with him through life. No man was more unbounded in social hos- 
pitality, and he has entertained at his board the prominent men of every 
luition and clime who have visited Chicago. His characteristic generosity 
was i)roverbial, and he has helped many a young man to fame and fortune. 
He was not ostentatious in his charities, but he was a most liberal giver. 

Mr. Smith was an extensively traveled man. He had visited nearly every 
nation on the globe, and from his travels he had gathered much information. 
He was a great patron of literature and art, and before the great fire of 
October, 1871, in which his home was destroyed, he was iM)ssessed of one of 
the finest libraries and art collections in the country. His latest residence 
attests the purity of his taste. It is filled with a fine? library of choice books, 
rare and costly paintings and sculptures, and articles of rare ceramics and 
bric-a-brac that cannot be duplicat(id. 

In politics Mr. Smith was an ardent Democrat. In 1876 he wasameml>er 
of the national Democratic executive (committee, and represented Samuel J. 
Tilden in the West. 

About three years ago, while on a visit to Europe with his family, Mr. 
Smith was taken ill at a hotel in Paris, the disease going to the brain, and 
for a while his life was dispaired of; but under competent medical treat- 
ment and the kindly and unceasing ministrations of his wife and daughter^ 
he sufiicieiitly recovered to be brought back to this country. From the 
effects of that disease Mr. Smith never fully recovered, but he was able to 
be about, and very fre(piently visited old friends. The disease that termi- 
nated in death was congestion of the liver. He leaves surviving him a ^ 
wife and four children. They are Mrs. F. A. Sawyer, who lives in Boston; 
Perry H. Smith, Jr., Krnest F. Smith, and William D. Smith. 
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nitely subdivided nnd the fragments are parcelled out t<> luauipulatiors— to 
lo<^al bodies whose jurisdiction is limited l)oth as respects territory and 
topics. But those local governments are not independent; they are parts of 
political entity, the State. Even the State is not sovereign in all things. 
It too is a part of a still larger political system, in which its existence is 
merged. As a result, only a limited number of subjects call for the atten- 
tion of the general government; the gn'at mass of personal rights and in- 
terests are established and protected by the State, the county, the city, the 
village or the township. Thus government is brought down close to the 
individual in two senses: 1, The governors are from the community which 
they govern, are acipiaiiited and identified with its interests. 2, They per- 
form their function^ under the eye of the community, and can be easily dis- 
placed. At first sight our government seems a complicated and many- 
jointed machine. It might be expected to Iw frequently out of gear, but 
the fact is it works marvelously well. It secures the great ends of the gov- 
ernment most satisfactorily. It securely guards life, liberty and property. 
It preserves order. It generates a respect for law and obedience to law. 
This, too, notwithstanding we are one of the most active, energetic and pro- 
gressive nations. 

— A complete list of the School Superintendents and Principals of the 
State of New York, would include the following, forty-three in number : 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Uolbrook, '44, Sing Sing; S. G. Love, *46, Jamestown; Dr. 

E. A. Sheldon, '48, Oswego; Dr. D. H. Cochran, '50, Brooklyn; B. B. 
Snow, '50, Auburn, Superintendent ; Rev. Ariel McMaster, '56, Cherry 
Valley; C. W. Cole, '02, Albany, Superintendent; L. D. Miller, '62, 
Bath; Rev. I. (). Best, '67, Clinton Grammar School ; E. R. Payson, '69, 
Binghamton; Rev. G. R. Smith, '70, Canandaigua, (resigned); A. G. Bene- 
dict, '72, Houghton Seminary, Clinton; A. M. Wright, '72, Moravia; J. E. 
Massee, '73, Sandy Creek; L. R. Hunt, '74, Little Falls, Superintendent; 
W. H. Benedict, '75, Waterloo; P. H. Hull, '76, W^averley; George 
Griffith, '77, Lockport, Superintendent; P. K. Pattison, '77, Westfleld: 
James Winne, '77, Canastota; S. L. Bennett, '78, Port Jefferson; H. W. 
Callahan, '78, Penn Yan; A. B. Davis, '78, Spencer; G. W. Ellis, '78, 
Forestville; F. H. Hall, '78, Sinclairville ; G. V. Gorton, 79, Boonville: 

F. W. Jennings, '79, Oneida; J. D. Bioelow, '80, Windsor; M. E. Carmer, 
'80, Cincinnatus; G. T. Church, '80, Saratoga Springs, Superintendent, 
(resigned) ; G. H. Ottaway, '80, Amsterdam ; A. C. McLachlan, '81, Seneca 
Falls; F. W. Palmer, '81, Prattsburgh: C. W. Skinner, *81, Hancock; A. 
Z. Pierce, '82. Ovid; B. W. Sherwood, '82, Rome; E. N. Jones, '88, Sara- 
toga Springs; (\ L. Luther, '83, East Springfield; J. T. Black, '84, Lisle; 

G. A. Knapp, '84. Bridgewater; R. L. McGucken, '84, Deposit; H. E. 
Shumway, '84, FairiM)rt; C. N. Severance, '85, Southold; G. W. Gibby, 
'86, Ellicottville. 



MARRIED. 

Janes — Clark — On Wednesday, March 18th, 1885, by Rev. Charles P. 
Janes, '68, at the residence of the bride's brother-in-law, Mr. T. H. Davis, 
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THE SELF MADE AMERICAN OF CULTURE. 

America is known as the land of self-made men. Through 
their enterprise has come our material prosperity. By their 
logic and eloquence the nation has been moulded, until now 
we are brought face to face with a new result of this national 
tendency — the self-made American of culture. 

Our rural life found early its expression in ** Brother Jona- 
than.*' Our metropolitan life is now finding its expression in 
a type every whit as characteristic. The growth of scarce a 
decade, this self-made culture is everywhere apparent, so dis- 
tinct are its traits, so great its recruiting power. Its develop- 
ment is varied ; in some localities only embryonic, in others 
full grown. While a metropolitan product, even now our 
provincial cities and towns are gathering as Carlyle would say, 
** in secondary humming groups of their own." From them 
come the oddest echoes. In them the literature of our age will 
find its best material. 

But whence comes this self-made American of culture? 
What is his mission ? He is the legitimate child of the 
national strife after self-improvement, *'for getting on in 
the world.'' He found the old avenues to advancement 
already over crowded. The " upper stories " of Web- 
ster, more diflBcult of access, though quite as roomy as 
ever. On the heights above him, he saw our Hawthornes, our 
Lowells and our Longtellows. Deprived of a liberal educa- 
tion, destitute of refined surroundings, he despaired of attain- 
ing his ideal. But in England an Arnold, in America an 
Emerson let fall words of inspiration. He breaks the fetters 
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that hamper him, sets out on his toilsome path of self-triaT, 
self-advancement, and becomes the paradox of the century — 
the self-made man of culture. 

Among all his traits, there is none more remarkable than his 
enthusiasm. He falters before no obstacle, he knows no de- 
feat A high purpose sustains him ; his eyes are fixed on an 
ideal. Steadily, persistently, he strives to reach it 

Another — an entirelv different view — demands our attention. 
It is a microscopic one. His very earnestness — his lack of 
moderation and propriety, heaps upon the self-made man of 
culture, the contempt of the Philistine world. The gauge of 
battle is accepted. His critical perception too blunt to see 
the dangers of an extreme culture, is acute enough to warn 
him from the pitfalls of Philistinism. His spirit possesses a 
vague craving for something beyond, ** the common round the 
daily task." Deploring the badness of our architecture, the 
blankness of our sordid lives, he bears aloft the standard of a 
simpler — a more rational existence. 

What mission then, has the self-made American of culture 
to accomplish? Is all his striving mere affectation? Does it 
only prove the rottenness of our civilization, or is it a necessary 
step in the onward march of progress? The Philistine answers, 
it is all a sham. Men of undoubted culture, feel a painful 
sense of the rawness, the crudity of critical perception, the vul 
gar zeal that characterizes the self-made man of culture. Never- 
theless, through all his too ardent and overzealous pursuit of 
" the things of the mind " runs an intelligent sincerity. 

This is the era of confused doctrine, of ship-wrecked beliefs. 
Can we wonder, that men seek something stable not in science, 
but in art Not art as mere appreciation of form and color, 
but art as a penetrating force in life. , 

What attitude should men of liberal education and refined 
minds bear towards this self-made culture? Will you cry 
with the Philistine, false ! false! Rather believe that it is the 
silver chain that will link the iron age of modern practicality 
and groveling reality with 1\\q golden age j when American lit- 
erature, science and art shall have reached the zenith of spleu' 

dor. William G. White, '85. 
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k. LiVMENT. 

Companion dear, companion dear, 

Done up with careful packing, 
Who hast no peer for worldly cheer 

When fellowship is lacking, 

For many years thou*st calmed my fears 

And shared my joys and sorrows ; 
But now through tears the fact appears 

We*ll share no more good morrows. 

I hie me hence to a haven whence 

Thou'rt banished by sad duty ; 
A teacher hence, 'twere grave offence 

To court your fragrant beauty. 

Come joy or woe, I must forego 

Your kindly ministrations. 
For T must show, as white as snow, 

A heart aans desecrations. 

The way toward right's with dark bedight 

And needs a faithful lantern. 
They say 'tis quite the children's right 
^ To make the Prof, their pattern. 

Men teach their boys thy use alloys 

Not adds to nature's blisses. 
I'll prune my joys and fond employs 

To fit their prejudices. 

So fare thee well, my precious weed ! 

I'm nearly broken-hearted ; 
I'll save some seed for future need, 

Sure, not for aye we're parted. H. E. Shumway, '84. 



• ♦>■ 



DON QUIXOTE AND FALSTAFF. 

Don Quixote and Falstaff need no introduction. Of all fic- 
titious characters, they are undoubtedly the most famous. There 
is no common ground between them. Mentally, morally, 
physically, a wide gulf intervenes. One is corpulent, glutton- 
ous, lascivious, witty, emotionless; the other is lank, frugal, 
continent, serious, and enthusiastic. One lives a life of shame 
and selfishness, the other a life of glory and self-denial. Both 
are humorous characters, but how striking the contrast of the 
humor. In Falstaff, it is the boastful pretension, the practical 
joke, the ready repartee, the stinging sarcasm ; in Don Quixote, 
it is through a disordered brain, the misapplication of the 
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serious to the comic, the sublime to the ridiculous, the fancied 
to the real. It has been well said that in FalstaflE's soliloquy 
upon honor, is struck the key-note of his character. To him 
there is no such thing as honor ; he is dead to all its teachings. 
His world is that of pleasure, and pleasure of the lowest type. 
Eating, drinking, gaming, indolence, jovial companions, gratifi- 
cation of lust are daily necessities : without them life loses all 
its attractions. No other life was he able to comprehend. 
What is the charm to Falstaff ? He was a liar, thief, braggart 
and coward. He was wanton in speech, debauched in habits, 
disgusting in personal appearance, ungrateful, treacherous. 
Yet, old Jack Falstaff, greasy, blotched, mountain-bellied, 
blear-eyed, destitute of every quality of manhood, sustains our 
interest and wins our pity. He amuses : that is the secret 
We are half beguiled into the fancy that he is like a comic 
character, merely playing his part The power of entertaining 
offsets in part his vices. His vast pretensions, arrogant blus- 
tering, short memory in lying, unabashed impudence, readiness 
of excuse, and noted cowardice are ludicrous in the ektrema 
Captivated by his wit, we almost forgive the man's wickedness 
and secretly wish him to continue. Like the prince, however, 
the careful reader dismisses Falstaff when he has served the pur- 
pose of amusement, and rightly estimates his character. There 
is almost a touch of pathos when the old man is banished to 
sink lower and lower in that degradation, the just doom of his 
wicked, miserable life. 

The humor of Don Quixote has never been surpassed. It 
stirs up laughter and wins the heart. Attending it is nothing 
that shocks the taste or merits censure. It is simple, innocent, 
and pure. The mirth created comes from a heart that swells 
with as lofty emotions as ever moved the human breast 
Cracked though be his brain, the Knight de la Mancha had 
the highest conception of the heroic and beautiful. He lived 
in an ideal world. His mind ran riot in the variety, and rich- 
ness of its conception. The most exalted types of honor, the 
highest interpretation of duty, the most daring heroism of 
chivalry, the wildest dreams of romance, the fairest visions of 
female loveliness floated through his brain, and were to him 
as real as is e very-day life to us. Fancy did not supplant 
wisdom. Our hero is a scholar and statesman. Who can read 
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the code of laws laid down for Sancho's island government 
and doubt that Don Quixote was a born legislator ? His dis- 
courses with Sancho are famous for their philosophical reflec- 
tions and practical wisdom, revealing wide acquaintance with 
history and human natura His insanity greatly enriched his 
imagination, and left in full play his native nobility of charac- 
ter. He was the world's champion, bound to redeem every 
wrong that came to his notice. The peasant girl besought the 
protection of his powerful arm as successfully as did the 
high bom damsel. Deep pity, generous sympathy, intrepid 
daring, and lofty purpose thrilled his soul, and nerved him to 
those combats which have made him immortal. No mistress 
ever had braver knight than Dulcinea del Toboso : the world 
a nobler champion. The Knight de la Mancha was the last 
of his order. Before the advance of civilization, chivalry suc- 
cumbed. The victory of its last hero was its greatest achieve- 
ment, Don Quixote waged no futile contest By the strength 
of his arm a pernicious literature met its death-blow and in its 
place was born modern thought H. H. LooMis, '87. 



•♦• 



A REFORMER OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

Long ago, within the cloister of a mountain convent, a monk 
dreamed of the regeneration of Europe. He saw around him 
men fettered by ignorance and crushed by tyranny. It was an 
age dark with violence, without government, and without law. 
During those centuries in which old systems were dissolving, 
and new principles were struggling into life, the Christian 
church had been the shelter and the hope of the oppressed. 
Now its influence had fallen. Worldliness and vice had en- 
tered its sanctuaries and received homage at its altars. The 
successor of St Peter was the favored vassal of the German 
crown, the inheritor of a barren scepter and a desolate sover- 
eignty. The cherished promise of a time when the church 
should be free from earthly potentates, and when all nations 
should be given it for a heritage seemed never further from 
fulfillment 

Let us open the records of the long contest between the old 
organization and the new. It is the year one thousand sev- 
enty three. An assembly of cardinal bishops has gathered at 
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Rome to choose their pontiff. One name is upon every lip : — 
the trusted counsellor of Leo and Alexander, the monk of 
Cluny, henceforth to be saluted as Gregory the Seventh. In- 
spired by his genius the Roman Church is awakening from its 
lethargy of ages and is awaiting the coming of a reforma- 
tion. He ascends the throna His proclamation of papal in- 
dependence summons prelates to their allegiance and reminds 
the Emperor of Germany that the spiritual head of Christen- 
dom acknowledges no superior. In the hillside convent be- 
yond the Alps, he had wrought out his sublime theory of a 
universal empire, with Rome again the mistress of the world ; 
•a church united, purified, triumphant Carefully and steadily 
he advanced toward the object Against the dominion which 
he was founding, the storms of coming centuries were to beat 
in vain. 

To a corrupt priesthood and to usurping princes went forth 
the papal canons. The King of France heard the mandate, 
hesitated and obeyed. From far distant England, shrinking 
beneath the Norman's iron grasp, came the white haired Lan- 
franc to receive his robe of oflBce. What of Henry of Ger- 
many, the successor of the Caesars and of Charlemagne? The 
father had made and unmade popes, to suit his royal pleasure ; 
shall the son cringe before an upstart monk ? Through the 
dark Bavarian forests, over the snowy Alps, among precipices 
and glaciers, comes the dethroned monarch to seek forgiveness. 
We see him a suppliant, shivering without the walls of 
Canossa, unfriended and alone. We picture the wretchedness 
of his proud soul as he returns with the dearly purchased par- 
don, and we contrast the satisfaction of the victorious pontiff, 
whose unfaltering courage has made greater than the princes 
of the earth. 

Time brought changes to that eventful lifa Death found 
him a fugitive, driven from his holy seat by the German prince 
who had so keenly felt his power. Where now were his tri- 
umphs, his youthful visions of supremacy ? How little had 
he attained. The church was still rent by discord. He, its 
head, worn out by care and disappointment, was a forsaken 
exile. " I have loved justice," he murmured, " I have loved 
justice and hated iniquity, and I die an exile." Yet if he 
could have foreseen the future, he would have beheld perfected 
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the ideas for which he labored : the Church, the despotic 
center of Christendom, rising from his efforts to the meridian 
of its glory. The hope of the wise, patient Hildebrand was 
realized. E. J. Wager, '85. 



•♦» 



THE MODERN AND ANCIENT LANGUAGES AS 
DISCIPLINARY STUDIES. 

Many complaining voices are raised in this country against the 
classical studies. The spirit of practicality desires to be satisfied ; 
that is, the spirit of a practicality peculiar to some persons, who 
have their own way of explaining that term. The question of 
mathematical and classical studies has been broadly disc.ussed. 
" Practical " men favor the mathematics, since they suppose some 
mysterious connection to exist between abstract geometry and 
an arch of a bridge or a curve of a railroad, which lie before them. 
But this blindness to the great advantages of the classics is dis- 
appearing. Lately the battle has been shifted to another ground. 
If mathematics cannot take the place of classics as disciplinary 
studies, the modern languages can. Here, the same old veterans 
of practicality support this new idea, because modern languages 
are now spoken and the ancient are dead. In this manner they 
hope to find a compromise. They are straddlers of the fence, 
who would like to have a foothold on both sides. The practical 
friend is pleased to acquire something, which he can use quickly ; 
and the classical friend consoles himself with studying languages 
at least, languages which bear great resemblance to Latin and 
Greek. What, then, is the relation between the ancient and 
modem languages as disciplinary studies ? Can we set aside 
Latin and Greek and accept instead German or French, Spanish 
or Italian ? 

The Latin was the mother of some five or six children, which 
are called the Komanic dialects. These children do not look 
much like their mother at present. They were sent out in early 
youth into the world, far away from the watching eyes of the 
mother. Each dialect developed separately and differently in 
different climates and different nations. The stately forms of the 
Latin declensions were reduced greatly in the submission to 
phonetic decay. Only pitiful remnants are left to them in de 
and d of the French, or of and to in the English, a cousin to 
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these dialects. The personal endings, the moods and tenses in 
the conjugation of the verb were also affected and reduced to the 
same extent in French and Spanish and English. English 
especially suffers under a great poverty of forms and changes 
in different classes of words. Verbs become nouns and nouns 
verbs, without the least change. The boy not only runs, but 
makes a run ; he pulls and gives a pull ; he equals him, he is 
his equal, he is equal to him ; the same word is adjective, noun 
and verb. Intransitive verbs become transitive. We don*t 
like to let a kite fly, but we fly a kite ; it is shorter and simpler. 
To learn a boy instead of teaching him is the sign of this same 
tendency ; however our feelings may revolt against such an 
expression, it is only an extreme case of " flying a kite " The 
French has the most distinct form for the subjunctive, while in 
English it is rapidly dying out German either has the umlaut 
only, or does not allow the contraction in the subjunctive in the 
second and third persons singular, which it allows in the in- 
dicative. The German is more favorable in comparison to 
other modern languages, to the acquiring of discipline on ac- 
count of fuller declensions and a more systematic conjugation. 
It is rich in primitive elements and strong in its self -growth, 
but the care and jealousy with which the plant was raised and 
guarded in its own fertile soil did not entirely ward off foreign 
influence. We see in it strong traces of the Romance elements. 

The want of changes and forms of the words, whether noun 
or verb or adjective, the tendency towards uniformity and sim- 
plicity in the modern languages, cannot open the field to operate 
upon and to exercise our mental muscles, which the Latin, to 
say nothing of the Greek, in its great variety of forms, offers. 
The kind of discipline derived from this multiformity in Latin 
and Greek, will be explained yet, as we advance from words 
to sentences. 

In English, the perception, the understanding of a sentence, 
enables us to parse it In Latin the treatment is different : the 
endings give the cases of the nouns and the persons of the 
verbs. These endings must be examined ; they must have been 
learned beforehand accurately, which is healthful exercise for 
strengthening the memory. But memory is not the noblest 
part of the mind. The rules of syntax must be applied, and 
the reasoning power is brought into use by this. Sharp dis- 
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crimination and analysis are required. No language has such 
a grand bulwark of syntax as have Latin and Greek. A long, 
involved sentence of Livy or Demosthenes seems at first, dark 
and confused like chaos. But one word after another is deter- 
mined upon; some light appears; we begin to discover order 
and law in what at first was confusion. A field for ingenuity, 
for the reasoning power, for exact judgment and even imag- 
ination is offered here, which we find wanting in the modern 
languages. 

Since the modern languages are spoken now, the very pro- 
nunciation is an embarassment to the scholar, who studies for 
discipline. It affords a discipline to the organs of speech, and 
is recommendable for that, but? it is at the expense of that 
mental discipline which we are seeking. The Eomanic dialects, 
may be compared to a string of pearls. The Latin is the string ; 
cut that off, and your pearls will run in every direction on the 
floor. We can study first one and then another ; we can notice 
the peculiar and similar points in all ; but the Latin is the 
key which unlocks all doors at once. It possesses alone, what 
others possess only in part We draw, then, the conclusion^ 
that moden languages are not such as to call into use those 
powers of the mind, which, when in childhood dormant, ought 
to be aroused, and when aroused, exercised, and by exercise 
developed; and that they, for this deficiency, are inferior to 
the ancient languages. But we do not study Latin and Greek 
in order to learn grammar only ; this limit would include only 
part of the discipline attainable. Declension and conjugation- 
endings are learned atlast ; the reader follows the grammar ; 
the author, the reader. 

This leads us to consider the authors we read. Are not 
modem authors equal to the ancients, when studied for dis- 
cipline? The former live with us, or just before us ; they are 
more like us ; their writings correspond to our thoughts and 
feelings. We have advanced these two or three thousand years, 
and not gone backward. We can look farther than they, since 
we stand on their shoulders. They are the basis, we are the 
superstructure. Should we not examine the basis, on which a 
beautiful structure stands? 

The relation of the two literatures, then, makes us suspect 
that the study of the ancient must be superior to that of the 
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modem. If we look at that most noble of all poetry, the epic, 
we find in modern times, several branches, but sprung from the 
same stem. Dante's Inferno, Goethe's Reinekefuchs, Milton's 
Paradise Lost, — follow up these beautiful rills, and you will find 
in Virgil the brook that loses itself in the clear, majestic stream 
of Homer's song. 

Supposing we have acquired Italian, GeiTnan and English, 
and study each epic by itself, would it not be more profitable 
to study the source from which were drawn the characteristics 
of the modern epics, the source which combines what these to- 
gether possess? While studying the splendid mythology, the 
refinement of the Greek mind, enstamped upon the language, 
we cannot fail to receive refinement and culture ourselves. The 
mind is brought into contact with a world entirely different 
from our own. We approach those masterpieces handed down 
from age to age, unprejudiced and impartial. We are eager to 
receive, our minds are open to impression. It is not eo with 
studying a i;nodern author. Take for instance Goethe. We 
cannot look upon him as upon Homer ; his mind was influenced 
by Homer, but more by the prejudices, the speculations of his 
time, by his own opinions and theories. Goethe and his works are 
two separate things ; Homer and his works are the same, one 
is absorbed in the other. We live in times similar to Goethe's, 
and have our own impressions of them. Can we receive true 
discipline from such an author? In Homer these embarassments 
disappear: through him we learn and are impressed by his 
times. But we can read Homer translated ! A translated 
Homer is not the Homer that we read in the varied Ionian 
dialect : it could never have been written in any other language 
but the Greek. What language ever produced such hexameter ? 
Italian, German and French never produced any. That 
Homer's hexameter can be replaced by any other meter has 
never been proved, but often attempted. 

In oratory we look for models in the ancient languages. All 
our prominent modern orators drank directly from the classic 
fountain. Patrick Henry never parted from an old translation 
of Livy. Benjamin Franklin, father of American practicality, 
owed his clear style to the study of the Spectator. How absurd 
to study these, when the models of their greatness are before 
us. The sculptor, who desires to educate himself, and prepare 
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himself for some grand work, does not study the forms of beauty 
from a photograph of a plaster of Paris imitation of Venus de 
Medici or Apollo Belvidere, but goes to the land of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. So do we, who wish to study models, 
turn to those languages in which " winged words " were spoken. 

H. C. G. B. '72. 



•♦• 



WHAT IS POETRY? 

Poetry's not merelv words, 

Though built in careful measure; 
Poetry's not a rythm for 

A moment's passing pleasure ; 
Poetry's "beauty well expressed," 

Poetry's music's place of rest. 

Poetry's like a woman's charm, 

it aye escapes defining ; 
It's like the softening sky-glow when 

The summer sun's declining; 
Poetry's the voice of God, 

From mortal hearts outspeaking : 
A pearl he gives the sons of men, 

Without their human seeking: 
And word and action and life may be 

All the expression of poetry. Irving Wood, '85. 
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Au Revoir. 

For the ninth and last time '85's board of editors hands to its readers the 
Literary Monthly. 

** With an auspicious and a dropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage. 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole," — 

we think of our salutatory of less than a year ago. Devoid of mere senti- 
ment, with a spirit of perfect fairness, we would weigh the progress of the 
past year. 

Throughout the college the year has been an earnest one. Faculty as wel^ 
as students have seemed infused with the spirit of work. Has this been mir- 
rored in the pages of the Lit.? Let our candid and thoughtful readers make 
answer for us. We have at least endeavored to portray Hamilton as it is, 
sometimes as we would wish it to be. Our aim has been to give breadth and 
strength to our editorial department. To enhance our literary merit, by a 
careful and conservative selection of articles. True, we have fallen short of 
our ideal; but we leave to our successors the warning of our mistakes, the 
impetus of our efforts. 

In behalf of the students, and the alumni, we extend to Prof. North our 
heartiest thanks for his exhaustive and admirably conducted Alumniana — 
the most characteristic as it is the most interesting portion of our magazine. 

We have just said that in a literary and scholastic way the past year has 
been one of marked strength and progress. Alas! that we can not say the 
same in regard to matters of general college interest. We have watched 
with dissatisfaction and dismay the growing apathy in regard to athletic 
sports of every kind. Hamilton College is shut off from competition in 
many athletic games, by its very situation. This fact should intensify 
our interest in those sports which are possible for us. As parting words to 
our fellow-students we say, shake off this lethargy and in future give loyal 
support to all worthy institutions of our Alma Mater. 



What we Want. 



With the present issue of the Lit., the work of eighty-five's board of 
editors is finished. We have followed closely, too closely, perhaps, in the 
foot-steps of our predecessors but with this result: The year's experience 
has led us to believe that a radical change in the editorial and literary de- 
partments is desirable, if not essential, in maintaining the standard of the 
Lit. The heavy and uninteresting character of much of the literary matter 
published, is a great detriment to a department which is supposed to repre- 
sent the literary merit of the college. Moreover, amid the multifarious 
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duties of college life, the lack of time too often renders the subject and 
style of editorial work hackneyed, crude and superficial. To remedy these 
evils, to raise the standard of the literary department, and to induce broad, 
critical and efficient editorial work, the present editors, with the concurrence 
of the incoming board, have presented a petition to the Faculty. The 
salient points of this instrument are : That editorial work on the Lit. be ac- 
cepted in lieu of a certain number ot hours of college work; that in con- 
sideration of the extra time thus gained, the editor's be expected to perform 
a certain amount of original work; that the literary department be reduced 
to half its present size, so as to admit the extended and varied editorials, 
thus rendered possible. Let it not be thought that the literary portion of 
the Monthly is to be clipped reckelssly, that another department may 
flourish. The abridgment will be wrought by applying the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Only the best work will be admitted, and thus by more 
careful selection, the standard of excellence will be raised. The adoption 
of the proposed plan would give new vigor to the Monthly. It would in- 
duce careful study and critical writing on varied topics, on literary matters 
and questions of the day, as well as those interests which are purely collegiate. 
The method is in successful operation at Harvard, where the Crimson 
and Advocate are more than athletic records or epitomes of Freshman prize 
work. They are live jonrnals. broad in the scope of the subjects treated, 
vigorous in style and thought. The Lit. needs more breadth, more vigor, 
more care, than it is possible for the editors to give, in connection with other 
duties. ** Barkis is willin'," and it only remains for the Faculty to render 
its decision. A favorable answer would benefit the Lit., and substitute for 
the era of "blims," one of thorough, liberal, editorial work. 



• •9 



Jaines Russell Lowell. 

In that genus of the world's monitors, models, nonpareils or what not, 
known as newspaper writers, men have not been wanting lately to asperse 
the character and patriotism of Mr. Lowell. A man, than whom America has 
rarely if ever produced a greater, whose native land has ever been his pride, 
his boast and the object of his most anxious solicitude, has been called, for- 
sooth, an English sympathizer, a monarchist, a free trader. Waiving discus- 
sion of his tariff opinions, we think that no one can doubt his genuine patriot- 
ism who knows anything about the man or his history. A brave abolitionist, 
a staunch American at all times, he has satirized England most boldly and 
keenly. Perhaps none of our great literary men has been so completely 
identified with his native land. 

But on his work, as literary work, pure and simple, is based his strongest 
claim to our regard. With no intention of eulogizing Mr. Lowell, but 
desirous to assign him to the position which rightfully belongs to him, we 
have no hesitation in giving him the first place among American poets. To 
be sure opinions may differ on this point and we have not the space even 
if we were otherwise ready to support ours philosophically, but above the 
sweetness and grace of Longfellow, above the sedate refiectiveness of Bryant, 
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above the reverent geniality of Whittier, we should place the earnest, pro- 
found yet withal cultured, manliness of Lowell. 

He has poems for all our moods. Are we sceptical of all things ? He 
lays before us the struggles of a great soul, doubtful, almost desperate, flut- 
tering frantically against the relentless bars of human ignorance. Does 
Nature invite with her thousand tongues into field or wood? He introduces 
us to his intimate friends the bobolink^ and cat bird, the birch tree and the 
dandelion, not with the conventional "tweedle dum" of the orthodox georgic, 
but with a delicate informality which quite enchants us with him and his 
charming friends. Are we light-hearted, careless, gay ? He has for us a 
jolly, rippling, ratthng humor, quite irresistible, quite unapproachable. 
But most of his poems are full of earnestness, honest grappling with stern 
facts. His work bears the stamp of a purpose, a heart, alas ! so uncommon 
among our multiplicity of literary aspirants. 

Nothing is clearer than that he writes because he has a heart and head 
full, brim full. His poetry smells of the open air; is. manly, strong, rugged; 
has none of the hot house, hyper-artistic vacuity which forms so large a part 
of modern English poetry. Mrs. Browning, alone of late English poets, can 
compare with him in genuine heart poetry ; poetry which has the true ring, 
which does not play the jack o'-lantern role ad nauseam. 

In his Biglow papers Lowell used a language new and unwritten, a rich 
store of pi'egnant idioms, short cuts from thought to expression. By the 
license of priority of use he moulded and twisted it into whatever forms he 
chose, and with it accomplished wonders in directness, conciseness and even 
beauty. As a keen, fair, fearless critic, Matthew Arnold alone of his con- 
temporaries can share the palm with him. Philosophical yet clear, and in- 
teresting, his criticism reaches its mark without apparent effort. Mr. Lowell 
furnishes an example of the combination of two qualities commonly believed 
inconsistent with each other: the true poetic instinct with the carefully 
trained critical habit; the spontaneous, bubbling gush of pure spring water 
from the metallic, round-moulded pipes of the plumber. 

It is more than probable that Mr. Ijowell's ability and attainments are 
more completely recognized in England than among ourselves. Men of 
genius, of preeminent literary capacity, men fitted to lead and mould the 
thought of a country and an age are not so plenty as to warrant their 
countrymen in overlooking them, or failing to make the most of them. Mr. 
Lowell is too little read by Americans. His works are full of the healthy,hearty 
earnestness which the age sorely needs to rescue it from the wretched dille- 
tanteism, the simpering insincerity, a^ present so fashionable. We should 
cherish him as one of our ijiost precious hostages for the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the world. Above inventions, above commercial enterprise, above 
material progress in toto, all of doubtful value and efficacy, should we prize 
our oracles, our iitterers of eternal, regenerating truth. 

Lowell somewhere says. 

He who would be the tongue of this wide land, 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron 
And strike it with a toil embrowned hand. 

He, himself, better than any other man has realized this his ideal of 
America's bard. 
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The Collegre Graduate. 

College purposes to fit a man for the world ; to teach him to bear the dis- 
appointmeuts of a professional or business life, to fight the opposing forces 
which hinder success and finally to manfully conquer. 

The college graduate should be more than the ** average" man. The dis- 
cipline of a college course should enable him to be a little ahead of his less 
favored competitor and if he fails to lead, the world is disappointed, his 
education is no gain, his time and money have been wasted. This is the 
light in which the world views the college graduate who is wanting the 
boastful show of the demagogue. 

But the judgment of an incapable public must not be the guide. The 
man must learn that it is not the braggart and pedant who are to gain per- 
manent success. The civilizing eifects of his education will silently perme- 
ate society. It is the man who recognizes that he possesses such qualifica- 
tions for citizenship, who will best wield his college discipline as a power 
for gootl. 

The civilization of England is centuries in advance of that of Germany 
The only assignable reason is that England possesses more educated men 
who fill her professions and trades, own her land and guide her government. 

Our civilization, too, rests on the higher education of our people. So long 
as that education tends towards the world's proof of success, so long we shall 
be a nation .of hirelings, selling ourselves and our talents for the applause, 
of an illiterate world. So long as our education shall teach us our duties to 
our fellow man, and make us better qualified to fill the honorable stations 
of life, we will advance towards the highest type of civilization. The silly 
world that laughs and jeers at the college graduate ae an upstart and a dude, 
must, sooner or later, learn by the hard teaching of experience, that its own 
vain glitter, its demagogues and its blockheads can add little to materia] 
advancement. 

America is becoming a nation of foreigners. The illiterate mass who seek 
refuge here are entitled to our protection, and that protection must not only 
shield them from harm, but also imbue them with the underlying principles 
of an educated Christian civilization. The foreigner must be made Ameri- 
can. It is the work of this age to advance. Our social life is not complete. 
The educated man is the instrument to lead the people towards a more per- 
fect civilization. ^ 

If the legitimate influences of college discipline could gain control of the 
mass, there would be little room for socialism or communism. But the in- 
fluences are not always legitimate. Too often they aid the veiy evils they 
should crush. Too often hope of gain or political elevation gives the wrong 
turn to the impulse, and the power for good becomes a power for wrong., 
Education is to elevate and not degrade. The education that panders to 
unscrupulous ambition is false. 

Let the College graduate go out armed with the discipline that is bold to 
assail wrong and defend the right, and our civilization will be no longer a 
question for philosophical speculation. 
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Soplimoric Enterprise. 

The old boundary line between the English and Indian possessions, of 
which the students have heard so much, runs through the college grounds. 
Last fall Lieutenant Denig took pains to find the correct bearing of 
the line, and with the aid of the students of the surveying class, surveyed it 
from the cemetery, in the village, to its entrance into the college grounds. 
The historic incidents surrounding the first survey of the line, and the fact that 
it runs through the college grounds gave great interest to the undertaking. 
Lieutenant Denig proposed that the entrance of the line upon the college 
property be marked by a monument erected by the Sophomore class. 
The early winter interfered with the complete carrying out of the project, 
but this spring the class has determined to finish the undertaking. Lieu- 
tenant Denig has drafted plans for a suitable monument and with the aid of 
Professor North,an appropriate inscription will be selected and placed upon it. 
The stone will be erected on Sophomore hill, near the Psi Upsilon House. 
In design it will be neat and attractive, and certainly an ornament to the hill. 
It will be placed on the line so that those "who desire can make a. correct 
sighting of it, as determined by Lieutenant Denig from the surveys of the 
State. It will serve not only as a memento of the class, but a fitting monu- 
ment to the labors which Lieutenant Denig has performed among us. The 
idea is a good one and we congratulate Ijieutenant Denig on his under- 
taking. 



Dr. Peters aud the Almagest. 

A little book bearing the title, "Breve Notizia d*una Investigazione del 
Catalogo dello Stelle contenute nell' Almagesto di Tolemeo, del Professor 
Dr. C. H. P. Pe*ers, Direttore dell' Osservatorio Litchfield," has lately been 
issued by the Royal Venetian Institute of Science, Letters and Arts, giving 
the account of Dr. Peters' study of the codices of the Almagest or astronomy 
of Ptolemy. The paper was written from Rome in February, at the request 
of the society, and was published by them and several copies sent to the 
Litchfield observatory. The Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, a compendium 
of astronomy written in the second century at Alexandria, was translated 
by the Caliph Al Momon into Arabic at Bagdad in the ninth century. To 
quote the words of the treatise, *• The Almagest has been preserved, in two 
ways, through the Greek codices and through the codices of the Arabic 
translations. All these last are derived from the Greek copy which the 
Caliph Al Mamon had carried away after the conquest of Alexandria, con- 
sidering it the most precious prize of the booty. In Europe the first knowl- 
edge of the Almagest was through the translation of the Arabic codex, made 
by Gherardo, a Cemonese. The original Greek was not known in the Occi- 
dent until the fifteenth century, when Cardinal Bessario brought various 
codices from Constantinople. The Medici made collections of others, and 
others still are now to be found in Paris, and in England, especially at Ox- 
ford." 

The Almagest consists of thirteen books, numbers seven and eight con- 
taining a star catalogue, the first known to have been made. The first 
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printed edition was made at Basel, Switzerland, by Simon Gryneus. in 1538. 
The copies of the codex in Italy do not seem to have been used for comparison 
or study, before Dr. Peters availed himself of them. He thoroughly 
searched the libraries at Vienna, Venice, Florence, Rome and elsewhere, 
carefully studying and comparing the Greek, Latin and Arabic codices. 
The results of his study, and some of the errors discovered in these 
invaluable astronomical records are outlined in the pamphlet under discus' 
sion. Much credit is due the professor for his careful search and its results' 
Litchfield observatory through his efiforts has long been a noted station in 
the astronomical world. 



The Hamiltonian. 



The Hamiltonian at last makes a tardy appearance. To say that it is 
superior to last year's publication is but faint praise. In the printing and 
general arrangement it reflects credit upon its publishers. The Hamilton' 
IAN for '86 contains the usual lists of classes, organizations, etc., and with 
the exception of a very pretty cover, it can make little claim to originality. 
Among its leading features are seventeen pages of mild poetry, the Brick-a* 
brack (commonly spelled bric-a-brac), which is somewhat scurrilous, and 
forty-three pages of advertisements, which latter item ought to make the 
publication a paying investment, from a financial point of view. The Ham- 
iltonian is to be commended for its exclusion of the tiresome wood cuts 
that have sought to portray under-classmen rivalries in former years, but 
it would be deserving of more general approbation if its editors had not 
chosen to make it a vehicle for personal attack. By giving utterance to its 
own class jealousies and by its unbecoming thrusts at individuals, whose 
places are soon to be filled by others, the Hamiltonian adds nothing to the 
dignity of upper class men years, nor to the high reputation that Hamilton's 
students have worthily held by their traditional deference to discipline and 
authoritv. 



-•♦♦- 



A Correction. 

To THE Hamilton Literary Monthly: 

Your last number — April, 1885, — contains a list of Hamilton's valedicto- 
rians. It needs correction. 

1. The list assigns this honor year by year from 1815 to 1884. In fact, all 
scholarship honors were abolished in 1843 and only revived in 1854. From 
1844 to 1854 inclusive there were wo valedictorians. The names given in 
your list are in most instances those announced as having the highest numer- 
ical standing. It should be remembered, however, that with the abolishment 
of honors and the substitution of purely rhetorical rewards the incentives 
for work in recitations were lessened and marks received little or no atten- 
tion. When scholarship honors were revived with the class of '55, the fac- 
ulty felt this so strongly as to make the honors of '55, '56 and '67 de^nd only 
upon the work after the change was announced. So it was that S, W, Strik- 
ing was valedictorian of '55 although John K. Kendall led the class for the 
course. 
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2. The list from '44 to '54 is inctccurate even as to those who led the 
classes. 

In 1845 Joseph B. Wood and Suinner S. Ely were announced as eqfMjU in 
rank. In 1846 the same was true of J. H. Brayton and H. P. Bristol and in 
1851 of Benjamin R. Catlin and D. J. Pratt. 

The class of 1854 was not led by Dr. Maynard ; Westel Willoughby stood 
8.C. Messrs. W. H. Maynard and W. L. Page stood each 8.4. 

3. In your further list the valedictory for 1859 is assigned to John H. 
Peck : it was taken by his brother, Horace R. Peck. 

Respectfully. 0. Root, Jr. 



Aroiiud College. 

— ituri sal u tarn us. 
—The class of '85 to '86, greeting. 
— Things we shall miss: 
"Heads out!" 

** Houghton's dainty daughters." 
The seven a. m. bell. 
The unlighted halls. 
The collector of taxes. 
The man with the flute. 
The deacon on Friday night. 
The prizes that we did not take. 
The student overhead who let his fii'e go out. 
— Nineteen men at the last Senior prayer-meeting. 
— Wanted, numbers 4 and 5 of the Monthly for 1882. 
— S. P. Burrill represented the Hamilton Chapter at the Alpha Delta Phi 
Convention at Ann Arbor, May 13. 

— Professor Hopkins delivered the sermon before the Alumni at the Com- 
mencement exercises of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

— The 7 p. M. train to Utica, and the late train returning have been dis- 
continued, much to the regret of Hamilton students, and the citizens of 
Clinton. 

— Rev. Arthur T. Pierson of the Bethany Church, Philadelphia, will 
deliver the address before the Society of Christian Research, upon the Sun- 
day evening of Commencement week. 

— A flock of Houghton girls, walking pensively across the campus, two 
by two, aroused the throbbing hearts of the Freshmen, recently. An incip- 
ent horning expedition was promptly suppressed by the upperclassmen. 

— The following gentlemen will constitute the board of editors of the 
Monthly for '86: Newcomb Cleveland, Edward Fitch, W. P. Garrett, 
F. W. Griffith, A. R. Hager, J. B. Lee. Stephen Sicard, H. B. Tolles. 

— Senior prizes have been announced as follows : Underwood prizes in 
Chemistry — First, John B. Flett, Groton; second, C. H, Kelsey, Marquette, 
Mich. ^IcKinney prizes in English Literature— First, William G. White, 
Rochester; second, William A. Lathrop, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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— When the class of '85 entered college, fourteen of its members were 
looking toward the ministerial profession. Now, upon the eve of gradua- 
tion, only three can be* found who are certain of entering the ministry. 
This is probably a smaller proportion than ever known in the history of th^ 
college. 

— Professor Brandt has purchased of Rev. E. P. Powell a plot of ground 
comprising about four acres. The price paid was $5,000. Professor Brandt 
will proceed at once to the erection of a house which will make this one of 
the finest pieces of property upon College Hill. 

— The Hamilton College nine will probably stand first in the League. 
The college has shown that it possesses able material, and a resolution to 
win its laurels honestly. A dollar from every student would be more than 
sufficient to furnish our nin^ with a becoming uniform, that in their trip 
they may equal, in appearance, the nmes to which in other respects they ar.e 
superior. Will Hamilton defend its reputation liberally and loyally? 

— The Seniors have elected the following officers for class day: 

President, E. W. Ruggles ; orator, T. C. Miller ; poet, Irving Wood ; 
historian, C. H. Clark; prophet, W. Bradford; chairman presentation com- 
mittee, C. H. Davidson. 

For tree day: President, Henry Darling, Jr.; orator, S. P. Burrill; poet, 
P. N. Holman; permanent secretary, W. G. White; response, class *86, 
F. P. Leach; class '87, V. L. Haines; class '88, F. F. Ellinwood. 

Presentation committee : C. H. Davidson, Udelle Hartlett, F. D. Allen. 

General committee : William C. Kruse, W. T. Ormiston, C. H. Kelsey. 

Invitation committee: C. S. Park, J. B. Rodgers, W. G. Carmer. 

Senior ball committee: W. G. White, F. J. Swift, Wager Bradford. 

— The Freshman class had their annual class supper at the Butter, 
field House, Utica, Thursday, May 28th. The following officers were 
chosen for the occasion: President, E. W. Collier; orator, F. L. Allen; 
historian, J. H. Ayers; toastmaster, A. R. Kessenger; poet, M. J. Hutching, 
Jr. ; chorister, D. L. Bradley; prophet, W. S. Partridge; chairman executive 
committee, 0. C. Heath. 

— In our next issue we hope to present an extended account of Dr. Oren 
Root, whose death occurred Saturday, May 23d. The funeral was largely 
attended by students and friends. Out of respect for the memory of the 
venerable professor, whose life and labors have been devoted to the interests 
of Hamilton College, the regular college exercises of Saturday and Monday 
were omitted. 

— The sports of Field Day, May 26, were well attended and very successful. 
We give below a list of the events and the successful contestants : 

One hundred yards dash— Lathrop, 1st; Witherhead, 2nd. 

Standing broad jump— More, 1st; Lathrop, 2nd. 

Putting shot — Ayers, 1st; Van Auken, 2nd. 

Throwing the ball — Van Auken, 1st ; Eells, 2nd 
Running broad jump — Lathrop, 1st; More, 2nd, 

Two hundred and twenty yards dash — More, 1st ; Lathrop, 2nd. 

Running high jump — Lathrop, 1st; Ferine, 2nd. 

Quarter mile run — More, 1st ; Bradley, 2nd. 

Kicking foot ball— Lathrop, 1st; Bradley, 2nd. 

Hop, step and jump — Lathrop, 1st; Ayers, 2nd, 
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Hurdle race — Ferine, Ist ; Lathrop, 2iid. 

Throwing the hammer — Ayers, 1st ; More, 2nd. 

Obstruction race — Witherhead, 1st; Ferine, 2nd. 

Tennis tournament — Ellinwood, 1st; Collier, *88, 2nd. 

Of these prize winners, William A. Lathrop, '85, Charles S. Van Auken, 
'86, Warren D. More, '88. and John H. Ayers, '88, were Hamilton's repre- 
sentatives at the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Contest at Geneva, May 30. 

— The preliminary prize speaking will occur Wednesday and Saturday June 
3 and 6. The speakers have been announced as follows: 

Class of '86.--T. C. Cairns, Newcorab Cleveland, William Dignen, Ed- 
ward Fitch, F. W. Griffith, W. H. Hotchkiss, I. S. Jarvis, D. W. Van 
Hoesen, G. E. Van Kennen, I. L. Wilcox. 

Class of '87.— L. G. Colson, James Eells, V. L. Haines, H. H. Loorais, A. 
B. Murray, J. R. Myers, J. G. Feck, B. G. Robbins, C. H. Timerman. 

Class of '88.— F. L. Allen, J, E. Everett, G. M. Jones, Walter Mitchell, 
S. L. Taylor, F. S. Tisdale. 

— The first game of the N. Y. State inter-Collegiate series, played in 
Clinton, was between Syracuse University and Hamilton, May 13th. 
Although Hamilton made many costly errors, she outplayed .Syracuse both 
at the bat and in the field and won bv a score of 16 to 10. 

— Hamilton and Cornell met for the first time this season May 16th. 
Hamilton protested the game on the ground that Hall, of Cornell, was 
ineligible. The score is appended : 

CORNELL. 
A. B. R. 1b T. B. P O. a. E. 

Hall, c, : 5 4 3 3 7 2 3 

Taylor, 3 b., 4 3 3 3 5 4 2 

Olin, 2 b 4 12 2 5 10 

Dimon, s. s., 4 1 1 2 1 

Smith, 1 b., 4 10 7 2 1 

Ingalls, c. f., 4 11110 1 

Newbury, p. 4 1 1 1 1 7 1 

White, r.f., 3 

Ruyter, 1. f., 4 1110 1 

Totals 36 12 12 12 26* 18 10 

HAMILTON. 
A. B. R. 1 B. T. B. P. O. A. E. 

Larabee, c, 5 1 1 6 4 2 

Bartlett, s. s, 5 2 1 1 2 1 

Sraith,2b., 5 113 5 1 

Van Auken, I. f., 5 2 3 3 110 

Van Kennen, 1 b., 3 9 1 

Eells, c. f., 3 

Gardner, 1. f.. 4 

Lathrop, p., 4 10 9 4 

Johnson, 3 b., 4 1 11 4 1 

Totals 38 6 7 7 23* 21 10 
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INNINGS. 

HamUton, 1 1 4 0—6 

Cornell, 20231400 0—12 

Time of game, 2 hrs. 25 min. Runs earned, Cornell 2. Bases on balls, 
Cornell 3, Hamilton 2, Struck out, by Newbury 6, by Lathrop 6. Double 
plays, Taylor and Smith. Passed balls. Hall 2, Larabee 1. Wild pitches, 
Lathrop 4. Umpire, N. Cleveland. 

* One more man out because he was hit by a batted ball. 

UNION V8, HAMILTON, May 20. 

HAMILTON. 
A. B. R. B. H. T. B. P. O. A. K* 

Larabee, c, 5 3 2 2 5 5 2 

Bartlett, s, s., 5 4 3 4 1 

Smith, 2b.,. 4' 2 1 1 3 0,2 

VanKennen, 1 b., 5 12 2 4 

Colson, 1. 1, ..3 2 1110 

Eells, m., 3 2 

Gardner, r. f., 4 2 . 

Lathrop, p., 4 1 9 2 

Johnson, 2 b 4 3 3 3 2 1 

Totals . ..37 20 12 13 15 14 8 

Struck out, Gardner 2, Lathrop 2, Johnson and Smith— 6. Passed balls, 
Larabee 1. Wild pitches, Lathrop 1. 

UNION. 
A. B. R. B H. T. B. P. O. A. B. 

Furman, p., .. 3 1 7 5 

McDonald, c, 3 8 1 5 

Dorwin, 2 b., 2 1112 4 

La Monte, s. s., 2 2 2 

Landon, lb., 2 2 4 2 

Perkins, m.,.. 2 1 

Hunisicker, r., 2 

Johnson,3b., 2 10 

Earl, 1. f 2 1 1 1 

Totals 20 4 1 1 15 13 Id' 

Struck out, Dorwin, La Monte, Hunisicker 2, Earl 2, McDonald. Per- 
kins — 8. Passed balls, McDonald 1. Foul balk, Furman 1. 

w» 

A Card. 

— In the last issue of the Hamiltonian the quotation to which is appended 
the name of Swift, *85, is hereby retracted. The quotation was chosen with 
harmless intent and the false impression which it conveys was not recog- 
nized until after the publication. 

M. E. Powers, 
I. S. Jarvis, 
N. Cleveland, 
Grant Selfridoe, 
George E. VanKennen, 
C. S. VanAuken, 
Arthur M. Collier. 
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Sophmoric Enterprise. 

The old boundary line between the English and Indian possessions, of 
which the students have heard so much, runs through the college grounds. 
Last fall Lieutenant Denig took pains to find the correct bearing of 
the line, and with the aid of the students of the surveying class, surveyed it 
from the cemetery, in the village, to its entrance into the college grounds. 
The historic incidents surrounding the first survey of the line,and the fact that 
it runs through the college grounds gave great interest to the undertaking. 
Lieutenant Denig proposed that the entrance of the line upon the college 
property be marked by a monument erected by the Sophomore class. 
The early winter interfered with the complete carrying out of the project, 
but this spring the class has determined to finish the undertaking. Lieu- 
tenant Denig has drafted plans for a suitable monument and with the aid of 
Professor North,an appropriate inscription will be selected and placed upon it. 
The stone will be erected on Sophomore hill, near the Psi Upsilon House. 
In design it will be neat and attractive, and certainly an ornament to the hill. 
It will be placed on the line so that those *who desire can make a. correct 
sighting of it, as determined by Lieutenant Denig from the surveys of the 
State. It will serve not only as a memento of the class, but a fitting monu- 
ment to the labors which Lieutenant Denig has performed among us. The 
idea is a good one and we congratulate Lieutenant Denig on his under- 
taking. 



Dr. Peters aud the Almagest. 

A little book bearing the title, *' Breve Notizia d*una Investigazione del 
Catalogo dello Stelle contenute neir Almagesto di Tolemeo, del Professor 
Dr. C. H. F. Pe'ers, Direttore dell' Osservatorio Litchfield," has lately been 
issued by the Royal Venetian Institute of Science, Letters and Arts, giving 
the account of Dr. Peters' study of the codices of the Almagest or astronomy 
of Ptolemy, The paper was written from Rome in February, at the request 
of the society, and was published by them and several copies sent to the 
Litchfield observatory. The Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, a compendium 
of astronomy written in the second century at Alexandria, was translated 
by the Caliph Al Momon into Arabic at Bagdad in the ninth century. To 
quote the words of the treatise, *'The Almagest has been preserved, in two 
ways, through the Greek codices and through the codices of the Arabic 
translations. All these last are derived from the Greek copy which the 
Caliph Al Mamon had carried away after the conquest of Alexandria, con- 
sidering it the most precious prize of the booty. In Europe the first knowl- 
edge of the Almagest was through the translation of the Arabic codex, made 
by Qherardo, a Cemonese. The original Greek was not known in the Occi- 
dent until the fifteenth century, when Cardinal Bessario brought various 
codices from Constantinople. The Medici made collections of others, and 
others still are now to be found in Paris, and in England, especially at Ox- 
ford." 

The Almagest consists of thirteen books, numbers seven and eight con- 
taining a star catalogue, the first known to have been made. The first 
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Other CoUegres. 

— Princeton Seniors are to be assessed $8 j^er man for class day expenses. 

— Bowdoin claims to liave more prominent graduat-es than any other col- 
lege. 

— The University of Washington Territory begins its career with 113 stu- 
dents. 

— The faculty have forbidden the playing of base ball, except on college 
grounds. 

— Fifty-two men entered for the various events at the athletic games on 
May 6th. 

— Edward Everett Hale will deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Brown 
University this year. , 

— The whole number of students in the various collegiate departments of 
the United States is 32,000. 

— The Japanese Government has sent a student to the university to study 
history and political economy. 

— Cornellians, according to the Review, are hungry for the marking sys- 
tem in all its labyrinthian mysteries. 

— A movement is on foot to introduce at Yale the associated dining sys- 
tem which is so successful at Harvard. 

— Prof. Hardy, of Mathematics, of Dartmouth College, has refused the 
presidency of Bowdoin proffered to him. 

— The Princeton nine, is boarding at a training table. A practical illus- 
tration that we pay for what we get or lose. 

— **The best school of journalism in the world," said Charles F. Thwing, 
**is the editorial board of a college paper." 

— Columbia has decided that the studies of the senior year shall be entirely 
elective. This plan will take effect next year. 

— The university steam launch, which is used for coaching the crew, will 
be rented to pleasure parties when not needed. 

— ^he Shakespearian Club of Harvard will present Julius Caesar on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 25th and 26th. 

— At Amherst and Kenyon students who maintain an average of 75 per 
cent, in their studies are excused from examination. 

— There are twenty-one editors connected with the Harvard Daily Crim- 
son^ either in an editorial or business capacity. — Ex, 

— Oxford university was founded by King Alfred in 886, A. D. Cam- 
bridge was founded by Segbert, King of Essex, in 604. 

— Matthew Arnold has declined the Metron Professorship of English Lit- 
erature at Oxford. The salary of this chair is $4,500. 

— The largest class in Sanscrit in this country is at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It consists of eleven enthusiisistic members. 

— The Alabama University is so crowded that the faculty refuse to admit 
any more students until the buildings have been enlarged. 

— Yale has declined the invitation extended to it by the University of 
Pennsylvania, to enter the race for the Childs Cup at Philadelphia. 

— Union College is still without a president. Ex-President Arthur was 
suggested for the position. Lately Stewart L. Woodford is proposed. 
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— Dartmouth college has contributed $1,300 for the support of the Uni- 
versity nine, and expect a much higher place in the list this year than last. 

—In the recent alumni trustee canvass the religious attitude of the candi- 
dates has been made much of; it even being declared that this should decide 
the point at issue. 

— The Senior class will place on the campus as a class stone a fine statue 
of Augustus, recently purchased in Rome, Italy. Parlati's orchestra will 
furnish the Commencement music. 

— The mumble-the-peg tournament, the annual athletic sport of DePauw 
University will be held as soon as the weather and the condition of the ath- 
letic grounds will permit. — Princetonian, 

— The dining association at Harvard is a growing success. It will seat 
about 800, and in point of assthetic excellence would satisfy the most exact- 
ing. The average price of board is $4 per week. 

— Harvard graduates are asked to subscribe to a fund to enable an Ameri- 
can gentleman, now abroad to continue his research into the ancestry of 
John Harvard, after whom the college is named — Ex, 

-^The rate of interest on the endowment funds of the college averaged 
5.54 per cent., the last fiscal year. The securities purchased by the treas- 
urer himself have yielded an income of 5.24 per cent. 

— The faculty of Cornell have adopted a rule which prevents any student 
from taking more than fifteen hours per week. The object is to discourage 
the tendency to undertake more work than can be properly done. 

— French or German has been made a full equivalent for Greek in the 
University of Toronto. No more compulsory Greek at Harvard in the cur- 
riculum or entrance examination by a faculty vote of thirty to two. 

— Tufts College has received about $40,000 by the will of Miss Harriet H. 
Fago, of Marlboro. This sum will probably be used to establish a profes- 
sorship of English literature, a need which the college has long felt. 

— The Fisk mill suit, which has been in the courts for nearly two years, 
has suddenly acquired new interest. Important documents have recently 
been presented in evidence, which will probably strengthen the cause of the 
university. 

— The collegians of France and the young ladies of the various boarding 
schools have determined this year to go without the prizes awarded them 
annually, so that the money spent in them may be used to aid the wounded 
soldiers in Tonquin. 

— Princeton has a comprehensive course in electives,but a number of discip- 
linary branches are required — the true system for the development of a broad 
culture. Dr. McCosh believes in laying a solid foundation, in completing 
the foundation, afterwards the student may dictate what the superstructure 
shall be. 

— Ohio, with thirty-five colleges, has more than any other State in the 
Union. New York and Indiana have twenty-eight each, Pennsylvania has 
twenty-six, Michigan nine and Massachusetts seven. The Bay State s seven 
colleges have a combined income of $125,458 per annum more than Ohio's 
twenty-six. 

— It is stated by an Egyptian traveler that there is a Mohammedan Uni- 
versity, 900 years older than Oxford, situated at Cairo, and is still flourish- 
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ing, as in the days of Arabian conquests. It contains but one* room ; the 
floor is paved, and the roof is supported by 400 columns. Ten thousand 
students are said to be educated there to preach the Moslem faith. — Ex, 

— Two dozen students of the State University at Lexington, Kentncky^ 
left recently, because of the discharge of one of their number, who had a ' 
doctor's certificate of inability to study. The students opposed his forcible- 
removal with rifle in hand, and a paper in his favor signed by sixty-three 
students falling to have effect, all who could immediately leave did so and 
others. are preparing to follow. — The Undergraduate, % 

— The following are the records made at the spring athletic meeting : One 
hundred yards dash, 11 1-5 seconds. Half mile run 2 minutes, 8 4-5 seconds. 
Throwing hammer 88 feet 9 inches. Mile run 4 minutes 483^ seconds^ 
Putting shot 35 feet 8}^ inches; 440 yards dash 573^ seconds. Running 
broad jump 18 feet. Mile walk 7 minutes 37 seconds; 220 yards dash 25' 
2-5 seconds. Two mile bicycle race 7 minutes 1534 seconds. 

— A writer for the News complains that after choosing an " optional" a 
Yale man must leave the hour of recitation to the faculty, while at Harvard- 
one may choose the hour when he wishes to recite. The Harvard system 
thus provides for the interests of athletics, by enabling the members of the 
nine or crew to get together for practice without interfering with recitations^ 
Yale is handicapped in this respect, and in behalf of athletics the writer 
urges a change. 



Exclianires. 



— We insert below two articles, clipped from the Cornell Daily Sun, The 
first, in view of the recent ball game, Cornell vei-sus Hamilton, speaks for 
itself. It means that the athletic council, after considering the matter, de- 
termined to run in Mr. Hall, the catcher, despite the manly opposition of 
the Sun, The Sun is not backward in expressing its doubts as to the fair- 
ness of the committee's action. ' It says, squarely, that Mr. Hall ought not 
to play on a straight college nine. It was the understanding of the league 
that no '* Hessians" were to be employed. We have adhered religiously to 
the agreement. • Indeed, thus far, Cornell is the only backslider. The Sun^ 
however, has faced the matter, and put itself on record as a lover of fair- 
ness and good faith ; 

To the Students of Cornell University: 

The Athl^ic Council having fully investigated the matter of the differ- 
ences between the base ball directors and the Cornell Sun, have unanimously 
decided that the position taken by the directors is right and perfectly tena- 
ble. By Order of the Athletic Council. 

In another column we print a communication from the Alhletic CounciL 
It is doubtless to be understood from the communication that by the '* posi- 
tion taken by the base ball directors," is meant the determination finally 
arrived at to play Mr. Hall on the ball nine if deemed advisable. This is 
what seems to be the meaning of the communication, although no decided 
"position" had, as we understood, been taken by the Athletic Council. If 
this is the right interpretation of their decision we may say that, having 
failed to select a competent nine from such as we have understood to have 
been practicing faithfully here durmg the winter, we only hope, for the suc- 
cess of our nine and for the athletic reputation of the University, that the 
•* position " may not be questioned bv the other membei's of the league and 
that it may be considered by them also to be ** right and tenable." That it 
tvill be brought into question there is only too good reason to fear. — Sun. 
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— Dartmouth college has contributed $1,300 for the support of the Uni- 
versity nine, and expect a much higher place in the list this year than last. 

— In the recent alumni trustee canvass the religious attitude of the candi- 
dates has been made much of; it even being declared that this should decide 
the point at issue. 

— The Senior class will place on the campus as a class stone a fine statue 
of Augustus, recently purchased in Rome, Italy. Parlati*s orchestra will 
furnish the Commencement music. 

— The mumble-the-peg tournament, the annual athletic sport of DePauw 
University will be held as soon as the weather and the condition of the ath- 
letic grounds will permit. — Ptincetonian, 

— The dining association at Harvard is a growing success. It will seat 
about 800, and in point of sBsthetic excellence would satisfy the most exact- 
ing. The average price of board is $4 per week. 

— Harvard graduates are asked to subscFibe to a fund to enable an Ameri- 
can gentleman, now abroad to continue his research into the ancestry of 
John Harvard, after whom the college is named — Ex, 

-^The rate of interest on the endowment funds of the college averaged 
5.54 per cent., the last fiscal year. The securities purchased by the treas- 
urer himself have yielded an income of 5.24 per cent. 

— The faculty of Cornell have adopted a rule which prevents any student 
from taking more than fifteen hours per week. The object is to discourage 
the tendency to undertake more work than can be properly done. 

— French or German has been made a full equivalent for Greek in the 
University of Toronto. No more compulsory Greek at Harvard in the cur- 
riculum or entrance examination by a faculty vote of thirty to two. 

— Tufts College has received about $40,000 by the will of Miss Harriet H. 
Fago, of Marlboro. This sum will probably be used to establish a profes- 
sorship of English literature, a need which the college has long felt. 

— The Fisk mill suit, which has been in the courts for nearly two years, 
has suddenly acquired new interest. Important documents have recently 
been presented in evidence, which will probably strengthen the cause of the 
university. 

— The collegians of France and the young ladies of the various boarding 
schools have determined this year to go without the prizes awarded them 
annually, so that the money spent in them may be used to aid the wounded 
soldiers in Tonquin. 

— Princeton has a comprehensive course in electives,but a number of discip- 
linary branches are required — the true system for the development of a broad 
culture. Dr. McCosh believes in laying a solid foundation, in completing 
the foundation, afterwards the student may dictate what the superstructure 
shall be. 

— Ohio, with thirty-five colleges, has more than any other State in the 
Union. New York and Indiana have twenty-eight each, Pennsylvania has 
twenty-six, Michigan nine and Massachusetts seven. The Bay State s seven 
colleges have a combined income of $125,458 per annum more than Ohio's 
twenty-six. 

— It is stated by an Egyptian traveler that there is a Mohammedan Uni- 
versity, 900 years older than Oxford, situated at Cairo, and is still flourish- 
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ing, as in the days of Arabian conquests. It contains but one* room ; the 
floor is paved, and the roof is supported by 400 columns. Ten thousand 
students are said to be educated there to preach the Moslem faith. — Ex. 

— Two dozen students of the State University at I iexin^on, Kentucky^ 
left recently, because of the discharge of one of their number, who had a ' 
doctor's certificate of inability to study. The students opposed his forcible- 
removal with rifle in hand, and a paper in his favor signed by sixty-three 
students falling to have effect, all who could immediately leave did so and 
others.are preparing to follow. — The Undergradtiate. % 

— The following are the records made at the spring athletic meeting: One 
hundred yards dash, 11 1-5 seconds. Half mile run 2 minutes, 8 4-5 seconds. 
Throwing hammer 88 feet 9 inches. Mile run 4 minutes 483^ seconds.. 
Putting shot 35 feet 8}^ inches; 440 yards dash 57}^ seconds. Running 
broad jump 18 feet. Mile walk 7 minutes 37 seconds; 220 yards dash 25- 
2-5 seconds. Two mile bicycle race 7 minutes 15^^^ seconds. 

— A writer for the News complains that after choosing an " optional" a 
Yale man must leave the hour of recitation to the faculty, while at Harvard- 
one may choose the hour when he wishes to recite. The Harvard system 
thus provides for the interests of athletics, by enabling the members of the 
nine or crew to get together for practice without interfering with recitations.. 
Yale is handicapped in this respect, and in behalf of athletics the writer 
urges a change. 



Exclianires. 



— We insert below two articles, clipped from the Cornell Daily Sun. The 
first, in view of the recent ball game, Cornell vei*sus Hamilton, speaks for 
itself. It means that the athletic council, after considering the matter, de- 
termined to run in Mr. Hall, the catcher, despite the manly opposition of 
the Sun. The Sun is not btickward in expressing its doubts as to the fair- 
ness of the committee's action. ' It says, squarely, that Mr. Hall ought not 
to play on a straight college nine. It was the understanding of the league 
that no ** Hessians" were to be employed. We have adhered religiously to 
the agreement. ■ Indeed, thus far, Cornell is the only backslider. The SuUr 
however, has faced the matter, and put itself on record as a lover of fair- 
ness and good faith : 

To the Students of Cornell University: 

The Athl^ic Council having fully investigated the matter of the differ- 
ences between the base ball directors and the Cornell Sun^ have unanimously 
decided that the position taken by the directoi*s is right and perfectly tenai- 
ble. By Order of the Athletic Council. 

In another column we print a communication from the Alhletic CounciL 
It is doubtless to be understood from the communication that by the '* posi- 
tion taken by the base ball directors," is meant the determination finally 
arrived at to play Mr. Hall on the ball nine if deemed advisable. This is 
what seems to be the meaning of the communication, although no decided 
** position" had, as we understood, been taken by the Athletic Council. If 
this is the right interpretation of their decision we may say that, having 
failed to select a competent nine from such as we have understood to have 
been practicing faithfully here during the winter, we only hope, for the suc- 
cess of our nine and for the athletic reputation of the University, that the 
"position" may not be ouestioned bv the other meinbei-s of the league and 
that it may be considered by them also to be *' right aud tenable." That it 
will be brought into question there is only too good reason to fear. — Sun. 
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— When the Argo and Athenaeum bade us farewell, it seemed that their 
places would be hard to fill. We expected to miss the voices of the Muse 
that dwelleth amidst the Berkshire Hills. But that old adage, there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, is again verified. The Muse sings 
as sweetlv f rom the pages of the Fortnight and the Williams Lit, as she 
sang of old, when Jason heaved the log. The change is a success; indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, since the Argo and Athen<ieum have given up 
their lives that it might be realized. 

— The Ann Arbor Chronicle is notable for its well sustained editorials. In 
this respect it has few equals. The subjects cover a wide range and are gen- 
erallv well handled. 

— We acknowleilge the receipt of Harper's Weekly for a month or two past. 
The illustrations of the Riel rebellion nave been excellent. The cartoons 
are as pithy as ever, but most praiseworthy is the attitude of cordial sup- 
port, adopted by the paper towards Mr. Cleveland in his reform policy. 



• •• 



PickiugTH aud Stealiugrs. 

— Prof, in Physics: Miss E., ** What is a voltaic couple?" Miss E: "A 
couple sparking." 

AT EVENING. 

Upon this mossy bank I lie, 
A light breeze stirring fitfully 
Wakes a low murmur in the leaves 
And pasoes by. 

Far, far below I see the ripe wheat sheaves 
•Checquer the fields with eastward lengthening shade. 
An evening stillness on the plam is laid. 
And where the elms droop to kiss the stream. 
And where the hills dream on their endless dream. 
The night is near ; 

Softly the shadows now increase. 
The voices of the woodland cease, 
'The stars look forth from heaven and whisper peace — 
The night is here. — Yale Lit, 

— ^Darkey: " Be<Vs too short, sah! Why, last night a gemm'n taller 'n 
you «lept in dar. I 'member it 'cause he didn't pay his bill." Tourist: 
** Of course. Pound himself short in the morning. A natural consequence ! " 
— Spectator, 

— A good college paper is worth more for the moral and gentlemanly tone 
of college life than a whole library of by-laws and an army of family spies. 
— N. Y. Independent. 

SONG. — JACK FALSTAFF'S SACK. —RONDEAU. 

Jack Falstaflfs sack Was rich and rare 
As many merry bards declare ; 
It had a flavor auite divine, 
And jolly Jack aid ne'er decine 
To drain his bumper's gen'rous share. 
It drove away foreboding care 
And banished trouble — Jack knew where; 
This rich old flood of Spanish wine- 
Jack Falstaff's sack. 

To drink like Jack, my boy, beware. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
Right merrily the beakers shine, 
Here's health to thee! here's wealth to thine! 
And while we drink, we'll troll the air — 
Jack FalstaflTs sack. — Williams Fortnight. 
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— Why is a Freshman like a telescope? Because he is easily drawn out, 
easily seen through, and easily shut up. 

— Miss Ethel (innocently): "Why, Mr. Browne, how sober you are to- 
night. " The Rev. Mr. Browne (in some alarm, absent-mindedly) : * * To-night, 
yes; but " — recovering himself and with much dignity — ** have you ever seen 
me otherwise. Miss Ethel?" — Life. 

— Over 1,200 professional base ball players were engaged in the game last 
year. There are five leagues in the United States : The League, American 
Association, Eastern League, Northwestern and the Union Association. 

Fully two million balls are used by all the players in the country. — Crimson 

• 

ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO. 

They were driving in the moonlight. 

While the moon was new. 
In a little village wagon, 

Just for two. 

But, alas, the horse was i-estive. 

So, in fear of harm 
Neither of his hands were idle. 

Neither arm. 

Was it that the back was awkward, 

That she, by his side, 
Softly touched his left arm near her — 

Softly sighed. 

Then with bashful glance, but roguish. 

Knowing he'd connive. 
Whispered low, amid her blushes, 

**I can drive." — Courant. 

— After dinner orator: ** It's in the wonderful insight inter 'uman nature 
that Dickens gets the pull over Thackeray; but on tother hand, it's in the 
brilliant shafts of satire, t'gether with a keen sense o' humor, that Thackens 
gets the pull on Dickery. It's just this: Thickery is the humorist, and 
Dackens is the satirist. ' But, after all, it's 'bsurd to instoot any comparison 
between Dackeryand Thickens." 

NOW. 

The youthful poet once more sings 

Of flowers and a rural divinity ; 
The athlete enters the class-room late, 

And flunks with equanimity. 

The ancient gag once more appears 

Of spooning at night at the wicket ; 
The editor out to the ball game goes 

On a complimentary ticket. 

Many a **love game " now is played 

With the aid of a tennis net ; 
The Soph's mustachlet is now observed 

With the frequent Bock beer wet. 

PARTING. 

Two blushing cheeks, two bright blue eyes; 
A gentle struggle for the prize ; 
Two laughing Tips, a farewell kiss. 
What pleasant sorrow parting is. 

A red rose fixed above your heart 
By two fair hands with loving art. 
A pled£:e of faithfulness bestowing — 
Would we could always be just going. — Ux, 
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— When the Argo and Athenaeum bade us farewell, it seemed that their 
places would be hard to fill. We expected to miss the voices of the Muse 
that dwelleth amidst the Berkshire Hills. But that old adage, there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever were cauffht, is again verified. The Muse sings 
as sweetlv f rom the pages of %\iQ Fortnight and the Williams Lit. as she 
sang of old, when Jason heaved the log. The change is a success; indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, since the Argo and Athermeum have given up 
their lives that it miglit be realized. 

— The Ann Arbor Chronicle is notable for its well sustained editorials. In 
this respect it has few equals. The subjects cover a wide range and are gen- 
erally well handled. 

— We acknowledge the receipt of Harper's Weekly for a month or two past. 
The illustrations of the Riel rebellion nave been excellent. The cartoons 
•are as pithy as ever, but most praiseworthy is the attitude of cordial sup- 
fK)rt, adopted by the paper towards Mr. Cleveland in his reform policy. 



• •• 



PickingTM and Stealings. 

— Prof, in Physics: Miss E., *• What is a voltaic couple?" Miss E: ''A 
couple sparking." 

AT EVENING. 

Upon this mossy bank I lie, 
A light breeze stirring fitfully 
Wakes a low murmur in the leaves 
And pasoes by. 

Far, far below I see the ripe wheat sheaves 
•Checquer the fields with eastward lengthening shade. 
An evening stillness on the plain is laid. 
And where the elms droop to kiss the stream. 
And where the hills dream on their endless dream, 
The night is near; 

Softly the shadows now increase, 
The voices of the woodland cease, 
'The stars look forth from heaven and whisper peace — 
The night is here. — Yale Lit, 

— .'Darkey: "Bed's too short, sah! Why, last night a gemm'n taller 'n 
you «lept in dar. I 'member it 'cause he didn't pay his bill." Tourist: 
* * Of course. Found himself short in the morning. A natural consequence ! " 
— Spectator. 

— A good college paper is worth more for the moral and gentlemanly tone 
of college life than a whole library of by-laws and an army of family spies. 
— N. I, Independent. 

SONG. — JACK FALSTAFF'S SACK. —RONDEAU. 

Jack Falstafli's sack Was rich and rare 
As many merry bards declare ; 
It had a flavor auite divine. 
And jolly Jack aid ne'er decine 
To drain his bumper's gen'rous share. 
It drove away foreboding care 
And banished trouble — Jack knew where; 
This rich old flood of Spanish wine- 
Jack Falstaff's sack. 

To drink like Jack, my boy, beware. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
Right merrily the beakers shine, 
Here's health to thee! here's wealth to thine! 
And while we drink, we'll troll the air- 
Jack Falstaflf's sack.— Williams Fortnight, 
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—Why is a Freshman like a telescope? Because he is easily drawn out, 
easily seen through, and easily shut up. 

— Miss Ethel (innocently): ** Why, Mr. Browne, how sober you are to- 
night." The Rev. Mr. Browne (in some alarm, absent-mindedly) : ** To-night, 
yes; but " — ^recovering himself and with much dignity — " have you ever seen 
me otherwise, Miss Ethel? ''—Life. 

— Over 1,200 professional base ball players were engaged in the game last 
year. There are five leagues in the United States : The League, American 
Association, Eastern League, Northwestern and the Union Association. 

Tullytwo million balls are used by all the players in the country. — Crimson 

• 

ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO. 

They were driving in the moonlight. 

While the moon was new, 
In a little village wagon, 

Just for two. 

But, alas, the horse was i:«stive. 

So, in fear of harm 
Neither of his hands were idle. 

Neither arm. 

Was it that the back was awkward. 

That she, by his side. 
Softly touched his left arm near her — 

Softly sighed. 

Then with bashful glance, but roguish, 

Knowing he'd connive. 
Whispered low, amid her blushes, 

**I can drive." — Gourant. 

—After dinner orator: " It's in the wonderful insight inter 'uman nature 
that Dickens gets the pull over Thackeray; but on tother hand, it's in the 
brilliant shafts of satire, t'gether with a keen sense o' humor, that Thackens 

gJts the pull on Dickery. It's just this: Thickery is the humorist, and 
ackens is the satirist. • But. after all, it's 'bsurd to instoot any comparison 
between Dackeryand Thickens." 

NOW. 

The youthful poet once more sings 

Of flowers and a rural divinity ; 
The athlete enters the class-room late. 

And flunks with equanimity. 

The ancient gag once mor« appears 

Of spooning at night at the wicket ; 
The editor out to the ball game goes 

On a complimentary ticket. 

Many a ** love game " now is played 

With the aid of a tennis net ; 
The Soph's mustachlet is now observed 

With the frequent Bock beer wet. 

PARTING. 

Two blushing cheeks, two bright blue eyes ; 
A gentle struggle for the prize ; 
Two laughing lips, a farewell kiss, 
What pleasant sorrow parting is. 

A red rose fixed above your heart 
By two fair hands with loving art. 
A pledge of faithfulness bestowing— 
Would we could always he just going. — JEx. 
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— When the Argo and Athetiaeum bade us farewell, it seemed that their 
places would be hard to fill. We expected to miss the voices of the Muse 
that dwelleth amidst the Berkshire Hills. But that old adage, there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, is again verified. The Muse sings 
AS sweetlv f rom the pages of the Fortnight and the Williams Lit. as she 
sang of old, when Jason heaved the log. The change is a success ; indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, since the Argo and Athenaeum have given up 
their lives that it might be realized. 

— The Ann Arbor Chronicle is notable for its well sustained editorials. In 
this respect it has few equals. The subjects cover a wide range and are gen- 
erally well handled. 

— We acknowledge the receipt of Harper's Weekly for a month or twojpast. 
The illustrations of the Riel rebellion nave been excellent. The cartoons 
•are as pithy as ever, but most praiseworthy is the attitude of cordial sup- 
port, adopted by the paper towards Mr. Cleveland in his reform policy. 
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PickingH and Stealings. 

— Prof, in Physics: Miss E., *• What is a voltaic couple?" Miss E: "A 
couple sparking." 

AT EVENING. 

Upon this mossy bank I lie, 
A light breeze stirring fitfullv 
Wakes a low murmur in the leaves 
And pasoes by. 

Far, far below I see the ripe wheat sheaves 
-Checquer the fields with eastward lengthening shade. 
An evening stillness on the plam is laid. 
And where the elms droop to kiss the stream. 
And where the hills dream on their endless dream, 
The night is near; 

Softly the shadows now increase. 
The voices of the woodland cease, 
'The stars look forth from heaven and whisper peace — 
The night is here. — Yale Lit. 

— ."Darkey: "Bed's too short, sah! Why, last night a gemm'n taller 'n 
you «lept in dar. I 'member it 'cause he didn't pay his bill." Tourist: 
** Of course. Found himself short in the morning. A natural consequence ! " 
— Spectator, 

— A good college paper is worth more for the moral and gentlemanly tone 
of college life than a whole library of by-laws and an army of family spies. 
— N. Y. Independent. 

SONG. — JACK FALSTAFF'S SACK. —RONDEAU. 

Jack Falstafli's sack Was rich and rare 
As many merry bards declare ; 
It had a flavor auite divine, 
And jolly Jack aid ne'er decine 
To drain his bumper's gen'rous share. 
It drove away foreboding care 
And banished trouble — Jack knew where; 
This rich old flood of Spanish wine- 
Jack Falstaff's sack. 

To drink like Jack, my boy, beware, 
But that is neither here nor there. 
Right merrily the beakers shine, 
Here's health to thee ! here's wealth to thine ! 
And while we drink, we'll troll the air — 
Jack Falstaflf's sack. — Williams Fortnight. 
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— Why is a Freshman like a telescope? Because he is easily drawn out, 
easily seen through, and easily shut up. 

— Miss Ethel (innocently): ** Why, Mr. Browne, how sober you are to- 
night." The Rev. Mr. Browne (in some alarm, absent-mindedly) ; " To-night, 
yes; but " — recovering himself and with much dignity — " have you ever seen 
me otherwise, Miss Ethel?" — Life. 

— Over 1,200 professional base ball players were engaged in the game last 
year. There are five leagues in the United States : The League, American 
Association, Eastern League, Northwestern and the Union Association. 

TuUy two million balls are used by all the players in the country. — Crimson 
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ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO. 

They were driving in the moonlight. 

While the moon was new, 
In a little village wagon, 

Just for two. 

* But, alas, the horse was i:«stive. 

So, in fear of harm 
Neither of his hands were idle. 
Neither arm. 

Was it that the back was awkward, 

That she, by his side. 
Softly touched his left arm near her — 

Softly sighed. 

Then with bashful glance, but roguish. 

Knowing he'd connive. 
Whispered low, amid her blushes, 

**I can drive." — Courant. 

— After dinner orator: " It's in the wonderful insight inter 'uman nature 
that Dickens gets the pull over Thackeray ; but on tother hand, it's in the 
brilliant shafts of satire, t'gether with a keen sense o' humor, that Thackens 
gets the pull on Dickery. It's just this: Thickery is the humorist, and 
Dackens is the satirist. * But. after all, it's 'bsurd to instoot any comparison 
between Dackery and Thickens." 

NOW. 

The youthful poet once more sings 

Of flowers and a rural divinity ; 
The athlete enters the class-room late. 

And flunks with equanimity. 

The ancient gag once more appears 

Of spooning at night at the wicket ; 
The editor out to the ball game goes 

On a complimentary ticket. 

Many a *' love game " now is played 

With the aid of a tennis net ; 
The Soph's mustachlet is now observed 

With the frequent Bock beer wet. 

PARTING. 

Two blushing cheeks, two bright blue eyes ; 
A gentle struggle for the prize ; 
Two laughing Tips, a farewell kiss. 
What pleasant sorrow parting is. 

A red rose flxed above your heart 
By two fair hands with loving art. 
A pledge of faithfulness bestowing — 
Would we could always he just going. — JEx, 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— Daniel Huntington, '36, has l)een reelected President of the National 
Academy of Design. 

— Seward D. Allen, '78, and Charles M. Parkhurst, '80, are law-part- 
ners in Duluth, Minn. 

' — Rev. Dr. James Eells, '44, of Lane Seminary, will spend his summer 
vacation in California. 

—After July 1, Paul Dakin, '84, will be found at Cherry Valley, as as- 
sistant cashier in the National Central Bank. 

— Franklin A. Spencer, '82, will remain another year in Smith Academy, 
St. Louis, Mo., with' an increase of salary. 

— Hop. LeRoy Parker, '65, for fifteen years a member of the Michigan 
bar, has removed to Buffalo, and opened a law office at 345 Washington 
street. 

— The preacher for 1886 before the alumni of Auburn Seminary, will be 
Rev. Robert L. Bachman, '71, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Utica. 

— Rev. Charles H.' Phillips, '82, a recent graduate of Auburn Seminary, 
was ordained as an evangelist by the Presbytery of Cayuga, Friday evening. 
May 9. 

— Union College is without a president, and the baccalaureate sermon be- 
fore its graduating class will be delivered June 21, by Rev. Dr. James H. 
EcoB, '69, of Albany. 

— The address before the Y. M. C. A. of Rochester University at its next 
commencement will be delivered by Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, of 
Philadelpliia, Pa. 

— At the General Term of the Supreme Court in Albany, May 8, Clement 
G. Martin, '83, was atlraitted to the bar as one of the graduates of the Al- 
bany Law School. 

— Rev. C. S. Stowits, '72, of Niagara Falls, preached the sermon. May 
12th, at the installation of Rev. W. A. Beecher, '74, as pastor of the church 
in Barry Centre. 

— At the annual meeting in New York of the State Associated Press, 
S. N. Dexter North, '69, of the Utica Morning Herald, was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1885-6. 

— At the Half-Century Anniversary of Delaware Literary Institute, in 
Franklin, 'June 24, the historical address will be delivered by Rev, James 
Douglass, '45, of Pulaski, N. Y» 

— Granville I. Chittenden, '84, is a law student in the office of Rich 
Nobles & Stonar, Chicago, 111. ; and John A. Dalzell, '84, a law student in 
the office of Parker & Mclntyre, Potsdam. 

— The first annual report of Permanent Secretary J. A. Adair, '84, of Lane 
Seminary, is promptly issued, and gives very desirable information. The 
next report should be in a form more convenient for filing or binding. 

— While the General Assembly is in session. Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, '64, 
of Freeport, 111., supplies the pulpit of the Thirteenth Street Church, in 
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New York City, of which his father was a prominent member forty years 
ago. 

— The annual statement of Rev. William H. Albright, '76, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Auburn, places the total membership at 444. 
Of this number 96 were received during the past year. Feed H. Fay, *77, 
is the treasurer of this very prosperous church. 

— About a year ago. Rev. Joseph E. Scott, *59, now^ of Menlo Park, Cal., 
was married to a daughter of the late Rev. Joseph G. Cochran, '42, a Per* 
sian missionary, whose widow and son are still living at Oroomiah, in Per- 
sia. Mr. Scott was ten years a missionary in Van, Turkey. 

—Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, of New York city, and Rev. S. W. Eddy, 
'75, of Beverly, Mass., are busily engaged in organizing plans for class re- 
unions on Wednesday, July 1st. Such industrious and patient secretaries 
are very useful in looking up the stray sons of the ** Mother on the Hill." 

— "Phansy the pheelings" of Charles Dudley Warner, '51, at a recent 
reception in New Orleans, when he was introduced to a Daisy Miller from 
Texas, who responded to his greeting with a smile of confident archness, 
* 'Ah! yes. I have heard of you and your safe medicines! They are per- 
fectly splendid!" 

— The new Presbyterian Church in Charleston, West Virginia, was dedi- 
cated Monday evening, April 27th. Col. E. L. Buttrick, '42, Chairman of 
the Building Committee, made a beautiful address, reciting the trials and 
struggles through which a grand success had been achieved. The cost of 
the church was over $27,000. 

— The First Presbyterian Church of Santa Rosa, Cal., is in a most pros- 
perous condition, having received forty new members since the present pastor, 
Rev. Seward M. Dodge, '72, entered upon his work. At the communion 
service of April 12, two infants were baptized and eight new members were 
received into the Church. 

— Principal A. G. Benedict, '72, has secured an attractive speaker. Rev. 
Dr. Justus Clement French, to deliver the annual address before the Barrett- 
Browning Society of Houghton Seminary, June 17. Dr. French is a grad" 
uate of Williams College, and pastor of one of the largest Pi*esbyterian 
churches in Newark, N. J. 

— The office of presidential elector was filled in 1840 by Hon. Peter B. 
Porter, 26, of Niagara Falls; in 1856 by Hon. William S. Sayre, '24, of 
Bainbridge; in 1864 by Hon. Anson S. Miller, '35, then of Rockford, III; 
in 1868 by Hon. Charles W. Clisbee, '56, of Cassopolis, Mich. ; in 1884 by 
Hon. Andrew Shuman, '54, of Chicago, HI. 

— Rev. Wallace B. Lucas, '66, closes the sixteenth year of his prosper- 
ous pastorate at Meridian with a vacation of three months, which his peo- 
ple urge upon his acceptance. He will spend the summer months in the 
Western States, and during his absence the Meridian pulpit will be supplied 
by Rev. John C. Mead, '83, recently licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Chemung. 

— Mrs. Henrietta Griffin Bennett, widow of Judge Philander Bennett, 
'16, died in Buffalo, May 5, 1885. She was born in Clinton, Oneida county, 
June 3, 1797, and was married to Judge Bennett, in December, 1817, while 
he was in business in Indiana. The couple made their bridal trip from 
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Clinton to Buffalo in a sleigh. The deceased leaves one son, Edward Ben- 
nett. Her brother, Levi T. Griffin, resides in Detroit Mich. 

— The Albany Press says Eugene B. Hastings, *58, having finished his 
labors for the season on the railroad commission report, has returned to Utica. 
Mr. Hastings has rendered valuable service during his stay in Albany, and will 
return to the office next season. He is one of the best statisticians in the 
state, accurate and thorough in his work, courteous and obliging in 
his manners, and has many friends who will be glad to welcome him back. 

— The many friends of Prof. John James Lewis, '64, late of Madison Uni- 
versity, will be glad to learn that Rev. Dr. Brooks has prepared a biography, 
which will soon be published. It will contain, besides a sketch of his life, 
three sermons and three lectures selected from his works. His lecture, en- 
titled ** The Legacy of Wales to America," will be included. The volume 
will be adorned by a steel portrait from the last photograph of the deceased. 

— May 3d, Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, received thirty-two new members 
into the Presbyterian Church, in Clinton. This makes an addition of fifty- 
four since the first of January. This honored church, the fourth in mem- 
bership in the Presbytery of Utica, was never more prosperous than now. 
Among the new members were several pupils of Rev. 1. 0. Best, '67, in the 
Clinton Grammar School, and of Principal A. G. Benedict, '72, in Hough- 
ton Seminary. 

— Louis F. GiROUX, '84, as one of the instructors in the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, finds himself in the midst of a religious movement such 
as has never been known in the history of the Syrian Mission. Twenty 
undergraduates in the regular college course have taken a stand for Christ, 
and show by their serious demeanor and profound attention to preaching, 
that they are in earnest. The conversion of twenty undergraduates is an 
event of unspeakable importance to Syria. 

— " John Ruskin impresses those who hear him most," says the Rev. Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, . '67, in the Christian UnioUj "as a man sometimes 
captious, sometimes cynical, sometimes grotesque, but always earnest, always 
intent on making things better than they are ; a man who may make those 
near him uncomfortable because of his infirmities, but who will leave the 
world better than he found it because of his sincerity, his appreciation of the 
beautiful, and his power of putting into deathless words the visions which 
he has seen." 

— It is definitely arranged that the address before the Y. M. C. A., next 
commencement will be delivered Sunday evening, June 27, by Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, '57, of Bethany Church, Philadelphia. The Oration be- 
fore the Society of Alumni will be delivered Wednesday evening, July 1, by 
Rev. Dr. Levi Parsons, '49, of Mount Morris, and the Poem by Mr. Clin 
TON ScoLLARD, '81, of Cambridge, Mass. Prof. Charles Kelsey, '60, of 
Marquette, Mich., will preside, and the Half-Century Letter will be fur- 
nished by Hon. Anson S. Miller, '35, of Santa Cruz, Cal. 

— The Rev. Dr. S. H. Gridley, '25, of Waterloo, has just resigned the 
office of treasurer of his Presbytery, after having performed its duties for 
forty years. His wish for relief from the responsibility was acceded to as a 
matter of course, but with real reluctance, and most fittingly the event 
drew out a unanimous minute testifying as to his faithfulness, and of the 
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great respect and affection cherished towards him by his brethren. Though 
now over four score years of age, Dr. Q^ridley is always heard with eager- 
ness whenever his strength suffices to preach. The men are few and rare 
that have maintained such a hold on the entire community, before which he 
has gone in and out for these fifty years. 

— In his annual report as President of the Charitable Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary of Chicago, Daniel Goodwin, Jr., *58, reveals a new form of ingrati- 
tude: 

"Within the past two years, two dispensary patients instituted suits for 
malpractice against three of the surgeons of the Infirmary. In one case, 
after the evidence for the prosecution was all in, the case was withdrawn by 
the prosecution, and in the other case a verdict of acquittal was rendered. 
The nlalice and hope of unjust gain prompting these prosecutions were ap- 
parent. The surgeons had done all that men accomplished and experienced 
in their specialty could do to relieve these patients.* 

— Rev. DwiGHT ScovBL. '54, was installed, May 14, as pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Kirkland, alias Manchester. Itev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, 
'51, as Moderator of the Pregbytery of Utica, presided, and gave the charge to 
the pastor. The sermon was preached by Rev. D. W. Big blow, '65, of 
Utica, and the charge to the people was given by Rev. I. 0. Bbst, '67, of 
the Clinton Grammar School. This, church, formerly connected with a 
Congregational association, became a part of Presbytery one year ago. Hav- 
ing for many years been in a very low state, it has revived of late and now 
enters upon a new era in its history, with a most acceptable pastor, who will 
continue to reside in the village of Clinton. 

— George T. Church, '80, of Saratoga Springs, has been elected to the 
position of Superintendent of Schools in Middletown, Orange County, to 
succeed Prof. H. R. Sanford, who has 'been appointed by State Superin- 
tendent W. B. Rugglbs, '49, one of the four State Conductors of Teachers' 
Institutes. Superintendent Church's salary will be $1,600. He will be 
heartily aided in all good endeavors at Middletown by Rev. John R. Lewis, 
'60, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, George H . Decker, '66, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education, by Howard Allison, '67, by Daniel Finn, 
'68, and by Dr. S. H. Talcott, '69, Superintendent of the Homoeopathic 
Asylum for the Insane. 

— Hon. Charles H. Truax, '67, will be the most popular and useful judge 
in the State of New York, if all his decisions are as commendable as the one 
which recently sent to the library of Hamilton College twenty-two volumes 
for the classical department, viz. : Knight's Greek Alphabet, Latham's 
English Language, Donaldson's Antigone, Currie's Horace, Lewis' Esop's 
Fables, Cameron's Athens and the Morea, Person's Tracts, Lloyd's Age of 
Pericles, Latham's Ethnographical Essays, Schomann's Assemblies of the 
Athenians, Stocker's Juvenal and Persius, MUller's Ancient Art and its 
Remains, Museum Criticum (2 vols.), Bentley's Works (3 vols.), Donaldson's 
Varronianus and New Cratylus, Browne's Greek Classical Literature, and 
Roman Classical Literature, Burgess' Greece and the Levant. 

— Under the direction of Superintendent Charles A. Babcock, '74, Penn- 
sylvania's Arbor Day was celebrated by the public schools of Oil City with 
appropriate exercises and great enthusiasm. Principal R. W. Hughes, '82, 
presided over the exercises of the High School, and the tree was named by 
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Miss Winegar, who in a clear voice said: **0 tree, I name you Washington 
If ring, and may you live to rejoice the hearts of men, even as he for whom 
you are named has done !" The pupils of each school were allowed to select 
a name for its chosen tree, and a sweet little girl in No. 3 stepping forward 
said: ** tree, 1 name you for the Commander-in-Chief of our school, C. A. 
Babcock, and may you live to be as tall and strong as he !" 

— The new book on "Christ Preaching to Spirits in Prison," by Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Love, '43, of South- Hadley, Mass., is highly commended by Dr. W. 
S. Tyler, who says that Dr. Love **has discussed the subject patiently and 
thoroughly, with much learning and ability, and the essay is a valuable 
contribution to the right understanding of some of those questions in es- 
chatology which are now agitating the public mind. His argument to 
prove that, if Christ did preach to departed spirits in Hades, it was proba- 
bly to the penitent and pious dead, while it is a return to an opinion which 
was widely prevalent in the early church, is particularly fresh and vigorous, 
and demands the especial consideration of those who, while they argue 
strenuously that Christ did preach to departed spirits in Hades, have taken 
for granted that he preached to those who, at the time, were still impeni- 
tent and unbelievmg." 

— Tuesday evening. May 12th, Rev. M. Woolsky Stryker, 72, late of 
CLolyoke, Mass., was duly installed as pastor of the South Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, delivered the charge 
to the pastor-elect. The charge was not only a charge, but a welcome — a 
welcome from the old pastor to the new, for Dr. Johnson, though he re- 
signed the pastorate of the Fourth Church nearly two years ago to go into 
the broader field of work of the Presbyterian Seminary, was still the last 
pastor of the cliurch, which for two years has been without a pastor. The 
charge, too, was the welcome of a friend, for the new pastor was a pupil of 
Dr. Johnson in the Auburn Theological Seminary. The services closed with 
an eloquent charge to the people by the Rev. D. C. Marquis, D. D., the 
singing of a hymn, and a benediction by the new pastor. Mr. Stryker be- 
gins his fourth pastorate in Chicago As a psistor he spent two years at 
Auburn, five years at Ithaca, and one and a half years at Holyoke. He is 
still in the prime of young manhood, being only 36 years of age. 

— So long as Dr. Edward Robinson, '16, lived, he maintained unques- 
tioned leadership in all biblical researches. It is now fifty years since the 
first edition of his Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek was published on the 
basis of Le Clerc and Newcome. The revised edition, in 1851, remodeled 
the work on the basis of Hahn, and gave it the standard character it has 
held ever since. No fifty years in the history of Christianity have witnessed 
such changes and such progress in the interpretation of the Bible as those 
just past. Without superseding this book, they are such as to call for the 
revision which it would have been sure to receive had Dr. Robinson lived. 
This work is now done by Prof. M. B. Riddle, of Hartford, who has substituted 
Tischendorf's text for the imperfect text of Hahn, introduced various read- 
ings accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and in the revised and many 
new notes, together with such other changes as were absolutely required. The 
Harmony is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of 
oiblical scholarship and which may carry forward through another genera- 
tion the good fruits of Dr. Robinson's work. 
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— The roll of Commissioners to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, now in session in 'Cincinnati, Ohio, includes the following names^ 
to which we prefix the names of two corresponding members: Rev. Dr' 
Henry Kendall, *40, Secretary of Home Missions; Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellin_ 
WOOD, '49, Secretary of Foreign Missions; Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, Clin 
ton; R^v. Dr. W. A. Bartlett, '52, Washington. D. C; Rev. W. W' 
Thorpe, '58, Centreville, Iowa; Rev. C. B. Austin, '63, Bismarck, Dakota; 
Rev. W. J. Jones, '68, Corydon, Ind. ; Rev. H. N. Payne, '68, Boone, 
Iowa; Rev. R. L. Bachman, '71, Dtica; Rev. A. A. Kiehle, '71, Milwaukee* 
Wis.; Rev. Randall Pease, '71, Waddmgton; Rev. William Reed, '71' 
Troy; Rev. M. F. Trippe, '72, Versailles; Rev. Hezekiah Webster, '72' 
Belle Valley, Pa.; Rev. C. T. Burnley, '73, Sennett; Rev. G. H. Payson, 
'73, Newton; Rev. F. H. Robinson, '74, Anaheim, Cal. ; Rev. E. B. Cobb, 
'75, Ramapo; Rev. J. G. Blue, '77, McGrawville. To this list may be added 
as Honorary Alumni, Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, '64, Brooklyn; Rev. Dr. G. F- 
Wis well, '66, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Rev. Dr. J. S. Stewart, '75, Towanda* 
Pa. 

— The London Academy prints a careful and discriminating review of the 
"Grammar of the German Language," by Prof H. C. G. Brandt, '72. Ac- 
cording to this competent trans- Atlantic authority, Professor Brandt's 
Grammar ** contains a scientific analysis of the phonetics of modern high 
German, an account of the history of the language and its relation to the 
other Teutonic dialects, and a treatise * on the accidence from the point of 
view of comparative philology. On the whole we consider it decidedly the 
best manual of its kind that has yet been published in English. Its princi- 
pal fault is the excessive conciseness of its statements. In the hands of a 
teacher who is an accomplished philologist, this fault will not greatly affect 
the usefulness of the book." By the way. our readers will not be paid for 
overlooking the article in this Monthly on ** The Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages as Disciplinary Studies." It derives a special interest from the fact 
that it was written by Professor Brandt as an undergraduate exercise, thir- 
teen years ago, with no prenjonition of recent debates on this question. It 
was good doctrine in 1872, and none the worse because its author now gives 
it a hearty amen from the chair of Modern Languages and Philology. 

— The public services of Hon. Morgan L. Martin, '24, of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, have won for him an enviable distinction in his adopted State. 
From 1831 to 1836 he was a member of the Legislative Council of Michigan, 
and the President of that Council in 1834-5. From 1838 to 1844 he was 
a member of the Legislative Council of Wisconsin, and its President in 
1844. In 1845-7 he was a delegate to the 29th Congress; in 1848 a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of Wisconsin, and its President; from 
1855 to 1858 a State Senator. From 1861 to J 865 he served as a major in 
the Union army. From 1866 to 1868 he was government agent for Indian 
tribes in the vicinity of Green Bay. In 1874 he was a member of the lower 
branch of the State Legislature. In 1875 he was elected Judge of the County 
Court of Calumet county, with probate jurisdiction ; has been reelected for 
a term that expires January 1, 1890. Judge Martin removed to Green Bay 
in 1827, before the Brothertown Indians settled there from Oneida Countv. 

' ft 

He was well acquainted with Thomas Dean, of Deansville, who frequently 
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visited Green Bay with companies of Indian emigrants from Deansville, 
and who is still remembered there as a man of integrity, kindness and unas> 
suming worth. 

— Capitalists and political economists find food for thought in the state- 
ment made by E. B. Elliott, '45, Actuary of the United States Treasury 
Department, who presents a computation of the average rates of interest 
realized to investors in certain securities, domestic and foreign, during the 
month of March, 1885, as follows: U. S. 4's maturing in 1907, 2,731 per 
cent.; U. S. 4J>^ maturing in 1891, 2,527 per cent.; Currency 6's maturing 
in 1887, 3,205 per cent. ; British 3 per cent, consols, 3,088 per cent. ; French 
3 per cent, rentes, 3,676 per cent. The tendency of interest to fall in this 
country has attracted no little attention. The three per cent, bonds of the 
United .States command a premium, and the earnings, on other securings 
show a lower rate than on either the British consols or the French rentes. 
The change in this respect within twenty years, is most remarkable. It has 
seriously aitected incomes from* capital, and has also driven capitalists into 
manufactures and real estate investments. Whether the process of reduc- 
tion in interest can go farther is matter of debate, but many shrewd observ- 
ers believe that the earnings of capital will go still lower. Capital seems to 
be increasing more rapidly than the uses for it. 

— The New York Evangelist has published a series of letters from Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Nelson, '40, which have the flavor of genuine Oriental experi- 
ences, and are full of religious interest. His last letter is dated Mount 
Hermon, February 16, 1885. 

We rested and took our luncheon under a tree, besides the copious 
fountain from which issues one of the branches of the Jordan. Our 
afternoon ride brought us to Banias. This dirty village is all that 
remains of CaBsarea-Phillippi, except prostrate columns and fragments 
of hewn and carved stone from its ruined edifices. These are strewn far 
along the plain over which that city extended when Jesus came into the 
coasts of Cajsarea-Phillippi and took three of His disciples up into the moun- 
tain to witness His transfiguration. Thus it has happened to me to be near 
the three places in which the Lord disclosed His glory to mortal vision be- 
fore 1 visit the scenes of His humiliation. I sailed in sight of Patmos on 
Sabbath, December i4th. 1 was in Damascus. December 25th. Now for 
many days I have been frequently in sight of Hermon, and this ride to 
Banias has taken me along near the base of the southern end of the range, 
upon some one of the summits of which, or in some more secluded recess 
among them, the unveiling of Christ's glory probably occurred. Let us be 
thankful that the precise locality cannot be known; for who can tell what 
idolatry would have desecrated it? 

— Rev. D. L. Leonard, '59, has his post of duty at Salt Lake City. Utah, 
as one of the Superintendents of the American Home Missionary Society. 
His article of forty pages on "Mormonism" \\\ the Bihliotheca Sctcra, for 
January, gives the results of thorough study and very careful observation. 
He agrees with other writers in finding that Mormonism is adapted to the 
intellectual capacities of the masses, the multitude of the ignorant and poor, 
the wretxihed, the pariahs of society. To these are offered just what they 
are sure always to hunger for, bold assumption and boundless assertion, 
great show of authority, these helping to certitude in faith; salvation by 
forms, by the legerdemain of rite, the hocus-pocus of initiation and anoint- 
ing ; literal interpretation of the Scriptures and profuse quotation of texts, 
and specially such as are set in the poetical and obscure diction of the 
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prophets. The same minds delight in prodigies. ** Omne ignotum pro 
mirifico,'^ The more mysterious the more true. The secresy, too, of the 
endowments has a charm, and as well the offices and titles which each one 
may possess. Of such gew-gaws and tinsel this church has unlimited store. 
And who is not flattered bv the assurance that he is of the few wise and 
blessed of the race, that the many outside his coterie are foolish and doomed I 
No doubt, also, by setting the standard of morality so lamentably low, and 
offering salvation to the worst on such easy terms as external obedience and 
service, thousands have been captured and held. The promise, too, of land 
is a lure to many." 

— Ex-Governor Gilbert C. Walker, '54, of Virginia, died at his residence, in 
the 52d year of his age, of consumption and heart disease. Governor Walker 
was a native of Binghamton. He removed to Virginia in 1865. He settled 
in Norfolk, where he established the law firm of Chandler & Walker. At 
the close of the war he was instrumental in the establishment of the Nationa* 
Exchange Bank of Norfolk, and was elected its president. While filling 
this position he was nominated for and elected governor, in 1869, and served 
four years. He was subsequently elected to Congiess from the third district 
for two terms. He subsequently removed to New York and entered upon 
the practice of law. At the time of his death he was president of the New 
York City Underground Railroad Company. 

A correspondent of the Utica Observer writes that in August, 1877, at the 
White Sulphur Springs, in West Virginia, on the occasion of the grandest 
society event of the season — the Robert E. Lee monument ball — the mos^ 
kingly appearing man in the assemblage was Gilbert C. Walker. He was' 
during his sojourn in Virginia, regarded as the handsomest man in the State- 
His splendid figure, luxuriant white hair, rosy cheeks and dark moustache, 
his poise, courtliness and conversational powers, exceptionally distinguished 
him. The wonderful majority thrown for him when a candidate for gover- 
nor of Virginia attested his winning qualities. He had then been a resident 
of that State but four years. 

— At the last meeting of the Saratoga "Round Table," Editor A. L. Blair> 
'72, read a wide-reaching essay on "The Victorian Age," which might 
have prompted a vote of thanks in the form of a Dickens enthusiasm. "My 
God! What a pleasure it is to listen to a man who can write!" Mr. Blair 
made a forcible plea in favor of the theory that the reign of Queen Victoria 
is the most interesting and the most creditable in British annals since the 
days of Elizabeth. The Victorian age in any and all respects shines con- 
spicuously and afar when compared with the reigns of the Queen's Hanover- 
ian predecessors. At last the British throne is clean and decent ; at last, - 
the sceptre is wielded by virtue and culture and enlightenment, such as be- 
fits a great people to which has been entrusted more varied and fundamental 
human interests than to any other nation in the world. There is no Amer- 
ican who is not proud of having descended from the inhabitants of that 
sterling little island across the sea. How much we owe to having inherited 
their blood, speech, modes of thought, love of freedom and political, social 
and religious institutions cannot be overestimated. England has faults, 
and grave ones too ; she is intensely self-centered and is too often heedless 
of the rights of her neighbors, but it is the solidest of all the 
powers. Its energies have pierced to the centre of every intellectual and in- 
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dustrial pursuit. It has established an empire by the side of which the old 
Boman world seems limited, and it has added more to the sum total of 
human intelligence and comfort and happiness than any other nation in 
history. 

— General Grant received his second nomination for the presidency in 
June, 1872, at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. The nomination was 
moved by Hon. Gebeit Smith, '18, whose name stood first on the list of New 
York delegates to the National Republican Convention. " There were four 
thousand men in t]ie Academy of Music. At the name of Gerrit Smith 
every one of them was on his feet ; every hat swung; every tongue was 
loosed; every heart went out to the great emancipator. That ovation to 
Gerrit Smith showed that the Republican party was still in full accord with 
those who founded it, who put their individual principles into its corner 
stones. It showed the party still anxious to accept the councils of the men 
who first led it. It showed the party deeply and profoundly grateful for 
the pioneer guidance of men like Gerrit Smith; and there was a touch of 
pathos in the fact, that some, who once stood by him, had left the party to 
fight its good fight without their aid, while he still stood by it fast and firm. 
Mr. Smith's speech was listened to with profound respect and reverence. 
Every eye was riveted upon his still straight, large, but somewhat unsteady 
form, as he approached the platform. His voice was low and tremulous, 
yet not one word that he uttered was lost by any in the tiers on tiei-s of 
men. " Who shall it be ?" asked he, s|>eaking of the choice of a chief mag- 
istrate by the people. ** Grant !" came on the wings of a stentorian voice 
on the outskirts of the parquette. " Grant ! Grant!" echoed back a dozen 
delegations from every secticm of the Union. The shout went up from row 
to row, from tier to tier, until the roof seemed doomed. ** You all say 
Grant," responded Gerrit Smith, after ten minutes had subdued the enthu- 
siasm of the convention and his voice could again be heard. ** I agree with 
you. I say Grant, because he was the saviour of his country. Because he 
has blessed his country in time of peace." 

—The annual sermon before the Alumni of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary was delivered Wednesday evening. May [6, by Rev: Professor A. G. 
Hopkins, '66, after opening exercises by Rev. S. G. Hopkins, '63, of De- 
posit. Professor Hopkins preached from Joel 2:28-31. The preacher 
spoke of Christ's evident intention that his religion should be a conquer- 
ing and growing power in the earth. Such was the vision seen by the 
prophets. W^ it the truth concerning Christianity at the present day ? 
If not, if it has in any degree failed to keep pace with the growth of the 
race, and to fulfill the promise of its founder, what are the causes? They 
may be divided into three classes. Christianitv has an intellectual side, an 
aesthetic side, and visible and organic character. When a just balance is 
preserved, all goes well. But the undue preponderance of any one, is fatal 
to the life and growth of the whole. The first danger is intellectual. There 
is too often a tendency to substitute formal and elaborate creeds for heart 
piety, to depend upon logical statements of truth, rather than upon the 
simple truth of the gospel. A second danger was the growth of the artistic 
tendency. Music, architecture and ritual crowd out true worship and per- 
sonal affection for mere superficiality. The service is exalted above the 
sermon, the church above Christ. Piety decays though eye and ear are 
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pleased, and the fancy charmed. The third danger lies in the direction of 
ecclesiastieism. There may be too much machinery. Prayer and praise 
giving and living may all become monotonous and formal, and the church 
be run as a great machine. The mechanism may be perfect, and yet the 
true life be gone. These points were elaborated with great power of state- 
ment and felicity of illustration. Modern writers were quoted and the 
topics presented treated in the light of to-day. The sermon was one of the 
finest ever delivered on such an occasion. Able, elaborate and brilliant, it 
was a most forcible and well-timed statement of tiniths which need to be 
again and again brought before the church. 

— Wednesday evening, May 6th, Rev. W. D. Love, Jr., '73, was duly in- 
stalled as pastor of the Pearl Street Church, in Hartford, Conn. The charge 
to the pastor, by Rev. Dr. W. D. Love, '43, of South Hadley, Mass., was in 
these words: 

'* My son in the flesh and brother in the Lord, you do not need the 
the charges of the council as you need the charge of yourself, and I pray you 
to look to it. You will not feed your flock on husks, but break unto them 
the bread and distribute it. This must be done by work and love for work. 
Beware in distributing the truth that you do not divide it. Ask no scrip- 
ture to step down and out to satisfy yourself or any one else, and do not 
drop scripture for any theological principle. Study the Bible so that you 
will know what it teaches. Be not a blind and prejudiced student of the 
Bible. So love the truth with all your heart. Do the work of the evangel- 
ist, go about among your people, give special attention to the sick and aged 
and minister to thei» wants. Your conversation should not always be upon 
religion and should not at any time be without it. You will have neea of 
patience, but your reward will come. Your visits and duties will bring you 
in contact with some of your flock more than others, but show no partiality, 
greet all with the same Warm love. They are all yours and you are theirs. 
Speak to them, one and all, on the street, and recognize ' them at their 
labors. Try to have a head and heart equal to one of more years. Remem- 
ber, if you strive to be true and faithful many will rise up, prompted by re- 
ligion, and help you. You must rest; do not go about your work fatigued; 
better do no work at all than when you are all tired out. Learn to be pre- 
pared for the Sabbath many hours before it dawns. 

Seeing you the pastor of the Pearl Street Church brings back to me 
thoughts of many years ago, before Dr. Beadle, the first pastor of this 
Church, had occupied the pulpit. I, when a youth, heard him preach, and 
it was he who prompted me to become a minister of the gospel. And now, 
after so many years, my son is pastor of the church, the first pastor of which 
persuaded me to preach the gospel. My son, your ancestors were ministers 
of the gospel, one, Rev. Christopher Love, died a martyr, over two and a 
half centuries ago, in London. Just before his execution he wrote a letter 
to his wife, Mary, telling her to keep a brave heart and bring their two 
children up in the light of the Lord. When he was led from his cell for 
execution, he said : ' 1 had much rather be a preacher on the pulpit than a 
prince upon the throne.' My son, keep that remark of your ancestor in mind 
and govern yourself in the sight of the Lord." 

— In the spring of 1886, nearly fifty years ago. Dr. Oren Root, '33, was 

doing a wide variety of work as tutor in mathematics, Greek and Latin. 

One afternoon in May, when the robins were building their nests, he said to 

a shy lad from Connecticut: "Let us go down the ravine, and find a tree 

for transplanting." An appeal more potent than that could not have been 

framed. The tree we selected and transplanted that afternoon so carefully, 

has been swept away, alas! by the tide of later improvements; but the love 

that was born in the wooded ravine, where the ferns were unrolling and the 

robins were building their nests, has lived on through all the changes of 
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forty-nine years. We have had many walks and talks, and many quiet 
satisfactions in the woods. We seldom had a difference. Whenever we 
chanced to disagree, Dr. Root would patiently wait for the facts that would 
prove he was in the right. This was one of the secrets of his power — this 
patient waiting for the truth to make the final decision. He was careful to 
keep himself in close alliance with the truth, and when the truth prevailed 
there was no denying his share in the triumph. In his plans for domesti- 
cating wild plants, he explored the swamps and hillsides, the forests and 
jungles in this and neighboring counties. If nature had a choice shrub, or 
tree, or rock which she was determined to hide away from curious eyes, 
Pr. Root gave himself no rest till he had found it out. 

In his character there was much to admire and win affection. He was 
always thoughtful and reverent. He had never a jest for sacred things. 
His conversation coveted historical and scientific themes. Dr. Root might 
be called a man of eloquence. But it was not the eloquence that wins the 

applause of listening senates. He keenly enjoyed all forms of beauty and 
power in poetic, rhetorical and musical expression. He could make h very 
effective and unanswerable speech when the pressure was on him. But he 

g referred to express himself in ways more in keeping with his studious 
abits and tastes. No sermon or poem could be more consummate in its 
eloquence than the result of his thoughtful skill in classifying facts which 
he had laboriously collected from distant localities, or in deducing principles 
and laws from classified facts, or in cooperating with the vital forces of 
nature in grouping the trees and flowers that belong to the lush and tender 
beauty of a landscape in June. 

Dr. Oren Root belonged to a brilliant line of distinguished mathematical 
teachers, who have earned for Hamilton College an honorable and wide 
recognition. Theodore Strong, Marcus Catlin, and Oren Root are cherished 
names that stand for synonyms of a large share of what is most substantial 
and most durable in the good achievement and good influence of the college 
during its past seventy years. Professor Strong is remembered as a grand 
enthusiast in his chosen study; as a teacher who wrought dry symbols into 
oratory, and who inspired his pupils (as many of them as were inspirable) 
with something of his own passion for the higher mathematics. Professor 
Catlin is sculptured to memory as a serene embodiment of strength, dignity 
and duty, whose fires of passion were kept carefully banked, who could put 
to shame ambitious rhetoricians, by compressing their plethoric paragraphs 
into a few, well-chosen monosyllables, who loved his home and his family 
.and his Christian hope and the college with a love that made his too-short 
life beautiful and memorable. We shall think of Professor Root as a hero 
who wreathed the sword of severe science with the myrtle of natural history. 
He was not the less a mathematician because he loved to be where he could 
hear the pulse of nature throb. He was all the more honored as a mathe- 
matician oecause he allowed there might be a useful place in the world for 
students who had neither heart nor brains for Newton's Principia. He 
dearly loved the college to which he gave thirty-five years of ^thful, fruit- 
ful toil. It was one of the comforts of his last long illness, so uncomplain- 
ingly endured, that he could look out upon the trees he had planted, upon 
the lawn he had cared for, and could see the familiar walks tnronged with 
young men, to whom the voices of nature are a liberal discipline not le$s 
welcome and plastic than the teachings of the class-room and the library 

MARRIED. 

Allen— Avery— In Clinton, on Thursday, April 23d, 1885, by Rev. Prof. A. 
G. Hopkins, '66, assisted by Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '61, Rev. Theodore H. 
Allen, '79, of Preston, Minn., son of George E. Allen, '47 and Miss 
Isabel Avery, only daughter of Hon. Joseph S. Avery, '47, of Clinton. 
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Lyon— Kemp— At Christ Church, in Troy, on Wednesday, April 22, 1885, 
by the Rev. J. N. Mulford, Reuben Robie Lyon, '79, of Bath, and Miss 
Emeline Louise Kemp, daughter of Hon. WiHiam Kemp, of Troy. 

Gere— Kent— On Wednesday. April 8, 1885, at the residence of the 
bride's parents, 91 James street, Syracuse, Irving N. Gere, '84, and Miss 
Francis Kent, daughter of G. B. Kent. 

DIED. 

Suddenly, April 27, 1885, of scarlet fever, at 65 Pike Street, Cincinnati, 
O., William Brinsmade Fisher, youngest son of William Hubbell 
Fisher, '64, and Mary Lyon Fisher, aged 5 years. 



NECROLOGY. 

Class of 1832. 



Adam Leonard Roof, a brother of Rev. Dr. Garrett L. Roof, of Troy, was 
a son of Martin Roof, of Canajoharie, and a grandson of Johannes Roof, an 
immigrant from Germany, who settled near Fort Stanwix, and served as a 
Captain under General Herkimer, at the battle of Oriskany. Adam L. 
Roof was born in Canajoharie, Montgomery County, February 22, 1810, and 
was nearly 75 at his death, January 26, 1885. His education until he was 
18, was such as the country afforded, at which age he entered Williams Col- 
lege and remained two years. He then entered Hamilton College, from 
which place he graduated in 1882. The following year he was appointed 
division quarter-master with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel on Maj. Gen. 
Schermerhorn's staff by Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, then Governor of the State 
of New York. He was admitted to the Bar of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, in August, 1836. In the same month, in company with 
his friend, the Hon. A. F. Bell, of Ionia, Michigan, he started for the west. 
They arrived in Lyons in September, then a village of three log houses, and 
were so favorably impressed with the surrounding country that they resolved 
to make it their future home. At that time, Ionia County containedtless than 
four hundred inhabitants, and but little law practice was to be had. Between 
surveying, (a knowledge of which Mr. Roof acquired at Williams College) 
and the practice of law in Ionia, Clinton, Barry and Kent Counties, Mr, 
Roof managed to pass the early years of his life in very active business. In 
1838, the County of Ionia was organized, and Mr. Roof elected the first Reg. 
ister of Deeds. 

In 1840 he was appointed prosecuting attorney, by Gov. Barry. In 
1842 he was elected Representative to the State Legislature by a large 
majority, the district then being composed of Kent, Ottawa, Ionia and Clin- 
ton Counties. In 1848 Judge Roof was elected State Senator, against the 
combined opposition of the Free Soil and Whig parties. In 1852 he was 
jnade Judge of Probate for a term of four years, and succeeded in bringing 
order out of chaos, and reducing the office to a system. In 1859, his health 
having failed him, he retired from the practice of law, and has since given 
much attention to agriculture. By frugality and perseverance he succeeded 
in founding a handsome fortune, and was one of the heaviest tax-payers of 
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Ionia County. As a man, no more fitting tribute can be paid than that 
given in " Representative Men of Michigan." This biography closes as fol- 
lows: •• As a public officer, Judge Roof was ever at his |M)st, correct and 
incorruptible. In business he has always been industrious and reliable. 
He is a firm friend whose advice and criticisms are of rare value. In every 
public enterprise he has taken a deep interest, while the causes of education 
temperance, morality and religion have received from him substantial aid. 
His opinions are formed after much thought and adhered to accordingly. 
His successes in life are but the natural outgrowth of integrity, industry 
and economy, governed by intelligence, — a combination of qualities well 
worthy of imitation." In 1838 Judge Roop was married to Miss Clarissa 
Knox, daughter of John Knox. 

Law Class of 1877. 

Hknry DuQl'esnet Dillate died in Syracuse, April 15. 1885, after an 
illness with pneumonia lasting only seven days. Mr. Dillaye was the only 
son of the late Henry A. Dillaye. He was born December 18, 1853; was 
graduated at Hamilton in 1877; was admitted to the bar the same year, and 
was a member successively of the law firms of Fuller, Vann & Dillaye* 
and Walters, McLennan & Dillaye. For several years he has prac- 
ticed bv himself and attended to the business of his father's estate* 
in which he showed much ability. He was married April 19, 1876, 
to Anna Louise Childs. youngest daughter of N. M. Childs, of this 
city. He had made two visits to Europe, and profited much by his exten- 
sive travels. He whs skilled in all out-door sports, and]was of a gentle, 
genial nature, having no enemies. He was out- of the founders of the Cen- 
turv Club, and alwavs an active member. 

At a meeting of the Onondaga County Bar Association, held April 16, 
Judge .A. J. NoRTBRUP '58, was made Chairman, andCHARLSS G. Baldwin, 
'71, was appointed Secretary. Charles L. Stoxb, '71, was made Chairman 
of a committee to prepare resolutions, and the 'following report presented 
by him, was adopted after appropriate remarks by several fellow members 
of the bar of Onondaga: 

Resohtdy That in the unexpected death of Henry DuQuesnet Dillaye, 
the Bar of Onondaga County has suffered the loss of a devoted and zealous 
member, uniformly courteous and exemplary in the practice of his profes- 
sion and who was particularly energetic and enterprising as a member of 
the Onondaga County Bar Association; who in his daily life was one of the 
most genial and kind-hearted of men and a highly valued member of the 
society: whose loss will be keenly felt alike by his professional brethren and 
by the community in which he has passed the greater period of his life: 

Resolved. That to his memory as an honest and enterprising member of 
the profession, his value and usefulness as a citizen and his happy and gen- 
ial social life, the Bar of Onondaga County desire to make these resolutions 
their small tribute. 

RtSiilved, That to the familv of the deceased we tender consolation in 
this hour of great bereavement, and that, as a further token of our respect 
to his character and memory, the Secretary of this meeting cause to Ve 
engrosse<l the foregoiner resolutions, and a copy thereof be sent to the family 
of the deceased, and that the County Judge of Onondaga County be re> 
quested todirect the entry of these resolutions in the minutes of the Court 
of Onondaga County, at the present term thereof. 
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MEpj'g raRlMIgRIISie 600DS, 



LATEST STYLES AT 



R^ASONAPUE RAT^S 



AT 

HENRY G. BELTZ, 

188 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

S5 OO FOR 35c. 

A VOLUME OF UNIVERSAL REFERENCE 

THE R. M. & CO. STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA, 

Tbe Cyclopedia in a new and valuable book for popular use, compiled bj' competent 
editors, after consultation of ihe best authorities, printed from new, large, clear type 
and handsomely bound in leatherette in imitation of crocodile skin. It contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, and its reliability has been assured by the most 
careful preparation. It i«« of the greatest use in answering the 10,00() questions that con- 
stantly arise in regard to dates, places, persons, incidents, statistics, etc. , etc. 

Complete in one volume. Finely illustrated. 

We want agents and canvassers, and in order that you may have a copy to exhibit 
and canvass with, we make this 

SPECIAL OFFJER. 

To any one who- will aj^ree to show this book to his friends and aasist us in making 
sales, we will, upon receipt of 85 one-cent stamps, to prepay postage expense, packing, 
etc., forward one copy In- return mail. 

CALL PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, III. 



Man's Orpfanism 




Is the most complex work of the Creator, and when this complicated structure, so ex- 
quisitely wrought, is disturbed by disease, the most efficient aid should be sought from 
the most skilled physician— for the human body is too precious to be neglected. It be- 
comes the question, then: " What physician shall be employed?" 

Dr. Oscar Johaa'nbsen, of the University of Berlin, Germany, has made a lifelong 
study of ailments of the Nervous and Genito-Urinary Svstem. 

HIS REMEDIES CURE 

Any Debility or Derangement of the Nervous System, etc. 

Because you may have been cheated and fooled by quacks, who claim to cure this 
class of disorders, do not hesitase to give Dr. Johnnesbn's method a fair trial before 
your case becomes chronic and incurable. 

rgr FREE ! FREE ! ! 

A valuable treatise, explanatory of Dr Johnnesen's system, will be sent by mail, post 
paid and securely sealed from observation, to any sufferer addressing his sole authorized 
agent for the United States and Canada. HENRY VOGELER, 

49 South Street, New York. 

■^ Complicated symptoms treated from Dr. Johannesbn's Special Prescription, 
under advice of a duly uualified consulting pliysician. 

All correspondence held as strictly confidential, and advice by mail free of charge. 



125 Genesee Street, 

UTICA, N. Y. 



IMPORTERS OF 



STAPLE and ARTISTIC POTTERY, and 

GLASSWARE FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

SILVER PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, FANCY 

GOODS, TOYS, &c. 

The most complete and extensive line of Kerosene Lamps, Chandeliei-s, 
&c., in the State. Headquarters for Wedding and Holiday Goods of every 
description, including 

Oabinets, Sconces, Plaques, French Clocks, Bisque Figures, ftc. 

Agents for HavilandL's China. All are invited to call. 

SCOFIELD,a^ 

The Leading Photographer of TJtlca, 

No. 39 COLUMBIA STREET. 



WE HAVE SECUBED THE SEBVICE8 OF 

and are doing an entirely New and Superior^style of work. 

^UBURN Theologicjil M\\k^. 

AUBURK, U. Y. 

Cultivation in self-reliant methods of Study, and in the 
habit of appropiate and effective Expression, are results es- 
pecially aimed at in this Seminary. 

Students rooming in Morgan Hall have each a room 
and bedroom, both comforatbly furnished. Expenses are light, 
with aid for those who need it. The term is from the first 
Wednesday of September to the Thursday after the first Sab- 
bath in May, with a recess at Christmas. 



SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 



Bakery and Confectionery 

ES TABLISHMENT, 

IN THE 

-NcNEW ONYAN BLOCK, CLINTON*-*- 



We shall keep on hand and bake every day 

Wheat, Vienna and Graham Bread, 

Biscuits of all kinds. Rusk, French, Milk, Graham and 
Sweet Rolls, Cakes, Jumbles, Lady Fingrers, Roll, Jelly, 
Lady, Fruit and Sponge Cake, Jelly and Lemon Drops, 
Maccaroni and Kisses. 

PARTY WORK A SPECIALTY. 



1 Will soon manufacture all kinds of Candies, Crackei*s, &c. 

J. C. KLOFFENSTEIN. 



J. M. BRAINERD, 

PHOTOiElPHEE, 

Over 40, 42 & 44 Dominick Street, 

-»ROME, N. Y.^ 



Special Low Rates to Students. 

THEIR PATRONAGE CORDIALLY SOLICITED. 



The best success has been achieved in our efforts to please our 

patrons, and our 



are acknowledged unsurpassed. 



WESLEY W. WELLS. 



— DEALER IN — 




The Latest Novelties in 






]N[ecI^weap, flats, Caps, 



5-j». 



COLLARS AND CUFFS, (E. & W.) 



-McFine Dress Shirts,^-^ 

SCARF PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, SHIRT STUDS, 
SILK and LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
HOSIERY, UNDEIiWEAR, &c, 

SILK and ALAPACA UMBRELLAS, 
CANES and SATCHELS 



MILLS BLOCK, €LI:NT0I^, N, Y. 



UACKAWANNA COAU. 

Keeps constantly on hand the different sizes of the Celebrated 

LACKAWANNA COAL, 

DF THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL CD. 

ALL KINDS OF COAL AT THE 

LOWEST MARKET RATES, 

AT HIS YARD ON 

College St., Clinton, N, Y. 

Coal to be paid for when ordered. 



is7e. i, LEAH Y*S ^ iss-^- 

59 JOHN STREET, UTICA, 

ABOVE THK BRIDGE. 

Jt^'Finest work done in the city. Goods called for and delivered free. 




JDI.EY HOUSE, 

GAZLEY & TOWN, Proprietors, 

13, 15 and 17 Whitesboro Street, Utica, N. Y, 

Drop in, boys, when you are down. 
RATES #2.00 PER DAY. 



•>fW. M. CARPBNTER,4>^ 




\^ 




rT\ 





rn 





— ALSO — 



■^Agent for Devlin & Co., Merchant Tailors,^ 

BBOADWAY, NEW TOBK. 

SUITS TO ORDER FROM SAMPLES-FIT GUARANTEED. 

Cutting, f^epkiring kr(d Clekpipg Pi'omptly Attended to. 
Shearman Block, over Post Office, Clinton, N. Y. 



Gi 



— Manufacturer and Dealer in all kinds of — 



igars 



k 



To6^ 



dCCO^ 



HBBRSOHAUH AND BBIAS WOOD PIPBS, 

Tobacco Pouches, Boxes, Cigrar Cases, Books, Papers, 

Periodicals, Stationery, &c., always on hand. 
Pocket Knives, Candies, 

in fact, everything in the Smoking lino. Also 

DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 



OK ALL KINDS. 



CLINTON, N. Y. 



T. 




—DEALER IN- 



DRUGS ik MEDICINES, 

Choice Groceries, Perfumery and Toilet Articles, 

JF'ine Wines <fe Liquors, for Medicinal Puiposes, 

stationery. Blank Books, Pocket Books, &c. 

I^-ATTENTION, SMOKERS 1^,^ 

Come and see our popular brands of 

Imported and Domestic Cigars, Cigarette and Smolcing Tobacco. 

Don't forget to call at the PARK DRUG STORE, 

CLINTON* N. Y. 



MEN'S 

FURNISHING GOODS. 

OK EVKKY OBOCItlPTIOS. 

WniTK SIIJHTS, of the best make, 

COI/LAKS ANM> CL'KKS, (;Earl & Wilsons), 
NKOKWKAK of all qualities, 

S()f;KS ANi> UNDER WP:AR in large variety.- 

paep eiiENN § ce., 

Franklin Square, Utica, VI. Y,. 



MARBLE BLOCK 

Paper a&d Stalioiefj Eoii@. 

The Largest Establishment of the kind in Central New York^ 

BLANK BOOKS. ALBUMS. DIARIES. 

Wallota, Gold Pens. Fancy Oooda* Fancy Papers, &c, 

ROWLEY & HORTON, 

66 Genesee Street. • • UTICA, N.Y. 

STUDENTS, ITTENTIOU! 

pipst-Ckss ♦ jlaip ♦ Dressing, 

HTIIMPFEL^S BAKBBK SHOP, 

\'W \\\ tinv o>i4iMish)uont jvartvuhir aiitniion is giTon to the art of Hair 

HAIR DRESSING PALACE, 



STUDENTS on ANYBODY ! 



IF YOU WANT A 



&oo(181ean Sbam Fastiionablg Haircut, 

HOT OR COLD BATHS, 

GO TO 

JOHN KEEFEL'S, 

Turnock Block, West Park Bow, (UpStaire.) CLIg T OK, K. Y. 

M. J. KBLLEY, 

UtICA, N. Y. 



AlCEHURSrS, 



166 and 168 .SV Next to 




GENESEE ST, \ IRON BANK. 

►^F?IgHI0]\[B7iLE ^ P7iTI0NE^Y.4> 




New York HoincBopatWc Medical College. 

'HE course of instruction is practical and thorough. Clinics, opera* 

tions on the cadaver by the students, practical laboratory courses in 

urinary analysis, microscopical examinations of urinary sediments, 

preparing and mounting microscopic specimens, and manipulating 

the microscope, bed-side instruction in obstetrics, diseases of children, and 

physical diagnosis are among the special features of our curriculum, and all 

without extra fee. T. F. ALLEN, M. D., Dean. 

For announcements and information address, 

EDGAR V. MOFFAT, M. D., See'y, 

149 West 44th Street, New York City, j 



BRISTOL & SMITH, 



WHOLESALE AMD RETAIL 







LIBRARY AND TEXT BOOKS, AND STUDENT'S SUPPLIES, 

PINE dj:sks, pocket books, 

ALBUMS, KNIVES AND FINE STATIONERY, 

EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE. 

169 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

E^A liberal Discount to Students. 

T. W. ONION, 

Osborne Block, College Street, CLINTON, N. Y. 

DEALER IN 

FINS GROCFRIE 

of all kinds, which we sell at the Lowest Living Prices. 

CHOICE CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 

Call and Examine Goods and Prices. 




f 



This space is reserved for F. R. JOHNSON, the urbane 
proprietor of the Butterfteld House Barber Shop, and 
Bath Rooms. 



W. H. MORGAN, 

College Street Livery. 

**DOirBLE ASD SIIT&LE BIGSHf- 



At Reasonable Prices. 



•^"Piiie and ^rtistdc*^ 




■^-JO^ 



^ ■ ^ 















Having an aggregate experience of 





DIFFE^P e^Da^q^iP CIi^ggEg, 



Besides my regular borne patronage, I am prepared to give 



MORE THAN ORDINARY 











Correspondence Solicited. 



W. V. RANGER, 



43 SOUTH SALIHA STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



CUiss Fotographer for Hamilton College. 



GO TO ROBINSON'S! 




for Students going upon Eicnrsions, Class RiJes, &C. 
I>on't fail to call and gee hiin. 



^M. O. MYRICK,* 

BOOTSandSHOES. 

I^"The College liojs have found that Myrick furnishes 
at Kf-asonable Prices the most Reliablft Goods to be found id 
Clinton or Utioa. 

GIVE HIM YOUR PATRONAGE. 

M. O. MYRICK, Scollard Block, 

GLINTON, N. t 

BILLIAp P/RLORS, 

IS THE 

]S[ew Cot'rier' Blocik. 
EJ^TRAJfCE OJV COLLEGE STREET. 



wMm wmis^m 
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COLLEGE CLASS 



D 



V 




m 




841 Broadway, New York, 



THE BA&GAGE EXPRESS 



l» 2«^W •0^J»»'H-C'3P»» ^r 



JAM.F.S n. FjaY. 



Let Jimmie take your baggage on the Hill. He will always 
be on time. 

C. W. STONE, 

OYSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 

ICE CREAM A SPECIALTY. 

CLINTON, N Y. 



JULES DOUX. 





>^kMi^|i|6i|l 



^FAST ^ COLORS^ 



Guaranteed in £very Shade for Gentlemen*ti Garuients. 



No, 55 Bleecker Street, 



UTICA, N. Y. 



'In (w emergenci/ tve can Cleans Dye, (md FretfS Garments in a few hours. 



E. W. JARRE TT, 

^il^ iJmbrelks, Canes azid Qents' f^ine Qloves, 

TRUNKS, SATCHELS AND TRAVELING BAGS, 

82 Genesee Street, Utica. 

-^ROBERT CAPES,^ 

Fine iBoots ^ S>ftOQ9>f 

MADE TO ORDER. 

Low Prices and First-Class "Work. 

Watson Block, - G LINTON, N. Y. 



W. H. FALKNER, 



a_ 



f 



__..^' .._: r^'- ' - " ^^ 



106 Genesee Street, UTICA. 

COLLEGE HATS A SPECIALTT. 



•^GURLEY,**- 




Mil'^iE^fEl 




All ^ATork ^A^arranted First Class. Instantaneous 
Process for Out-Door \A^ork. 

Call and examine specimens of In-door work. 

132 Genesee St., Uticaj Next to Bridge. 



THE <ZCihhE<3iE ST©R€» 



BYJ- 



MRS. KELLY, 

HAS A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 

Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. 

-^pinest ^toc]^ of Goiifectioiiepy in tf oWn.-H-* 

ALL STUDENTS' NEEDS SUM^I*Ll£D. 



GW. BEUT^ & SON, 







HACKETT BLOCK, 188 GENESEE STREET, 



UTICA, N. Y, 



ISAAC DAITITES, 

]\[ew <• Boot i- aiid ^- ghoe ^ gtore, 

IVES BLOCK, COLLEGE STKEET, CLINTOIT, IT. Y. 

CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. 



We have always on hand Men's, Youths* and Boys* Boots and 
Shoes. 

Rubber Goods in Full Supply. 

GIVE M£ A CALL. 



BEARDSLET & MAC DOUeALL, 



CLINTON, NEW YORK. 



OPPOSITE STONE CHURCH. 




Hedgehogs and Rabbits. 

^HERE is no greater difference between a hedgehog and a rabbit than 
there is between the elegant and substantial Clothing manufac- 
tured by the Mammoth Clothing House of Owen, Pixley & Co., and 
the trash thrown together by some small dealers. 

Don't buy shoddy Clothing, poorly cut, cheaply trimmed and badly 
made ; the country is flooded with such miserable stuff ; but go to Kins- 
ley's Great Wardrobe for good serviceable Clothing^, in elegant 
styles, equal to custom work at one-half the price. 

Kingsley's is the only place in Utica where the justly celebrated Cloth- 
ing of Owen, Pixley & Co., is sold at retail. 

CHARLES a KINGSLEY, 

110 Genesee Street, UTICA, N. Y. 



WALLACE B. WILCOX, 

ENSRAVER 



— OF — 



-^eddiiig, ^ I^eception <• and ^ Visiting ^ Gapds,56- 

AND DEALEK IN 

FINE STATIONERY. 

30 GENESEE STREET, OTIC A.. N. T 



W. H. SCRANTON, 




TAILOR, 



DEALER IN 

60 GENESEE STREET. ' UTICA, N. T. 



HEATH BROS., 












^ 



-McReady-Made and to Order.*-«- 



68 Genesee Street, 



Utica, N. Y. 






Diniiig ^ IceCream Pariops. 

CHOICE MENU. 

College Dinners and Society Spreads. 
94 GENESEE ST., - UTICA, N. Y. 



(Successor to O. EVANS.) 



CLINTON DRUG STORE. 



THE BEST LIXE OF 



Dftl 






M Sr@cerl 





IX TOWN. A FULL LINK OF 



STATIONERY, 

BLANK BOOKS, 
CARDS, &c., 

MEDICINES, 
CANDIES, 

TOBACCO & CIGARS, Ac. 

Pure Wines and Liquors for Medicinal Use, 

I^^Special attention given to Prescrij-tions. A good stock of Chemicals 
on hand. Artists' Materials in abundance. 



W, D. RAYMOND & CO., 



CLINTON, N. T. 



HAMILTON COLLBGB, 

Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 

SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR. OPENED SEPTEMBER 9, 1884. 

With Faculty Enlarged, and New Attkactions foe Students. 



Instruction given in 

Moral and Intelleitual Philosophy, Theoretk^al and Applied 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Municipal and Constitu- 
tional Law, Political Economy, History, Geology, Astron- 
omy, Physics, Mathematics, Navigation, Surveying, 
Elocution, Rhetoric, Locjic, Ancient and Modern 
Literature, Greek and Latin, German and 

French. 

Fourteen Prize Competitions Each Year. 



SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

FOR AIDING NEEDY AND WORTHY STUDENTS. 

SPECIAL HELP TO CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY, 
GRADUATES LOCATED FOR TEACHING. 

Write for a Catalogue to 

Rev. henry DARLING, D. D., LL. D., 

President. 



Clinton -t- Qrammap -t- School, 

CLINTON, ONEIDA CO., N. Y. 

BOARDII& & DAT SCHOOL EOR BOYS. 



Has TWO COURSES OF STUDY, viz: 

CLASSICAL— Three years— which comprises the Latin and Greek Classics, 
with such other studies as are requisite to prepare young men 
for College. 

COMMERCIAL — Three yeai-s— in which the studies considered essential to 
a thorough Business Education are pui-sued. 

EXPENSES. 

Board and Tuition— Includine fire, lights and washing— (12 pieces per week) $300 

Day Pupils— payable quarterly in advance per annum 40 

Extras — Music, including instruction 

Vocal 50 

Instrumental 50 

Use of Piano 10 

German and French, each 18 

Oil Painting 40 

Object Drawing 80 

Pew Rent 5 

Class instruction in Vocal Music and Drawing, is given without extra charge. 
Payment is required for each term in advance. No deduction will be made for ab- 
sence except in case of protracted illness, when the loss will be shared with the patron. 
Each pupil is expected to furnish his own towels and table napkins. 
These terms will be adhered to in all cases in which there is not a special contract. 

REV. ISAAC O. BEST, A. M., PrincipaL 
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T.SOLOION&RIFFITHS&CO. 
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64 GENESEE STREET, 



UTICA, N. Y. 

STATION ERY AND BLAN K BOOKS. 

ALFREfi J. PUHVIS, 

Wholesale and Retail DealerK in 

Stationery, Blanks, Albums, Diaries, 

POCKET BOOKS, GOLD PEITS AND PENCILS, 

Book Binders | Blank Book Manufacturers, 

137 Genesee Street. UTICA, N. Y. 



M. TURNOCK 
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Furnishing Undertaker, 

WEST PARK ROW, - CLINTON, N. Y. 

Chairs, Couches, Spring Beds, Mattresses, &c. 

Boys, when you want repairs or new Furniture for your rooms, give Mr. 
TU KNOCK a call. 



HAMILTON COLLEGE, 

Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 

SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR, OPENED SEPTEMBER 9, 1884. 

With Faculty Enijlrged, and New Attkactions foe Students. 



Instruction given in 

Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Theoretical and Applied 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Municipal and Constitu- 
tional Law, Political Economy, History, Geology, Astron- 
omy, Physics, Mathematics, Navigation, Surveying, 
Elocution, Rhetoric, IjOgic, Ancient and Modern 
Literature, Greek and Latin, German and 

French. 

Fourteen Prize Competitions Each Year. 
SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

FOR AIDING needy AND WORTHY STUDENTS. 

SPECIAL HELP TO CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
GRADUATES LOCATED FOR TEACHING. 

Write for a Catalogue to 

Rev. henry DARLING, D. D., LL. D., 

President. 



Clinton -t- Qrammai? -t- ^cliool, 

CLINTON, ONEIDA CO., N, Y. 

BOARDII& & DAT SCHOOL EOR BOYS. 



Has TWO COURSES OF STUDY, viz: 

CLASSICAL— Three years— which comprises the Latin and Greek Classics, 
with such other studies as are requisite to prepare young men 
for College. 

COMMERCIAL — Three yeai-s — in which the studies considered essential to 
a thorough Business Education are pursued. 

EXPENSES. 

Board and Tuition— Including fire, lights and washing— (12 pieces per week) $800 

Day Pupils— payable quarterly in advance per annum 40 

Extras— Music, including instruction 

Vocal 50 

Instrumental 50 

Use of Piano 10 

German and French, each 18 

Oil Painting 40 

Object Drawing 30 

Pew Rent 5 

Class instruction in Vocal Music and Drawing, is given without extra charge. 
Payment is required for each term in advance. No deduction will be made for ab- 
sence except in case of protracted illness, when the loss will be shared with tiie patron. 
Each pupil is expectea to furnish his own towels and table napkins. 
These terms will be adhered to in all cases in which there is not a special contract. 

REV. ISAAC O. BEST, A. M., PrincipaL 
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T. SOLOION &RimTIS & CO. 
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64 GENESEE STREET, 



UTICA, N. Y. 

STATION ERY AND BLAN K BOOKS. 

ALFRED S- PURVIS, 



Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 



Stationery, Blanks. Albums, Diaries, 

POCKET BOOKS, GOLD FEITS AND PEITCILS, 

Book Binders | Blank Book Manufacturers, 

137 Genesee Street. UTICA, N. T. 



M. TURNOCK 



9 



Furnishing Undertaker, 



WEST PARK ROW, CLINTON, N. Y. 

Chairs, Couches, Spring Beds, Mattresses, &c. 

Boys, when you want repairs or new Furniture for your rooms, give Mr. 
TURNOCK a call. 




A, M. FAIRCHILD, 

Manufacturer nf and Dealer in 

lOOf S, SIOIS & llillES. 

ifCustom Work and Repairing^ 

A SPECIALTY. GIVE US A CALL. 



FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 

CLOTH OF GOLD 

OIGS-.A.FI ETTES. 

Our Cigaiettea cannot be surpass- 
ed. It you do not use them, a trial 
will convince you that they have no 
equal. 

■i-SOO MILLIOJYS-i- 

SOLD IN 1883. 

13 First Prize Hedah Awarded. 
WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO. 




MAiiri'i{I¥ & iM 



O 



Lively, Sale aiiJExdiaiige Me, 

jlo. 70 WasIliIlg1:o^ gt, 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Walter C, ]iov% 




STl'DIO IN MAIJULK I5LO(K, 

50 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

THOMA8 O'DOWD 
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OSBORN BLOCK, 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
Repairing Neatly and Promptly Done. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO STUDENTS' WORK. 

BAGG'S HOTEL, 

UTICA, N. Y. 

ll\e I^eiiding Hotel of Ceiilral \ew York. 



T. R. PROCTOR, 



OWNKU ANIi P|{(il»}iIKT()U. 



J. MARHII, 

Watciihs and Finl- JEW!-.LR\" 

(ill.\liR lil>00:>IS ANO r(.ATeD WAR-IS, 

si'F-CTACliis ANii FA^'CV (aimi;>. 
Clinton House Block, CLINTON, N. YJ 



Vlttetr, .Tthtln'^ anil ■Satiietv Jftrr/fiet. 

L. (;. BCROESb' SON & VO. 



mmmmEmmim 

Our FrodncUoDB are noted for thalr Beaoty and SorabUIty, 
CDKRJCHPONUKNCE SOI.ICrTKll. 

lo. 1 2 Plain St., Albany. N. " 
"jOSEPH^ILLOTT'Si 

STEEL PENS. 

QOLB MET) AT., PABIS.1878. 



JMepl) QilUtl h Bmiu, n« lin. 
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